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What | 
Bharatiya Vidya 
Stands for 


Bharatiya Shiksha must ensure that no promising 
young Indian of oharacter having faith in Bharat and her 
culture Bharatiya Vidya should be left without modern. 
Oducational equipment by reason merely of want of funds. 


2, Bharatiya Shiksha must be formative more than in- 


formative, and cannot have for its end mere acquisition of | & 


knowledge. Its legitimate sphere is not only to develop 
natural talents but so to shape thein as to enable them to. 
absorb and express the permanent values of Bharatiya Vidya. 


3. Bharatiya Shiksha must take into account not only 
the full growth of a student's personality but the totality of 
his relations and lead him to the highest self-fulfilment of 
which he is capable. 


4. Bharatiya Shiksha must involve at some Stage or 
other an intensive study of Sanskrit or Sanskritic languages. 
and their literature, without excluding, if so desired, the 
study of other languages and literature, ancient and modern. 


$. The a inieereiion of. ‘Bharatiya Vidya, which i. the 
primary object of Bharatiya Shiksha, can only be attained through 
_@ study of forces, movements, motives, ideas, forms and art of 
creative life-energy through which it has expe itself i in different 
ages as a single continuous process. 


6. Bharatiya. Shiksha must stimulate the student's | power of 
expression, both written and oral, at every stage in accordance with 


intellectual and moral spheres. 
The technique of Bharatiya Shiksha must. involve— 


(a) the adoption by the teacher of the Guru attitude 
which consists in taking a personal interest in the 
_ Student; inspiring and encouraging him to achieve 
distinction in his studies; entering into his life with 
a view to form ideals and remove psychological 
am and creating in hima spirit of ae nHOn: 
tang ee 


Be (db) the easton: oy the student of the Seiya attitude 
ee . by the development of— 


(i) respect for the teacher, © poy 
(ii) a spirit of inquiry, © ee eke 


ia a spirit of service towards the Reachey the 
institution, Bharat and Bharatiya ‘Vidya. 


8. The jutdmate® aim of Bharatiya Shiksha is ‘to teach the 
-- younger generation to appreciate and live up to the permanent 
_ values of Bharatiy : which is flowing from the supreme art 

3 € _as_ represented by Shri_ Ramachandra, 


Shri Krishna, 
themselves in- m em | times in the life of ‘Shri Ramakrishna 

- Dayananda Saraswati, — and — - Swami — 
bindo and ae Se ees, 


Aine Fant of 
ide which is 


‘modern ive can | 

a truer and more eff etive expression of the spacer 
Vidya; and to capture the spirit afresh for each : 
os. ‘Present it to the world aie 


the highest ideals attained by the great hee masters in the ie 


Al at wat: waat aeq fasaa: 


Let noble thoughts come to us from every side 
—Rigveda, 1-89-i 
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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


THE Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a series 
of books which, if read, would serve the purpose of pro- 
viding higher education. Particular emphasis, however, 
was to be put on such literature as revealed the deeper 
impulsions of India. As a first step, it was decided to 
bring out in English 100 books, 50 of which were to be 
taken in hand almost at once. Each book was to contain 
from 200 to 250 pages. 

It is our intention to publish the books we select, not 
only in English, but also in the following Indian langu- 
ages: Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and Malayalam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 900 volumes, 
requires ample funds and an all-India organisation. The 
Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply them. 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are the 
reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of modern 
knowledge and to suit our present-day needs and the 
resuscitation of its fundamental values in their pristine 
vigour. 

Let me make our goal more explicit: 

We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily implies 
the creation of social conditions which would allow him 
freedom to evolve along the lines of his own tempera- 
ment and capacities; we seek the harmony of individual 
efforts and social relations, not in any makeshift way, 
but within the framework of the Moral Order; we seek 
the creative art of life, by the alchemy of which human 
limitations are progressively transmuted, so that man 
may become the instrument of God, and is able to see 
Him in all and all in Him. 

The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing 
would uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and 
aspiration which such books can teach. 
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In this series, therefore, the literature of India, anci- 
ent and modern, will be published in a form easily acces- 
sible to all. Books in other literatures of the world, if 
they illustrate the principles we stand for, will also be 
included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will enable 
the reader, eastern or western, to understand and appre- 
ciate currents of world thought, as also the movements 
of the mind in India, which, though they flow through 
different linguistic channels, have a common urge and 
aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the 
Mahabharata, summarised by one of the greatest living 
Indians, C. Rajagopalachari; the second work is on a 
section of it, the Gita, by H. V. Divatia, an eminent 
jurist and a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it 
was proclaimed of the Mahabharata: “What is not in 
it, is nowhere.” After twenty-five centuries, we can use 
the same words about it. He who knows it not, knows 
not the heights and depths of the soul; he misses the 
trials and tragedy and the beauty and grandeur of life. 

The Mahabharata is not a mere epic; it is a romance, 
telling the tale of heroic men and women and of some 
who were divine; it is a whole literature in itself, con- 
taining a code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical 
relations, and speculative thought on human problems 
that is hard to rival; but, above all, it has for its core 
the Gité, which is, as the world is beginning to find out, 
the noblest of scriptures and thé\trandest of sagas in 
which the climax is reached in the wondrous Apocalypse 
in the Eleventh Canto. ? 

Through such books alone the harmonies underlying 
true culture, I am convinced, will one day reconcile the 
disorders of modern life. 

I thank all those who have helped to make this new 
branch of Bhavan’s activity successful. 


1. QUEEN VicToRIA Roap, 


NEw DE La#I: K. M. MUNSHI 
3rd October 1951. 


PREFACE 


THE Upanishads have rightly attracted wide attention 
but the Vedas which are admittedly their sources have 
been treated more or less as sealed books. It is true that 
portions of them are difficult to interpret and have 
caused divergence of opinion, but fortunately there is 
much in them that does not present any great difficulty. 
I have limited this anthology to such passages in the Vedas 
as have caused no serious difference of opinion, in res- 
pect of interpretation, between the orthodox scholars and 
the orientalists. To be on safe ground I have adopted 
the oriental scholars, western and Indian, as my autho- 
rity and my translation is based on their work. I have, 
however, attempted to keep the translation as close to 
the original as possible, often rendering line for line 
and word for word. 

I have given a title to every mantra quoted and a 
commentary of my own. In writing the commentary 
my aim has been to indicate the poetical and spiritual 
content of the mantras. In finding their spiritual and 
religious significance I have drawn upon Indian sources, 
including the work of Indian spiritual leaders. I have 
not followed the orientalists in their anthropological 
approach to the Vedas. My commentary, however, con- 
tains material that may interest the student of compa- 
rative religion. 

In quoting the Vedas I have, as a rule, taken the 
mantra as the unit. For this I have my support in the 
Vedas themselves. The later Vedas frequently quote 
single mantras from the earlier. The Upanishads also 
follow the same method. In fact, when after going 
through hundreds of verses, I selected a gem, thinking 
it was a fresh discovery on my part, I often found to 
my great surprise that my attempt had been forestalled 
long before by one of the Upanishads. But my surprise 
was not altogether unpleasant because it gave me con- 
siderable satisfaction to find that my choice had the 
confirmation of such high authority. 
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I have also followed the Vedic practice of repeat- 
ing a mantra in different contexts. 


As the anthology is meant for the general reader, the 
Vedic text has been printed without the usual accent 
marks. Again, for the convenience of the general reader, 
I have, without breaking up the sandhi, separated com- 
bined words by the free use of the virama sign, to make 
the constituent words stand out clearly. This makes no 
difference in the pronunciation. For example, 7aqd474 
has been printed aq “aH vax. For the same rea- 
son, in transliteration I have partially departed from 
the international system. 


I have grouped the mantras selected by me under 
different sections, representing different spiritual atti- 
tudes, in the manner of the Bhagavad Gita. In keeping 
with the spirit of the Vedas, I have gone into details of 
Karma-yoga last, and have devoted much space to 
Vibhuti-yoga, the Path of Splendour, which in my opi- 
nion is most characteristic of the Vedas, with their poetic 
approach to the Divine. 


In the fairly long Introduction I have attempted to 
view the Vedic religion in the historical perspective, to 
define its spiritual attitude and to study some of its more 
salient aspects. 


While presenting my book to the public I record my 
obligation to the Vedic scholars, eastern and western, 
whose work I have frequently consulted and accepted as 
my guide, as well: as to the learned friends who have 
helped me with their advice. Portions of the Introduc- 
tion were published in the Prabuddha Bharata. 


I am very grateful to Dr. K. M. Munshi and the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan for the inclusion of this book 
in the Bhavan’s Book University. 


A. C. BOSE 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I am happy to find that this book has served to create 
some fresh interest in our immortal heritage, the Vedas. 
I again thank my learned friends who have helped me 
with further suggestions. I also thank those who by 
their critical estimate of my work have given me much 
encouragement. 


Two indexes have been added to the book to facilitate 


reference. 


ees A. C. BOSE 


OcTOBER 25, 1960 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In this edition I have illustrated one or two points in 
a little more detail than before. 


I am grateful to the eminent scholars who have ex- 
pressed much satisfaction with my presentation of Vedic 
culture and religion in this book. 


I again thank Dr. K. M. Munshi, President, Bharatiya 


Vidya Bhavan, for the keen interest he has taken in the 
book. 


DELHI, 3 A. C. BOSE 
May 16, 1970 


ABBREVIATIONS: 


R.X. 121.1—Rigveda, Mandala 10, Stkta 121. Mantra 
No. 1. 

Y.VS. 13.4—Yajurveda, Vajasaneyi Sahmita, Chapter 
13, Mantra No. 4. 

S. 372—Samaveda, Mantra No. 372. 

A. IV. 2.7—Atharvaveda. Kanda 4, Sukta 2, Mantra 
No. 7. 2 

Kath. Up.—Kathopanishad. 

Mund. Up.—Mundakopanisha? 

Mah. Up.—Mahanarayanopanishad. 

Svet. Up.—Svetasvataropanishad 

Tait. Up.—Taittiriyopanishad. 

B.G.—Bhagavad Gita. 
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To 
KULAPATI SHRI K. M. MUNSHI 


who has been striving to help the cause of 
human fellowship 
through different channels of work 
including publications 
intended to popularise what is best 
in the Indian tradition of higher knowledge 


and wisdom. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Tae PoEtTRY CF THE VEDAS 


The Vedas are four in number—the Rig Veda, consist- 
ing ot 10,552 mantras (stanzas), the Sama Veda, of 1,875, 
the Yajur Veda (the Vajasaneyi Samhita text), of 1,975 
(some of the mantras being in prose) and the Atharva 
Veda, of 5,887 (a few of them in prose). In all, the 
Vedic Samhitas (collection of the texts, as distinguished 
from the literature based on the Vedas—Brahmanas, 
Aranyakas, Upanishads, etc.) consist of 20,389 mantras. 
These, however, include repetitions, specially of a num- 
ber of Rig Vedic verses in the other Vedas. 

The first thing to note about the Vedas is that they are 
in the form of poetry, except for some prose passages, 
which, again, are what is called rhythmic prose. The 
Vedas contain the earliest recorded poetry and prose 
literature of the human race. 

The religion and culture of the Hindus are rooted in 
the Vedas which no specialist, either eastern or western, 
has placed much later than 1500 B.C. Some have placed 
them very much earlier. 

It is usual to describe Vedic poetry as primitive. If, 
by ‘primitive poetry’ is meant tribal song or folk ballad, 
then nothing could be farther from the fact. No primi- 
tive poet ever sang: 


Thought was the pillow of her couch, 
sight was the unguent of her eyes. 
(R. X. 85.7)! 


If we should call Vedic poetry primitive, we should 
do so with reference to its pristine purity and its free- 
dom from the malaise of the later civilisation. (Our 
people have got a better name for the Vedic age—Satya 


Ei No. 231, 
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Yuga, the Age of Truth). It takes life in its fullness, 
no maladjustment being caused by the loss of balance 
between the primary biological instincts (search for 
food, fighting for safety, conjugal love), or between the 
active and contemplative faculties of the mind (a per- 
fect harmony between brahman, spiritual power, and 
kshatra, political power, being sought)! or between matter 
and spirit. We do not find in the Vedas any evidence 
of the tragedy of the divided soul and the anguish and 
misery that accompany it, nor even the oppressive sense 
of cosmic tragedy with the profound melancholy induced. 
by it (as we find among the Greeks). Nor do we come 
across signs of repression or self-torture, accompanied by 
morbid sin-consciousness, sometimes found to be acutely 
felt among followers of the Hebraic religions. No negat- 
ive attitude, induced by disillusionment or frustration, 
as found in Buddhistic and post-Buddhistic sects in India 
itself, no world-weariness, is in evidence in the Veda. 
Vedic sages are positive in their acceptance of life and 
death and life’s struggles and limitations; positive, too, 
in their acceptance of the ultimate values—of truth, 
goodness, beauty—and of Eternal Law (Rita), and the 
Ultimate Reality. They are intensely religious, in the 
sense of feeling the living Presence of the Divine in the 
beauty and glory of the universe (Vibhuti yoga), of 
finding in their souls the strong urge of love and giving 
an adequate expression to it in terms of song. Vedic 
poetry came out of a joyous and radiant spirit, over- 
flowing with love of life and energy for action, and look- 
ing up with serene faith to the Divinity for support and 
inspiration. Because the Vedic sages loved life as well 
as God, every wish of theirs for the good things of the 
earth took the form of an ardent prayer. And the 
prayer often took the form of song which tried to reach 
‘the supreme Lover of song’. (R. I. 10.12).2. The sages, 
including women among them, placed themselves under 
the discipline of Satya (Truth) and Rita (Eternal Or- 


1. See No. 270. 
2. No. 24. 
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der) as well as of Tapas (spiritual ardour, supersed- 
ing animal life). They were pure (Suci) in their 
mental make-up, dedicated to a pure way of life (Suci- 
vrata) and were transported by spiritual exaltation and 
what they accepted as divine inspiration. The Word 
(Vik) was, for them, a revelation in their souls of the 
inner truth of reality, which they creatively received. 
The first and foremost speech, O Brihaspati, 
that sages sent, giving names (to what was nameless), 
Speech that was their best, was stainless— 
it revealed with love the Divine Mystery within them. 


And where they created the Word, sifting it with the spirit, 
as they sift the flour with the sieve, 
Therein have friends discovered their friendships 
. of which the beauties lie hidden in the Word. 
(Roi 7121.2) ! 


In their purity, brilliance and power, the Vedic hymns 
have appeared to me like fresh, clear streams gushing 
out of a rocky mountain. But this analogy of mine has 
been anticipated by the Vedic sage himself : 

giri-bhrajo normayo madanto 
Brihaspatim abhyarké anaévan— 
Like joyous streams bursting from the mountain 


Our songs have sounded to Brihaspati. 
(R. X. 68.1)2 


The Vedic language is marked by extreme economy of 
expression. It is often compact to the extent of being 
cryptic. And one frequently feels that more is meant 
than meets the ear. The beautiful pictures of life and 
nature seem to carry some deep, hidden meaning. The 
term guhd-hita or guhd-nihita* has often been used in 
the Vedas to indicate a mystical truth. The very sound 
often makes a deep, symbolic impression. The wise men 
of India, from the immediate successors of the Vedic 
sages right down to our times, have searched for and 
”* Literally meaning: ‘hidden in the cave’. 


1. No. 94. 
2. Under No. 
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discovered the revelation of the deepest spiritual truth 
in the Vedas. | 


The visions of the beauty of life and nature in the 
Vedas are extremely rich in poetic value. Perhaps no- 
where else in the world has the glory of dawn and sun- 
rise and the silence and sweetness of nature, received 
such rich and at the same time such pure expression. 
The beauty of woman has been most tenderly delineated. 
It has been said (by Anatole France) that the smile on 
the woman’s face marked a new step in human evolu- 
tion. The Vedas speak of ‘gracious, smiling women’ 
(kalyanyah smayamandsah yoshah)!; and in Ushas, with 
the beauty of a youthful woman in her, they find 
the perfect smile (samsmayaménd).2 They regard the 
love of man and wife and the motherhood of woman 
with a profound sense of sanctity. Life’s little things 
are invested with holiness and living appears to be a 
grand ritual. 

It is remarkable that their romantic enthusiasm for © 
life is kept under control by a classic sense of propor- 
tion and a realistic sense of probability. While in the 
post-Vedic literature some men are said to live thousands 
of years, the Vedas set the limit at a hundred years and 
a little more, if possible. This most ancient poetry of 
the world has kept clear of the wild excesses of the myth- 
making imagination which characterise later ages. Their 
pictures, however symbolical, remain close to life. 

The Vedic metres, as meticulously knitted as the son- 
net or the ode, have a powerful musical effect. It is 
interesting to note that the earliest of the Vedas, the 
Rig Veda, has more highly integrated metres than the 
later ones. Here at any rate the theory of progress 
does not apply. Some of the grand refrains like— 


Kasmai devaya havisha vidhema? 
Who is the Deity we shall adore with our oblation? 
L. kee LV ase 


J 
2. No. 110. 
3. Nos. 1, 89 
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Mahad devanim asuratvam ekam! 
Great is the single divinity of Gods, 


or 


Brihad vadema vidathe suvirah 
Loud may we speak with brave men in the assembly, 


carry an irresistible rhythmic appeal, not commonly met 
with in literature. 

The Sama Veda gives a musical rendering to a selec- 
tion of Rigvedic verses (having only 75 original mantras 
of its own). 

The musical accompaniment to Vedic poetry is also 
notable. The Yajur Veda distinguishes between eee 
musical instruments : 


sabday adambaraghaétam mahase vinaévadam. 
For sound, the beater on the kettle-drum; for sublimity, 


' the vina-player. . 
(Y. V. XXX. 19) 


Surely people with such delicate sense of poetic and 
musical values occupied a much higher place in the 
human scale than our primitive brethren do. 


Shakespeare who wrote without knowing the Vedas: 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety— 
could be charged with plagiarism, for, in the Rig Veda 
we find: 
Na yam jaranti Sarado na masa na dyava 


Indram avakarSayanti.? 
(R. VI 24.7) 


Years do not age Him, nor months nor days 
wear out Indra. 


1. Nos. 161, 162. 
ae NO} E25. 
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If great poetry is the combination of what have been 
called ‘the emphasis of sound’ and ‘the emphasis of 
sense,’ if it unites imagery and melody into a complete 
whole, then there is no truer or greater poetry than we 
find in the finest of the Vedic verses. In English lite- 
rature, only the noblest passages in Shakespeare and 
Milton, for example, can be cited as a parallel to the 
best of the Vedic hymns, in respect of the spontaneity 
of expression. the power and sweep of rhythm and the 
subtlety and solemnity of effect. If sublimity is the 
echo of a great soul, certainly the Vedic poet had a 
greater soul than is found lodging in the primitive man. 

It is surprising to find that the Vedic sages were quite 
confident about the future of their poetry. Two per- 
sonified Rivers, addressing a sage-poet, say : 

etad vaco jaritar mépi mrishtha 
a yat te ghoshan uttara yugani 
Forget not, Singer! this word of thine, 
which after-ages will resound. 


(R. III. 33.8)! 
The words of the Vedas have been resounded through 


at least three and a half millenniums, and we should 
expect them to be resounded for many more. 


1. No. 166. 


II. SOME FACTS ABOUT THE VEDIC RELIGION 


Except for certain non-conformist cults, all religious 
denominations in the different ages in India have recog- 
nised the Vedas as the supreme authority. Not only 
this, but the texts of the four Vedic Samhitas have been 
regarded as the most precious religious documents from 
the earliest times onwards and for the last three thou- 
sand and five hundred years and more, have been hand- 
ed down by oral tradition—a feat unequalled in the 
history of the human race. The same attention has not 
been paid to the Upanishads or the Epics or the works 
of Sanskrit classical writers. 


Equally surprising is the fact that the Vedic religion 
should have survived through these thousands of years 
in spite of great social and political upheavals and terri- 
fic onslaughts on it from age to age. A consideration of 
these onslaughts and of the reaction of the religion to 
them may throw some light on its inner power. The fol- 
lowing are the more important religious onslaughts. 


The Buddhist Impact; The first great impact was that 
of Buddhism, a non-conformist sect of the Vedic reli- 
gion which arose in the 6th century B.C. It persuaded 
about one-half of India to accept the original religion in 
a restricted ethical sense, by renouncing ritual and meta- 
physics. But within a few centuries India absorbed the 
new sect into the parent body and little trace of Bud- 
dhism as an independent religion was left in this country. 
In doing so it adopted many of the new attractive fea- 
- tures of Buddhism, like temples, image-worship etc. as 
also some of the ethical points, like the emphasis on non- 
violence. Hinduism (as the Vedic religion, nationalised 
among the people of India, has come to be called) had 
adopted the theory of ‘avataras’ or divine incarnations 
and according to that Buddha himself was accepted as 
the ninth in a line of ten ‘avataras’. 


The Muslim Onslaught: Muslim sailors from Arabia 
were settled in Malabar by the Hindu king there in very 
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early Muslim times. Arabs invaded and conquered Sind 
in 711. But they could not proceed further and never 
reappeared as invaders. Other Muslim invaders came 
in the 11th century and later and a large part of the 
Indian sub-continent was almost wholly under Muslim 
rule for 500 years or so. But the Muslim Power that 
had conquered and converted, almost to a man, great 
countries like Persia, Turkey, Egypt, Afghanistan and 
parts of Europe, could affect the religion of the Hindus 
very little indeed; for after so many centuries, the Mus- ~ 
lims, including later converts, do not form even one- © 
fourth of the population of the sub-continent to-day. At 
the end of their palmy days, early in the 18th century, 
before new tracts like East Bengal provided numerous 
converts from the submerged classes, including unassimil- 
ated Buddhists, the Muslim percentage must have been 
at the most a third of what it is now—i.e. about 8, 
including foreign immigrants. Hinduism preserved it- 
self almost miraculously against the military, social and 
economic pressure exerted by Islam. The Vedas were 
preserved against the vandalism of all times by being 
passed on through the oral tradition. Great saints arose . 
who established religious sects (Vaishnavite and Sai- 
vite) that were democratic in character and carried a 
mass appeal through the cult of devotion (bhakti). And 
Indian womanhood distinguished itself by great loyalty 
in the face of terrible defeat and destruction. 


The Christian Onslaught: After the passing away 
of the founder of Christianity, missionaries were 
at work in different parts of Europe, and everywhere 
the new religion entirely supplanted the old. The wor- 
ship of Odin and the religion of Druids as well as Greek 
and Roman Paganism became completely extinct, every- 
body having gone over to Christianity. To India 
there came an Apostle, St. Thomas, in the first century 
and preached in Kerala. But the religion did not make 
a headway in this country. In fact, after ninteen hun- 
dred years the followers of St. Thomas are still confined, 
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as a group, to Kerala and even there they form hardly 
a third of the population. 


Christianity came a second time to India with the 
Portuguese in the 16th century. The Spaniards and the 
Portuguese had forced their religion on the Red Indians 
of Central and South America. Spain forcibly convert- 
ed the whole of Philippines. But Portugal could not 
convert the whole of even the small tract of Goa, with 
all its inquisitorial activities. Even to-day the Christians 

do not form a majority there. 

The third wave of Christianity came with the mis- 
sionaries of the British Period. Now the contest was 
unequal. On the Christian side were the new scientific 
knowledge of the modern world and the prestige and. 
power of the Government; on the side of Hinduism, 
the ignorance of the masses with hardly any leaders for 
them. Hinduism received a few shocks in the begin- 
ning.. Some of the enlightened western-educated Hindus 
renounced their religion. But a strange and powerful 
reaction followed. Great leaders of the religion appear- 
ed and produced a feeling of pride among its followers 
in its venerable antiquity and noble heritage and its 
unique position in the world. The activities of the 
Christian missionaries were now limited to the poorest 
and most backward communities, particularly the abori- 
gines, among which they have still been effecting 
conversion, though the means adopted by them are not 
always purely religious. But with all that, Christians 
form a little over 2 per cent of the population of the 
Indian sub-continent (2.3 p.c. in India and 1.7 p.c. in 
Pakistan according to 1951 census).* It may be stated 
by way of contrast that in China and Japan con- 
version to Christianity, especially among the educated 
classes, has been on a much larger scale than in India. 


* According to 1961 Census Christians form 2.15 per cent 
of the poaibined population of India and Pakistan (2.44 p.c. of 
the population of India and 0.78 p.c. of that of Pakistan). 
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Thus it will be seen that for the last three thousand 
and five hundred years or so Hinduism has flourished 
with a strange vitality, withstanding very severe on- 
slaughts. This, however, does not in itself establish the 
future invincibility of the religion, but provides good 
argument for each Hindu to do his utmost to preserve 
his great heritage. 


Hindu Generosity 


While considering the successful defence of the reli- 
gion against foreign attacks, it should also be noted how 
Hinduism acquitted itself in the days of triumph and 
how it treated others who were at its mercy. 


There is no historical record to show that Hindus 
practised acts like the Inquisition of Christians, that 
Buddhists were massacred or non-conformists driven out 
of the land. On the other hand there is clear evidence 
of religious harmony. For example, the Ellora rock 
temples which belong to three different religions, Brah- 
minism (Hinduism), Buddhism and Jainism, are all in 
a continuous line, the ordinary visitor being unable to 
distinguish where one religion ends and another begins. 
The same is the case in Khajuraho where Hindu and 
Jain temples stand together. In those parts of India 
which were reconquered by Hindus from the Muslims, 
not a single case of the forcible conversion of a, Muslim 
to Hinduism is reported to have occurred. (In fact, 
Hinduism had stopped admitting others to its fold). No 
tax corresponding to the jizia was imposed on Muslims. 
Even Hindu temples turned into mosques are not known 
to have been restored to Hinduism. There are instances 
of great courtesy having been shown to the conquered. 
This contrasts strongly with what the Spaniards did to 
the Muslims who had subjugated their country and ruled 
it for 800 years and had been finally defeated: after 
frequently subjecting them to the Inquisition and forced 
conversion they at last in 1609 gave the Muslims three 
days’ time in which to clear out of the country. 
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Foreign religious refugees were made welcome to 
this land, as in the case of Jews in South India (lst 
century), Parsees in West India (8th century) and Bud- 
chists in recent times. . 


It is this religious courtesy and the total absence of 
coercion in religious matters that built up a high moral 
prestige for Hinduism. 


The Hindu Spirit among Converts 


It is also interesting to note that Hindu converts to 
other religions have been, as a rule, more liberal than 
many followers of those religions elsewhere. For example, 
neither the Syrian Christians of Kerala nor the Roman 
Catholics of Goa are known to have burnt heretics. or 
witches or carried on a religious warfare among them- 
selves or against infidels. 


Similarly, Muslims in India have lived amicably 
with Hindus, forming part of a social unit with the latter 
as an important factor. Such fusion of Muslim and non- 
Muslim is rare outside India and China. Again, there 
were Indian Muslims who highly specialised in arts like 
portrait-painting, to which the religion as practised in 
the country of its origin was strongly opposed. Thus 
even where Hindus left their religion, they retained a 
good deal of their culture and adjusted their new reli- 
gions to the ideals of that culture. 


From all these points of view the history of Hinduism 
will appear to be unique in the religious history of the 
world. 


If we were to consider the people in India who left 
Hinduism in the middle ages or modern times for some 
other religion, we would find that in many cases the 
conversions were effected by force, through the economic 
pressure of taxes, and through ordinary financial induce- 
ments. But more powerful than these external factors 
were internal causes like the ignorance of their religion 
among Hindus, due to the lack of religious leaders, and 
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social disabilities of certain backward castes (called 
‘““ntouchables’). The mass conversions in Sind, Kash- 
mir and East Bengal can be directly attributed to the 
absence of religious teachers. Had there been a saint 
like Ramananda or Chaitanya or Namadev or Tukaram 
or Nanak in these tracts, the masses there would not 
have changed their religion. What happened to these 
out-lying parts of India also happened to the Hindu 
settlements in Malaya and Indonesia: with minor ex- 
ceptions all went over to other religions.* 


If Christianity in modern times has made much less 
progress in India than it was expected to do, it is due 
to the knowledge of the purer and higher form of Hindu- 
ism being spread among the people by modern reformist 
bodies. It has also been found of late that wherever: 
the knowledge of the Hindu religion has been brought, 
there has been a desire among converts from the re- 
ligion to re-enter its fold. As Hinduism had shut its 
door against all comers no return was possible for ages. 
But as soon as the door was thrown open, even by pri- 
vate agencies, thousands were found to flock to it for 
re-admission. 


This is certainly surprising and is another indication 
of the marvellous vitality and magic of Hinduism. We 
do not hear of such mass movements for re-admission 
to the original religion elsewhere. Greek Christians in 
large bodies have not wanted to go bock to Paganism 
nor Hebrew Christians to Judaism nor Christians, con- 
verted to Islam, to Christianity, nor the forcibly con- 
verted Muslims of Spain to Islam. But in India millions 
of Buddhists returned to Hinduism and in modern times 
thousands of Muslims and Christians have done so. All 
possible measures, political, administrative and diplo- 
matic, were often found necessary in British India to 


* The same fate threatens the Hindus settled in West Indies 
and South America at the present time. On the other hand, 
the presence, on however small a scale, of enlightened elements 
in places like Fiji and Mauritius makes a_ difference in the 
situation. 
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check the movement, among Hindu converts to other reli- 
gions, for a return to the Hindu fold. Again, religious 
leaders like Swami Shraddhanand, against whom no case 
of adopting unfair means in conversion is known to 
have been made, were martyred for their championship 
of the cause of such re-admission. 


How to account for the magic of Hinduism? We 
think that the root of the whole matter lies in the imper- 
ishable truths and unconquerable spirit contained in the 
original documents, the Vedas, and the noble lives lived 
according to the high moral and spiritual ideals embodied 
in them, by generations of sages and saints, kings and 
commanders as well as by the masses of the people. True, 
the Vedic religion through hundreds of years has accum- 
ulated a vast number of imperfections, but there were 
also proper adjustments made from age to age to meet 
the requirements of the time-spirit. Perhaps nowhere else 
has the spiritual ideal of life and character been so lofty 
and nowhere else has the approximation of practice to 
some of these ideals been so close as it has been among 
Hindus. The weakness of Hinduism lies in the fact that 
all its ideals have not been followed with equal persist- 
ence or sincerity. The social ideal has been most neg- 
lected—caste and untouchability, in spite of certain eco- 
nomic advantages, have proved to be great stumbling- 
blocks in its way. 


But if the Vedic religion, so disorganised and neglect- 
ed, could exercise such powerful influence as its history 
shows, how much more can it do for humanity if it is 
truer to its noble aspirations and ideals! 


Ill. INTERPRETATION OF THE VEDAS 


It is usual for orientalists to consider the Vedas from 
the philological, anthropological or sociological point of 
view. Sufficient attention does not appear to have been 
paid to the fact that they have been the basis of a reli- 
gion that has been followed by hundreds of millions of 
people for several thousand years. 


There are difficulties in the way of a real religious 
study of the material. The invaluable commentaries of 
Indian scholars like Sayana have one grave defect : that 
in respect of the religion they usually speak in terms of 
their own age and are, therefore, often anachronistic. 
It was the indefatigable labour of the great orientalists 
that discovered new ways of interpreting the Vedas; 
but in understanding their interpretation of the religion, 
we have to take note of certain preconceptions that are 
likely to have influenced their judgement in an adverse 
manner. 


First, many of them were devout Christians, and 
believed that the worship of the true God was limited 
to Christianity alone and heathens and infidels, by what- 
ever name they called the object of their worship, were 
not worshipping God, but something else. 


Secondly, the consciousness of sin, and repentance in 
sack-cloth and ashes, have been accepted as the path of 
piety by Christians. Hence, to them the pagan cheerful- 
ness of the Vedas must appear irreligious. 


Thirdly, Christianity had popularised the ethical doc- 
trine of surrender to evil, of turning the other cheek 
when smitten on the one, of loving the enemy. This 
was accepted as the highest morality. Hence the farther 
one went from this concept of the ethical standard, 
the more degraded one was. But all forms of Paganism 
have the roots of their ethics in the heroic ideal. Accord- 
ing to Vedic “Paganism,” there could be no compromise 
with evil: it must be fought strenuously and relentless- 
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ly. The most important of the Vedic Deities, Indra, 
symbolises this heroic ideal. Now, to the typical Christ- 
ian, all the fire and fury associated with heroism is the 
mark of a barbarous state of existence. Some oriental- 
ists have however, gone to the extent of recognising 
Varuna, described as the King of the Universe (other 
Deities also are so described) whose noose gets hold of 
every sinner and whose emissaries roam over the earth, 
as the ethical Deity, even as the Ultimate Reality. But 
the true Christian with his notion of “the highest 
ethics” could not find himself well disposed towards the 
Hero-God, Indra, to whom many of the grandest Vedic 
hymns are addressed. | 


Fourthly, the theological prepossessions of the orien- 
talist were reinforced by scientific theories of the later 
nineteeth century. Chief among these was the doctrine 
of social evolution and progress, popularised by Herbert 
Spencer, which, however, had no real scientific connec- 
tion with Darwin’s theory of biological evolution. 
According to the law of progress, the world was getting 
more and more perfect as time passed on: hence things 
in the past were imperfect in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the present time. This provided the orien- 
talist with a ready assumption that the Vedic age 
being extremely remote, must have been in an extremely 
crude stage of civilisation. It was not till recently that 
this facile theory of progress was repudiated and among 
other things it was established that in matters of art 
and spiritual life there had been no progress for many 
hundreds of years. This new corrective, however, does 
not appear to have affected oriental studies. 


Fifthly, the nineteenth century being an age of 
science, and the sciences that chiefly interested the orien- 
talist being philology and anthropology, it was the prac- 
tice in those days, first, to trace the words of literature 
to their roots. The practice was quite good in so far 
as it applied to words of which the meaning was known. 
But when unknown words were traced to real or imagin- 
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ary roots and their meanings discovered, there was often 
in evidence a dogmatism worse than that of religion. 
Then there was the application of anthropology. The 
explanation of features of life in terms of the crudest 
possible theory of their origin became the rule of 
the day. The orientalists often let themselves go in this 
respect to lengths far outstripping the legitimate bounds 
of their science. 


Having presumed that the Vedas belong to primitive 
times, orientalists have expressed learned opinions about 
their defects as primitive poetry. For example, Cowell 
says, “The poetry of the Rig Veda is singularly deficient 
in that simplicity and natural pathos or sublimity which 
we naturally look for in the songs of an early period of 
civilisation. The language and style of most of the hymna 
is singularly artificial.” 


Now, the critic expecting to find qualities of the 
primitive ballad including “natural pathos” and puerile 
simplicity in the Vedas is disappointed at the “artificial- 
ity” of the Vedic language. It did not strike him that, 
though belonging to early times, the Rig Veda might also 
belong to a highly advanced and considerably sophistic- 
ated age. Indian historians, as a rule, have followed in 
the wake of Spencerian progressivists till recent times 
when, as in the following statement of Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookerji, a new voice is being heard:— 


“The first point of distinction is that the Veda and 
especially the primordial work known as the Rigveda, 
represents not merely the dawn of culture, but also its 
zenith. Indian thought is seen at its highest in the 
Rigveda...... On the one hand it is the first book of 
India and also of mankind. At the same time it shows 
the highest point of human wisdom. We see in it the 
whole process of evolution from its beginning to its 
completion.” (Indian P.E.N. March, 1942). 


Last, but not least, is the sense of certitude that 
has marked the temper of the average oriental scholar. 
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He often seems not to have any mental reservation in 
anything, nor to have allowed the benefit of doubt in 
respect of any of his conclusions. And it will not be 
wrong to believe that the very backward condition in 
which Indian masses were found to live and their poli- 
tical subjugation tended to prejudice the case of their 
ancestors in the eyes of the western observers. 


Now, in order to make an attempt to understand the 
Vedas as the basis of a religion that has vitally affected 
the lives of hundreds of millions of people, we should 
approach the orientalists in a critical spirit. Their re- 
searches can never be ignored in Vedic studies, but suffi- 
cent allowance must be made for their prepossessions. 
And the evidence of genuine Indian authorities in respect 
of the trend of religious thought should by no means be 
set aside. In this sense, the later Vedas will provide 
useful commentary on the earlier; so will later develop- 
ments of the Vedic religion in the Upanishads, in Bud- 
dhism, in the Bhagavata cult, in the Yoga cult etc., pro- 
vide valuable material for the interpretation of the Vedas 
even where they do not agree with the Vedic standpoint 
And traditional Vedic scholarship should also make its 
legitimate contribution. 


IV. VEDIC THEISM 


The Vedic view of the Divine is much subtler and 
deeper in spiritual content than the cults ordinarily 
known as monotheism and polytheism. 


Max Miiller distinguished the Vedic outlook from these 
by calling it henotheism. But he has not defined the 
term in such a way as to explain the full significance 
of Vedic theism. In the absence, however, of any other 
term in English we shall use it, by extending its connota- 
tion. Before considering it, it will be found useful to 
study monotheism and polytheism as religious cults. 


1. Monotheism 


To the philosopher monotheism and polytheism may 
mean just the belief in one God and many gods, respect- 
ively; but in relation to practical religion to which the 
terms apply, they mean much more than this. It is 
_customary to think that monotheism is superior to poly- 
theism. The theory of progress has led to the belief 
that polytheism perfects itself into monotheism by a 
process of growth. But a close examination of the cults 
will show that the claim to superiority is based on 
assumptions not acceptable to all. It will appear that 
the difference between them is not that of the degree of 
perfection, but of method. They represent two distinct 
patterns of thought. 


Let us consider some of the salient aspects of these 
patterns. First, monotheism is the belief in a single 
Divine Person. But this is only a partial description 
of the cult. Some think that it is the oneness alone that 
matters. But it is not so. For instance, one who thinks 
of the Divine as an impersonal Essence is not a mono- 
theist in the technical sense of the term. Those who 
quote the famous Rigvedic verse that says, “The One 
Being the sages call by many names,” do not sufficiently 
realise that here the One Being (Ekam Sat) is in the 
neuter gender standing for the ultimate Reality and not 
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for a Divine Individual, and hence is not the same as 
contemplated by the well-known creeds that describe 
themselves as monotheistic. To the monotheistic creeds 
God is a Person and not a metaphysical Essence. 


Secondly, as a Person the monotheistic Divinity can- 
not be conceived in any way one likes. For example, 
one who accepts a Single Divinity as Mother or Maiden 
is not a monotheist in the practical sense of the term. 
To the monotheist the Divinity is not only a Single Per- 
son but also a Masculine Person. Thus the distinction 
between polytheism and monotheism is not one of num- 
ber alone but of gender also. 


Thirdly, a monotheistic God cannot be any kind of 
male Person: He cannot, for example, be a Child or a 
Boy. He can only be a Father. One would not be a 
monotheist if one were to think of the Divine as Brother 
or any other relation. 


Supposing “Agni”in the following verse means the 
Ultimate Being, He would not be the typical monotheistic 
God because the relations in which He stands to man 
are more than one: 

Agni I deem my Father, my Kinsman; 
I deem Him my Brother, my Friend for ever. 


(R. VIL 7.3)! 


In other words, the monotheistic God is not only a 
single Person and a male Person, but He stands in a 
single relationship to man—that of Father. 


Fourthly, even as Father He must be believed to be 
a very elderly Person; not only a Father but a Patriarch. 

Fifthly, as a Person the monotheistic God cannot exist 
anywhere; He has His special abode—heaven. He is a 
Father who is in heaven. He may go wherever He 
likes, but heaven is His place of residence. 


Perhaps the most essential difference between mono- 


theism and polytheism lies here: that monotheism con- 
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templates the Divine in heaven and polytheism contem- 
plates the Divine in the universe. 


This makes a difference in the entire conception of 
life and religion. To the monotheist heaven represents 
a superior plane of existence and God a superior order 
of reality. To that order belong angels and archangels, 
cherubim and seraphim, who also live on that plane. 
According to this cult while heaven is sacred, the uni- 
verse is profane; while God and the angels who live in 
heaven are holy, man who lives on the earth is sinful; 
while God is great, man is small. 


Polytheism finds the Divine in the universe and hence 
there is but a thin dividing line between the sacred and 
the profane, the human and the Divine, the mortal and 
the immortal. In fact polytheism contemplates heaven 
on earth and God in nature and among men. 


Hence while polytheism is attached to the earth and 
thinks in terms of life and the joy of living, monotheism 
is attached to a hereafter and lives for heaven, looking 
down upon earthly things. This trait of polytheism has 
been called Paganism. 


Sixthly, monotheism is not a simple belief in a God in 
heaven who is a Father. Its God, a Patriarch, is a Ruler. 
He is the King of Heaven. And from heaven He also 
rules over the universe as its sole Monarch. Thus mono- 
theism is monarchical theism. 


Hence the ideology of monotheism is the ideology of 
monarchy. Heaven is the royal abode. The King is 
seated in His throne. He has his servants and emissaries. 
He appoints His vicegerents. He takes the best of His 
subjects to His heavenly court. The worst of them are 
flung into the dark prison-house, Hell. 


As King, He claims unstinted allegiance and homage. 
The subjects must offer their respects often enough and 
regularly enough to satisfy His royal position. They 
must bow and bend before Him and thus honour and 
exalt Him. They must stand in dread of Him. 
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And as the only King He is jealous of usurpers and 
rivals. He alone should receive the homage and no 
other. To offer homage to any but the God of Heaven 
is to be a traitor to the Kingdom of God. No wonder 
that ideal subjects of the Kingdom have thought that 
nothing can please the King better than the punishment 
of those who try to offer their honour and homage to 
persons or objects other than the God of Heaven. 


Seventhly, the monotheistic God has His perpetual 
Adversary or Enemy—Satan, who is a sort of Anti-God. 
Hence there is rivalry between God and Satan for the 
possession of the universe. Men are in constant risk 
of going over to God’s Enemy and God’s wrath is direc- 
ted against them when they are suspected of having done 
so. 


Eighthly, as monotheism centres in a Monarch, who 
is an absolute Ruler , the chief thing for His subjects is 
to know His will. The Divine Will is the only guide 
for man in his conduct on the earth. How to know the 
will of God? He sends His messengers (prophets) on 
earth to make His will known to mankind. Those men 
are virtuous who bow to His will and make it prevail 
on earth as in heaven. Those are sinners who disobey 
or defy His will or—it comes to that—the prophet who 
conveys the will to mankind. 


Religion, here, is the exercise by man of his own will 
to force himself to obey the Will of God. 


The difficulty with monotheism is that its prophets 
are not universally accepted. Asa result there has been 
acute rivalry between monotheistic creeds, each claiming 
an exclusive relation with the Supreme Being. 


2. Polytheism 


Polytheism finds many gods instead of just the One 
of monotheism in heaven. It believes in a synod or 
-assembly of gods, each being a well-defined individual, 
possessing a character of his own, and each distinguish- 
ed from the others by sex, special attributes and some- 
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times even age. The only difference between monothe- 
ism and popular polytheism is that in the latter the 
divine power is not centralised in one person; and 
hence the divine government is olygarchic instead of 
monarchical. 


Here one god or goddess may be invoked against 
another and the evil points in one may be counter- 
balanced by the good points in another. 


Again, a monotheist stands or falls by one God: a 
polytheist, having several, may change one god for an- 
other if the former fails to satisfy him. Thus, for a 
monotheist, the only alternative to his faith is heresy or 
atheism; but for a polytheist the alternative is not the 


negation of God, but the search for a better and greater 
god. 


Such was the polytheism of Egypt and Greece and 
Rome and such has been, with certain differences,the 
polytheism in some of the Indian Puranas. 


But there is a higher Polytheism in India which 
merges in Pantheism. The worshipper here comes to a 
point when he does not think of this god or that god 


but of the Divine Being, often most poetically appre- 
hended. 


Polytheism, whether anthropomorphic or losing itself 
in Pantheism, has some general characteristics, though 


in the pantheistic form there are subtleties not found in 
the popular type. 


First, polytheism is poetic theism. It approaches 
the divine idea through poetry. Hence it delights in the 
glory of form and colour; it touches the whole gamut 
of human emotions from the sublime to the tender. It 
includes the esthetic as an essential factor. — 


Secondly, polytheism, being poetical, needs the poet 
and the artist to interpret it; whereas monotheism, being 
political in structure, needs the soldier to fight the battle 
of the Monarch of Heaven. Polytheism does not know 
any holy war; while it is a usual feature of monotheism. 
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Thirdly, polytheism, in accordance with its innate 
tendency, attempts to have its hold on the masses of 
people by poetical and artistic forms—by rituals and 
ceremonies, as well as by the appeal of music and song 
and of architecture, sculpture, painting, dancing etc. 
Monotheism, on the other hand, builds up a central 
authority and an institution with ramifications that 
penetrate into the entire life of the people, often to the 
rigid exclusion of some, if not most, of the arts, except 
architecture. 


_ Hence, fourthly, the appeal of polytheism is like that 
of poetry and art—spontaneous, independent, unofficial. 
The appeal of monotheism is centred in the compulsion 
of an institution and its laws. It is, so to speak, the 
official pressure of the institution that maintains the 
attachment of its followers to it. 


Thus, while conformity is the fundamental condition 
of the existence of monotheism, non-conformity is part 
of the essence of polytheism. Hence, while there is 
uniformity in monotheism, polytheism is marked by 
variety. 


It was seldom that polytheism became a State reli- 
gion; whereas monotheism is hard put to it to support 
itself without the backing of a State. As a rule, poly- 
theistic creeds have been maintained by individual 
initiative and effort. 


It will appear, fifthly, that polytheism, having no 
authoritative institution for its support, has to exist by 
making itself constantly acceptable to the people. So 
while remaining attached to the spirit, it has changed 
its forms very much as styles in art and literature have 
changed from time to time. In other words, polytheism 
must be perpetually creative and vital in order to escape 
extinction. If Egyptian and Babylonian polytheism dis- 
appeared, it was because it was not creative enough. 
Greek and Roman polytheism, however, had not lost its 


1. See No. 162. 
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creativity when it was superseded by Christianity. The 
creativity that it possessed fertilised the Christian religion 
during the middle ages and at the end of that period 
it reasserted itself in its pagan form, bringing about a 
revolution in the intellectual and spiritual life of Europe 
and a rebirth (Renaissance) of man. 


Thus, while polytheism has owed its continued exist- 
ence to flexibility and the capacity for change and 
adjustment, monotheism has derived much strength from 
orthodoxy and dogmatism, sometimes leading to the 
ruthless persecution and destruction of heretics and 
infidels. 


The difference here is what Matthew Arnold discov- 
ered between Hebraism and Hellenism. Monotheism is 
characterised by “strictness of conscience” or severe con- 
formity, and polytheism by “spontaneity of conscious- 
ness” or independent perception and expression. 

Sixthly, polytheism, the reaction of the free poetic 
soul to the esthetic appeal of the universe, makes 
imagination the chief vehicle of expression. Hence it 
deals in concrete imagery which is representational, 
suggestive, and symbolical, while monotheism, with the 
firm discipline of the will leading to the acceptance of 
definite articles of faith, including chiefly a belief in 
heaven and a God in heaven, thinks in terms of facts, 
and demands unquestioning faith in them. For example, 
according to monotheistic theology, God’s creation of the 
earth is an historical event that can be definitely dated. 
So is the birth of the Son of God according to mono- 
theistic Christianity. No true Christian has attempted 
to interpret the birth of Christ or Virgin Motherhood 
as a mere figure of speech or symbol. 


Thus, while polytheism flies on the wings of imagina- 
tion, monotheism is pinned down to facts. Disbelieve 
one of the facts and the whole structure of monotheism 
falls to pieces. But polytheism will remain unaffected 
by such attitudes. It makes no claim to historicity: it 
has nothing to do with facts and dates. Hence it has 
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no quarrel with science, just as poetry has none. For 
example, Christian theologians have found that if 
Darwin’s theory of evolution is accepted, then the whole 
doctrine of creation as given in the Bible will fall 
through and the religion itself will face annihilation. 
But it is not so in the case of polytheism. If, for example, 
Darwinism opposes some creation theory in some Purana, 
it will have no effect on the religion, because the Purana 
is not understood literally and historically; it is taken 
imaginatively and symbolically. And belief in the crea- 
tion theory is not a part of the polytheistic creed. 


3. Vedic Henotheism: The Cult of the One in Many 


There is a certain religious attitude which one comes 
across in different ages, and which is typical of the reli- 
gion as found in the Vedas—the earliest and most 
characteristic expression of the spiritual idealism of the 
Aryan type of civilisation—according to which the 
Divinity is contemplated as the One in Many and the 
Many in One. The term ‘henotheism,’ coined by Max 
Miller, covers part of this idea. Primarily, it defines 
an attitude resembling both monotheism and polytheism 
as religious cults. Henotheism resembles monotheism in 
that it describes the Divinity as One. It resembles poly- 
theism in that it contemplates the Divine as a God, or a 
Goddess; and Gods and Goddesses named by it are 
many. Often several are named together. But henothe- 
ism differs both from monotheism and polytheism. Its 
Deity is not the same as in Semitic monotheism nor are 
the different Gods and Goddesses so well defined and 
individualised as in polytheistic cults. Its speciality lies 
in that, though it contemplates many gods, it asserts 
each as the Supreme Being. The fact is that in heno- 
theism there is a general devotional attitude towards 
the Divine and this attitude remains unchanged even if 
the Deities addressed are changed. 

The Vedas, however, go farther than Max Miiller’s 
henotheism. They do so in two ways. First, by clear 
statements one Deity is identified with another or differ- 
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ent Deities with one Deity (e.g. Agni), and secondly, 
all Deities are indentified with one Divine Entity in the 
neuter gender as Ekam (the One), Tat Sat (That Being), 
etc. Thus Vedic theism is the worship of the One 
Divinity in many names and forms. We may call this 
‘Advaitist Theism’ [distinguishing it from the general 
Advaitist philosophy (Monism) which tries to prove the 
unity not of God only, but of all orders of reality.] 


Two essential aspects of Vedic Advaitism arrest our 
attention. 


First, the subjective aspect: If we consider the atti- 
tude of the worshipper the cult appears to be monothe- 
istic, in the philosophical sense. A Vedic prayer is 
born in a spiritual mood, a devotional attitude, in which 
the mind responds to the vision of the Divine. This 
attitude and this feeling remain constant, though the 
contents of the vision vary. This psychological factor 
provides the point of unity. 


Secondly, the objective aspect: If we were to ignore 
the subjective feeling and contemplate the multiplicity 
of forms, the cult would look like simple polytheism. 
Hence, observed externally, in relation to the form, the 
Vedic cult would appear polytheistic except for the 
amorphous character of the Deities. It is usual for 
many orientalists to describe it as polytheism. The 
description, as a purely formal one, may not appear 
inaccurate. But it loses sight of the spirit, and it is the 
spirit which is its chief point and which gives the cult 
its speciality. 

In respect of the spirit one important difference between 
Vedic Advaita and polytheism is that Vedic Deities do 
not combine in their character virtue and vice, goodness 
and evil like polytheistic gods and goddesses. All of 


them are good. Each represents the highest moral stan- 
dard conceivable by that sage. 


Not only is there no moral defect, but there is no 
zesthetic defect either, in the Vedic Deities. No Vedic 
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God or Goddess is deformed or decrepit. All are beauti- 
ful and noble. 


Here we find the secret of the indentification’ of one 
Deity with another. In form the Deities are many, but 
in spirit they are one. Vedic henotheism is an expres- 
sion of this spiritual approach. 


(a) The Aesthetic Factor 


In the Vedas each vision of the Divinity carries an 
esthetic value; for it is a vision of beauty and splend- 
our. As a religious attitude it is what the Bhagavad 
Gita calls ‘Vibhuti Yoga’—the path of splendour. The 
typical form of the splendour is light (Jyoti) and in 
the more abstract sense, glory (Bhargas), greatness 
(Mahas) as well as loveliness (Sri), beauty (Vapus), 
wonder (Citra) etc. According to this outlook the 
Divinity is Deva, ‘the shining One’ or the glorious’ 
One.’ Thus the conception of Divinity becomes primarily 
a generic idea, and, secondarily, the idea of an individual 
deity. Hence there is no essential contradiction in 
indentifying one specific deity with another, so long as the 
generic idea remains constant. 


(b) The Ethical Factor 


The Vedic Deity embodies the ethical value as much 
as the esthetic. There are two basic terms in the Vedas 
indicating their ethical value—Satya (truth) and Rita 
(eternal order, discipline of eternal law, goodness). It 
may be said that there can be no God or Goddess in the 
Vedas who does not represent the conceptions of Satya 
(truth) and Rita (eternal order). 

God is Satya-dharman, ‘one for whom truth is the 
law of being,’! Satya-Sava, ‘one for whom truth is the 
source of power,” Satyasya Sunu, Son of truth,and 
so on, and finally He is ‘the truth’—Satyam*‘ or in the 
metaphysical sense, Sat,> reality. Similarly, a God is 


1. Nos. 233; 2. 105; 3. R. VIII, 69.4; 4. No. 233; 5. No. Nos. 
26, 60; 
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Ritavan, upholder of Eternal Order,! and a Goddess 
Ritavari, protectress of Eternal Law,? and a Deity is, 
in the abstract, Ritam—Eternal Order.’ 


This takes religion to some fundamentals which can 
be contemplated as ends in themselves without reference 
to a Divinity. Hence Vedic theism is based on moral 
values which, as in the case of Buddhism, may be upheld 
in a non-theistic way, too. So in India it is not the 
atheist who is really objectionable, but the person who 
repudiates moral law (Dharma). The earth, according 
to the Vedas, is upheld not by the Will of God, but by 
truth (Satya)* of which God is the supreme exponent. 
Similarly the Veda says that God reveals Himself 
though Rita (Eternal Order).° 


God is supreme because He represents not only the 
beauty and splendour of Nature but also all virtue, all 
goodness, all nobility in man and woman at its highest. 
(This is another form of Vibhuti Yoga). In the Vedic 
prayers, there are descriptive terms for the Divinity 
which are in the superlative form, indicating the supre- 
macy of the Divinity, though the names of the deities 
are different. Thus, whether in one name or another, 
the Divinity in the Vedas has been spoken of as the 
supreme poet (Kavitama), the supreme hero (Viratama), 
as the supremely beneficent (Santama) etc.; similarly 
as the supreme father (Pitritama), the supreme mother 
(Matritama),© and so on. These terms indicate the Vedic 
sense of quality and value. Again, to an intellectual per- 
son, the superlative can imply only one individual; hence 
when two deities are described by the same superlative, 
the implication is that they are the same. For example, 
Agni and Brahmanaspati are both spoken of as Vipra- 
tama, the supreme sage; and as the superlative adject- 
ive indicates one person, so Agni and Brahmanaspati are 
one Divine Being by implication. 


1. No. 2273.2, 30.2133 docu NO. 1 20.a R.X.85.1; 5. Nos. 
134-135. y 
6. See No. 172. 
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(c) The Metaphysical Factor : One Essence 


So far it is the simple henotheism of Max Miiller, 
but the oneness of the Divine, implied through the 
psychological and ethical factors, is also presented in 
the Veda as a definite metaphysical proposition. It is 
clearly stated that ‘though He is one, the sages figure Him 
in many ways—Ekam santam bahudha kalpayanti (Rig 
Veda, X, 114.5).! Sometimes it is said that all Gods are 
one in Indra (e.g. Rig Veda, III, 54.17)? or in Agni (Rig 
Veda, II.1),> and sometimes one God is described as All- 
Gods (Vishva-Deva).4 The following well-known verse 
sets down the Vedic Advaita in clear language: 

They speak of Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni; and there is the 
divine, winged Suparna. The One Being the sages call by 
many names (Ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti) as Agni, Yama, 
Matarishvan (Rig Veda, I. 164.46) 5 


While speaking of the Absolute, the unqualified Being, 
the Veda uses terms like Ekam (the One), Tat (That), 
Tat Sat (That Being), Aksharam (the Eternal), Brahma 
(the Supreme Being), etc., in the neuter gender and 
singular number. And while contemplating the Abso- 
lute on the relative plane, manifested in the glory of 
the universe, the Vedic sage speaks of the Deva (the 
Shining One, God) in terms of quality and by descrip- 
tive or symbolical names, in the masculine or feminine 
gender, and in the singular, the dual or the plural num- 
ber. But the Veda strongly affirms that ‘when the first 
of mornings dawned, the Absolute (Aksharam) was 
manifested as Devas’, and that “great is the single 
Godhood of the Devas” (R. III. 55.1.).° 

This is the metaphysical foundation of Vedic theism. 
The idea of the One Absolute as the Pure Being domi- 
nates the great Creation hymn, in which it is said that be- 
fore creation, ‘‘the One breathed airless by self-impulse” 
and what is called creation took place when ‘That ONE 


i. No. 64; 2. No. 68; 3. No. 65; 4. See No. 105; 5. No. 60: 
6. 638A. . 
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was manifested” (R. X. 129.2-3).! The Deva or God is 
the manifest Absolute. So it is said elsewhere: “That 
(Tat) was Supreme in the universe, whence sprang the 
mighty God of splendid power” (R. X. 120.1). This 
idea of the Absolute is found not only in the first and 
the tenth cycles of the Rig Veda, but elsewhere too, as 
in the passage quoted above from the third cycle. (See 
also No. 61). 


Here we come to a doctrine, not of the oneness of the 
type of being called God who lives in a particular place, 
but of the Divine Being which pervades everything, and 
can be metaphysically understood. Hence this Vedic 
theism is not simple henotheism but something far more 
subtle and abstruse, far more sophisticated than any pri- 
mitive idea or even any modern civilised notion has been. 


This impression becomes strong when we find the Veda 
identifying the Devas singly and collectively with the 
One Absolute, as in the following: 

Agni is That, Aditya is That, Vayu is That, Chandramas is 
That, the bright One is That, Brahman is That, Apah (Waters) are 
Those, Prajapati is He (32.1).3 


Here not only is “That’ predicated to masculine deit- 
ies like Agni, Aditya, and so on, but to Apah, feminine 
deities in the plural, too. And ‘That’ is made synonymous 
with ‘Those’ and ‘He’. In other words it is indicated that 
‘That’, ‘Those’, and ‘He’ are the same. [One of the 
Upanishads tries to clarify the meaning by reading 
‘Apas’ (Waters) are That, Prajapati is That, (Sveta. Up. 
VIE, -2Tyt. 


In another Yajur Veda verse (32.8) the Divinity is 
spoken of in the neuter as Tat Sat (That Being) in the 
first line, and as the Omnipresent One (Vibhu) in the 
masculine in the second. Here is the Advaitic theism of 
the Vedas. The unity of God does not mean that there 
is only one individual in the species called God, but that 
the Divinity is supreme and all-pervading and all reality 


‘ 1. No. 61; 2. Under No. 63; 3. No. 63C. 
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becomes unified in That. “Yatra vishvam bhavatyekani- 
dam’’—‘In whom all find one home” (Yajur Veda, 32.8).! 
This Advaita includes monotheism in the pure, philoso- 
phical sense; as, for example, the Sama Veda says— 

Come, ye all, with your spiritual might (ojas), together to 
the Lord of glory (div), the only One, who, indeed, is the Guest 
of men; He is the First; to Him who desires us, all pathways 
turn. He is in truth the only One (Sama Veda, 373) .2 


The Atharva Veda (XIII) puts the idea arithmetic- 
ally: 
To him who knows this God simply as One 
Neither second nor third nor fourth is He called; 
(Nor fifth nor sixth nor seventh etc.) 
He surveys all—what breathes and what does not breathe, 
To Him goes the conquering power. 


But the idea takes a more comprehensive turn with 
what follows— 
He is the One, the One alone, 
In Him all Deities become the One alone.3 


Here simple monotheism develops into Vedic henothe- 
ism. Monotheism understands One Ged; One ruling 
over all; but beyond it lies the conception of the Vedic 
Advaita—of the One in many, and the many in the One. 


Philosophers, by the application of logic, may try to 
reduce the proposition to simple monism—that the One 
is real and the many unreal; but the Vedic Advaita lies 
beyond the logic of monism. It takes its stand on a 
mystical experience in which the One is real and the 
many too are real; and the many find their unity in the 
One. 

Those who accept mysticism can alone penetrate into 
the conception of the One in the many—as in the follow- 
ing: | 

Aditi is the sky, Aditi the mid-region, 
Aditi the mother, the father, the son, 
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Aditi is all deities, the five-classed men, 
Aditi is all that is born, all that will be born. 


(Rig Veda, I. 89. 10)! 


Here is an idea that goes beyond time and space. In 
the following the logical sense of quantity is superseded: 
And both the seas are Varuna’s loins 
And He lies in this small drop of water. 


(Atharva Veda, IV. 16.3).2 


The all-pervasiveness of the One is poetically con- 
ceived not only in the cosmic world but also in the world 
of man. The following is addressed to Brahman, the 
neuter term for the Divinity: 


Thou art man, Thou art woman, Thou art boy, 
Thou art maiden; 

Thou art the old man tottering with the staff; 
Thou existest on all sides. 


(Atharva Veda, X. 8.27)3 


The Veda has not, to any the least extent, ignored 
the individual vision of the Divine—whether in the 
masculine or the feminine or the neuter; whether in the 
singular, the dual, or the plural. Hence it has main-— 
tained the poetry of particular experiences. For example, 
Agni is the One Absolute—Ekam—but He is contemplat- 
ed in the masculine; so Ushas, though One (Ekam), is 
contemplated in the feminine as in the following: 

One (Hkah: mas.) is Agni kindled in many a place; One 
(Ekah: mas.) is Surya shining over all. 

One (Eka: fem.) is Ushas illumining all this. That which 

is One (Ekam: neuter) has become This All (Sarvam: neuter). 

(Rig Veda, VIII. 58.2)4 

This is the way of poetry and of mysticism. The 


theism of it is only the intellectual interpretation of a 
deep experience. . 


“1. No, 77; 2. No: Ta;a3s ao. 795.4. .No.862; 
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The Veda also speaks of the Absolute as Om, an in- 

declinable word,! and as Atma, the indwelling Spirit, 

both in the individual sense (soul) and in the universal 
sense (Oversoul) 2 


(d) The Ritualistic Factor: One Single Rite 

The Vedic ritual (Yajna) is in keeping with this 
Advaita character. Unlike the polytheistic or fetishistic 
ritual, it is one uniform ceremonial without, as a rule, any 
special applicability to the Deity worshipped. Whatever 
the Deity, the ritual is the same. The same oblation or 
libation is offered, though, in the accompanying prayer, 
one or many gods may be mentioned. 


One important difference from the ritualistic point 
of view between Vedic Advaita and polytheism is this: 
that the Vedas have made poetry and music alone the 
media of expression; whereas, polytheism has used 
plastic arts including sculpture. Sculpture so thoroughly 
particularises a deity that the logical anomaly of identi- 
fying one deity with another becomes a formidable diffi- 
culty. For example, the masculine Agni and Surya 
and the feminine Ushas are spoken of as Ekam—One, 
in the neuter. In visual arts such identification cannot 
be effected. Hence Vedic Advaita, inasmuch as it sub- 
stitutes one deity for another and identifies all deities 
with the One Absolute (in the neuter gender), cannot 
possibly fix the deities into definite plastic forms. 


Vedic deities are visions, but formless. They have 
received embodiment only in the poetry of the Vedas. 
When we read of Ushas—‘the daughter of the sky,” ‘like 
the bride decked by her mother, the last thing we 
should do is to imagine the female figure of a deity con- 


+ Cf. Rig Veda, X. 71.11: ‘One plies his task by reciting 
the verses. One sings the sacred hymn in Sakvari measures. 

‘One, the man of wisdom, speaks of the knowledge of the 
existing thing; and one lays down the rules of Yajna.’ 

Here four methods of religious practice are mentioned: re- 
citation, singing, the path of knowledge and Yajna. 

1. See No. 87; 2. See No. 86, 87; 3. No. 114; 4. No. 111. 
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cealed somewhere in the sky, who appears, on occasions, 
to mortals whom she favours. This would be polytheism 
and: Vedic Advaita differs from polytheism.$. 


(e) The Social Factor 


The social grouping of the Veda is in accordance 
with its principle of unity in diversity. It recognises 
the division of society into four types—the man of 
knowledge and religion (Brahmana), the man of politics 
and warfare (Kshatriya), the man of trade and industry 
(Vaigsya), and the working man (Sddra); but it says 
that all of them are limbs of the Divine Being; that 
they are respectively the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet 
of Purusha.! This means, in philosophical language, 
that the Siddra, the Vaisya, the Kshatriya, and the 
Brahmana, though pursuing different occupations, are 
the same in spirit. This is another instance of the many 
in One. It is social Advaita. 


Equally interesting is the social application of the 
principle of Vedic Advaita in respect of members of 
other religions. The hymn to the Earth in the Atharva 
Veda recognises the variety of men and creeds on the 


§ Some of the images in Vedic poetry are not capable of 
bei reduced to definite forms. For example, the famous de- 
scription of Purusha—the Cosmic Person—as ‘thousand-headed, 
thousand-eyed, thousand-footed’ is not the description of a 
figure; because, for one thing, the Vedas do not entertain the 
grotesque—all gods are beautiful; for another, the super-subtle 
Vedic poet should’ not be supposed to be imagining an equal 
number of heads and eyes. (The emendation of Atharva Veda 
here changing ‘thousand-headed’ into ‘thousand-handed’ was 
unnecessary, because the Rig Veda did not conceive a form.) 

' Similarly, the description of Indra as both father and mother 
can lead in the case of sculpture to only an artistic feat like 
Ardhanarishvara’ which will be out of keeping with the Vedic 
spirit. Likewise the sculptural representation of the Vedic 
symbol for the Ultimate—Suparna—the beautiful-winged (Bird) 
—will destroy its poetry and philosophy and leave in its place 
mere totemism! Similar will be the case with descriptions of 
the Divinity as Vrisha—the bull, or Varaha—the boar; terms that 
indicate nobility and greatness. 

1. No. 249; 
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earth: Janam bihrati bahudhad vivaicasam ndnadhar- 
manam prithivi yathaukasam—‘The earth that bears 
people speaking varied languages, with various religious 
rites (Dharman) acco to the places of abode” 
(Atharva Veda, XII. 1.45).1 


We find the antithesis between Arya and Dasa or 
Dasyu in the Vedas: but the antithesis is stated as one 
between enlightenment and ignorance, goodness: and 
wickedness, lawful life and lawlessness. The Veda, unlike 
Buddhism, preaches open battle against all forces of evil. 
Indra, the supreme Being, is also supreme as a fighter 
against evil—he is described as Vritrahantama, sup- 
preme among killers of Vritra, the power of darkness.” 
But no question of the ‘infidel’ is raised by the idea. 
On the other hand, it is stated that the enemy, whether 
our, kin or a foreigner, should be valiantly opposed (Rig 
Veda VI. 75-19).3. The evil-minded from the ranks of the 
forward-marching people must be eliminated (Rig Veda, 
X. 53.8).4 It is also said that God is the God of Dasa 
as well as of Arya—Yasyayam vishva dryo dasah Seva- 
dhipa arih—‘Lord God of glory is He to whom both 
Arya and Dasa belong’ (Rig Veda, VIII. 51.9). There 
is a prayer for the forgiveness of sins against the Bs 
ner (Rig Veda, V. 85.7). 


The Atharva Veda says God is as much of the foreign 
land (Widesya) as of our own land (Samadesya) (IV. 
16.8) .° 

The Veda wants Samjnhana, concord (loving union), 
to be established not only with one’s own people, but 
also with foreign peoples—a step that, it says, will put an 
end to wars (A. VII. 50).7 

So the principle of unity in diversity covers all human 
relations. 

There are mantras which extend this principle to all 
living beings (sarvani bhutaéni, Yajur Veda, 36.18)® 

1. No. 280. 

2. Under No. 172; 3. No. 262; 4. No. 196; 5. No. 273; 6. No. 72; 
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till at last we come to a grand idea of universal 
peace and serenity—the harmony with Nature (sarvam 
Santih, Yajur Veda, 36.17).! 


Thus it will be found that Vedic Advaita is not a 
casual creed; it is comprehensive in its application to 
life. People worshipped deities of their own. Polytheism 
synthesised them into ‘a pluralistic pantheon in which 
every deity was recognised as divine, though with 
qualitative differences. So Roman polytheism absorbed 
Greek and Egyptian gods within its religious creed. 
Hindu polytheism absorbed different kinds of gods and 
goddesses of different sects and tribes. But something 
which was subtler and grander had been done ages 
before them by Vedic Aryans. They accepted all the 
different deities that were worshipped, but synthesised 
them as manifestations of One Divinity, so that any one 
of them could be identified with any other or all the rest. 
Only a mind of the highest subtlety and accustomed to 
the mystical apprehension of reality could be conceived 
to be capable of this. In the verses which occur in the 
beginning of the second cycle of Rig Veda, an ideal of 
religious synthesis was set up, which only the greatest 
saints and sages of the world in the long after-ages have 
been found to contemplate. The poet worships the Deity 
Agni, but he finds that there are other Deities, male and 
female, like Indra, Varuna, Aditi and so on, whom other 
sages have worshipped. 


In the following summarised extract, he says addressing 
Agni: 


‘Thou, O Agni, art Indra...art Vishnu...art Brahmanaspati... 
art Brahman...art King Varuna...Mitra...Aryaman...Thou, God 
Agni, art Aditi...Bharati...Ila...Sarasvati. (Rig Veda, II.1). 


Some Orientalists have held the opinion that in the 
Vedas there is really nothing like henotheism; that it is 
simply polytheism; only, owing to the peculiar primit- 


1. No. 281. 
2. No. 65. 
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ive mentality of the worshipper, every deity is flattered 
as the Supreme Deity. But in the Veda we find not 
only henotheism, the description of every deity as the 
Supreme Deity, but also the identification of one deity 
with another, or of one deity with all the rest as in the 
passage quoted above; or of a deity or all deities with 
the abstract Divine Essence in the neuter form. Is there 
anything like this in polytheism? Can one speak of 
Apollo as Hermes, or of Hera as Athene, or of Apollo 
as Zeus, Hermes, Hera, and Athene? Never has poly- 
theism, ancient or modern, spoken in the manner of the 
Veda, of the One in the Many and the Many in the One. 


(f) Vedic Henotheism in Post-Vedic Ages 


The Advaita Theism, though a speciality of the 
Vedas, is found in later ages too. For example, we find a 
number of medieval sages in India preaching this idea in 
their own way: that God is one, though called by differ- 
ent people in different ways. Ordinarily, it is toleration 
of other people’s Gods. But the Vedic sage’s attitude is 
not simply one of toleration, but of acceptance; and it 
is not only the acceptance of another’s God with the hos- 
pitality of polytheism but acceptance of all Gods imagin- 
ed by all other sages as identical with one’s own—the 
one Deity without a second. 

We read about Sri Ramakrishna that part of his reli- 
gious experience was the contemplation of the Divinity 
according to the conception of different sects and reli- 
gions. Here we find, in our times, a religious pheno- 
menon of the same type as Vedic Advaita: of contem- 
plating the Divine not only in terms of one’s own God 
but of everybody else’s God. 

Thus henotheism, as found in the Vedas, is not a simple 
religious theory, but the symptom of a deep spiritual 
experience. 

The working of this henotheistic principle is found 
in the synthetic part of the Avatara theory: that all 
Avataras are incarnations of the same Deity. The result 
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of this is the resolution of age-long sectarian differences. 
Rama and Parasurama were Kshatriya and Brahmin 
heroes in opposition; but in the melting-pot of Avatara 
theology both are incarnations of Vishnu. Even Buddha, 
the rebel against Brahminism, became, by this process, 
an Avatara, and hence the conflict of ages was composed 
not by simple toleration but by acceptance. This is the 
way—though a popular way—of Advaita theism. 


The success of henotheism as a religious cult is found 
to depend on the fulfilment of the essential conditions in- 
cluding the principles enumerated above: (i) that the 
worshipper must bring a pure, prayerful mind; (ii) 
that whatever deity he entertains should be conceived in 
terms of truth, goodness, and beauty; (iii) that the 
metaphysical basis of unity in diversity should be secure- 
ly established; (iv) that the ritual should be in keeping 
with the idea of unity; and (v) that the unity should 
not remain a mere abstraction but must find a concrete 
form in terms of social life, both internal and inter- 
national. Henotheism, as found in the Vedas, can 

therefore, apply only to highly cultured concepts of 
religion. Where this attitude prevails, polytheism is 
easily transformed into henotheism and the worship of 
many gods in different shrines becomes really the worship 
of God. This has been the case in India. 


(g) Henotheism and other Religious Concepts 


From our examination of the different religious con- 
cepts regarding the Divinity we find that there are 
different attitudes that one religion can take up in res- 
pect of another. One is that of monotheism with its 
exclusive claim that its God is the only God; then there 
is the method of accumulation followed by polytheism, 
in which all types of deities imagined at different times 
by different people are entertained and fostered and 
allowed to exercise whatever influence they can on the 
religious life of the people; and finally there is the 
method of spiritual synthesis represented by Vedic heno- 
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theism, in which there is no mere toleration, no mere 
hospitality to another’s God,. but acceptance of another’s 
God as one’s own and as the One Divinity. This 
last is logically puzzling, but it has been part of the 
mystic experience of great sages and saints at all times. 

The henotheistic God is not jealous of other Gods, 
for, in the last analysis, all true worship is the worship 
of God. As the Bhagavad Gita says: 


Even those devotees who worship other Gods with faith, 


really worship Me, (though) in an irregular way. 
(IX. 23) 


Thus while polytheism is a federation of different 
grades of theism, monotheism, in its accepted religious 
sense, carries the imperialistic challenge of one social 
group against all other groups. But a plurality of 
monotheistic creeds by its very logic, creates a situation in 
which constant conflict is the rule of life. The way out 
of this appears to lie in henotheism as found in 
the Vedas—the acceptance of one another’s Gods as the 
One Divinity and perfecting the knowledge of That 
through spiritual effort and experience. This henotheism 
or Advaitic theism has worked as a powerful force in 
the spiritual life of India, though in its comprehensive 
form it is a special feature of the Vedas. 


V. SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE 
VEDIC RELIGION 


It may be said of the different religious sects origin- 
ating in India that the thing that matters most with 
them is not so much what one believes as how one 
behaves; not so much the intellectual acceptance as the 
moral conduct and the spiritual build. The basis of 
religion, then, is the moral law with spiritual discipline 
guiding life. The common term for this law and this 
discipline is Dharma, a word cognate with form in 
English. Dharma is the ideal form of conduct. 
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A. The Six-fold Dharma 


Vedic theism presupposes the existence of Dharman 
(an older form of the term), meaning, the Eternal Law. 
For example, it is said of Vishnu that ‘He upholds the 
eternal statues (Dharmani)’ (Rg. I. 22. 18). Agni has 
been described as the ‘President of Eternal Laws’— 
Adhyaksham dharmanam (Rg. VIII. 48, 24). 


The Mahabharata, wanting to give the root-meaning 
of the word Dharma, says: 
Because it upholds, it is called Dharma; Dharma upholds 
the creation. 
(Karnaparva, 69.59.) 


Lord Buddha popularised the term in its Pali form, 
Dhamma, signifying eternal moral principles, uncon- 
nected with, and independent of, one’s faith in the 
Divinity. 

Thus Dharma stands for the fundamentals of religion, 
the ideal form of conduct that was accepted as the 
foundation of right living by all religious orders in 
ancient India, whether theistic, atheistic, or agnostic. 
The contents of Dharma are more or less taken for 
granted by the people from tradition or from the general 
outlook of a particular religious order. Latter-day lead- 
ers of religion have, as a rule, defined their concepts in 
detail. It would be interesting to find a comprehensive 
definition of Dharma in early religious literature—of the 
basic principles that are believed to uphold society. 


Such a statement about the contents of Dharman 
(Dharma) is found in the Atharva Veda. It speaks of 
the earth as “upheld by Dharman” : 


Prithivim dharmana dhritam 
; (Ath, XII. 1.17). 


and in the same hymn it enumerates the principles that 
uphold the earth: 


Satyam brihad ritam ugram diksha tapo 
brahma yajnah prithivim dharayanti. 
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‘Truth, Eternal Order that is great and stern, consecration, 
austerity, prayer and ritual—these uphold the earth.’ 
(Ath. XIf, 1.1.)! 


These six, then, according to the Vedic ideal make 
Dharman or Dharma, the fundamental principles of reli- 
gion. Let us consider them. 


I, TRUTH 


It is important to note that the Veda places truth 
first and ritual last in religion. This is not without its 
special significance, for in every age in the history of 
the Vedic reiigion ungrudging supremacy has been con- 
ceded to truth, and there is nothing in this religion 
like articles of faith. In every age the problem has 
been to find out truth and not to stick to belief. Every 
period of Indian history has had its sage and seeker 
after truth and the sincerity and freedom of their minds 
have been responsible for the maintenance of the philo- 
sophical and spiritual outlook. 


In the Vedas truth has been described as the essence 
of divinity. ‘Savitdé satyadharma@’: 'The Deity has truth 
as the law of His being, says the Atharva Veda (Ath. 
VII. 24.1).2 The Rig Veda calls the Deities Manifesta- 
tions of truth : 

‘The three and thirty Deities, Manifestations of Truth, saw 
You Two (Asvins) approach Truth.” (Rg. VIII. 57.2).2 


Elsewhere in the Rig Veda the Deity has been des- 
cribed as true (Rg. I. 1. 5; I: 29. 1). Ultimately, in 
religion, as undrestood in ancient India, it is not so much 
a question of theism and atheism as it is one of truth 
and untruth. 

‘Let us worship Indra, the True (satya) and not un- 
truth (anrita).’ (Rg. VII. 62, 12)2 A sage defends 
himself by saying that he did not make untruth (anrita) 
his God. (Rg. VII. 104. 14). 
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Prayer and ritual of the right type come out of a 
truthful life and true heart. The libation of Soma flows 
—‘speaking truth, truthful in action’—satyam vadan 
satyakarman (Rg. IX. 113. 4).! The path of religious 
progress is the path of truth. An Upanishadic sage 
says: : | 

By truth is the divine path laid out 
By which sages, having obtained what they desire, 
Ascend the supreme abode of Truth. 

(Mundaka Up. Ill. 1.6). 


The Atman, he says, is to be realised through truth— 
satyena labhyah (Mundaka Up. III. 1. 5). And with 
supreme confidence he declares: 


Truth alone triumphs and not untruth. 
(Mundaka Up. II.1.6). 


Truth in its moral sense is truthfulness, integrity; 
in a metaphysical sense it signifies reality, and Satya 
becomes Sat. Satya applies to conduct; Sat is an object 
of search, of knowledge or realisation and vision. Hence 
the Upanishadic prayer: ‘Lead me from  unreality 
(asat) to reality (sat)’ (Brihadéranyaka, I. 3. 28). But 
Sat as a metaphysical entity is abstruse and mystical. 
Sometimes a sage makes a modest inquiry: 

Unknowing I ask of those who know—the sages— 
as one ignorant for the sake of knowledge: 
What was that One in the form of the Unborn? . 
(R. I. 164.6) 2 
The question persists even in worship: 
‘Who is the Deity we shall adore with our oblation?’ 
(R. X. 121)3 
_ A sage of the Yajur Veda records his vision of Sat, 
in which the universe is united as men in the home. 


(Y. VS. 32.8).4 From sage to sage, the knowledge passes 
like the information about an unknown land from tra- 
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One ignorant of the land asks of one who knows it; 
he travels forward, instructed by the knowing one. 
CR acaaeiace 


A traveller who has yet a long way to go may, with 
just modesty, remain silent about Sat, the Reality. One 
may even adopt with the Buddha the attitude of reserve 
regarding the Ultimate Reality. But with Satya, truth, 
it is different. Satya is our concern at every moment 
of life. The Vedic sage has contemplated a state beyond 
Sat and Asat, reality and unreality: ‘Then (at the 
beginning) there was neither unreality (Asat) nor reality 
(Sat)’ (Rg. X. 129.1)2 But truth as a value of life 
is abiding and ultimate. ‘By truth is the earth up- 
held,’ says the Rig Veda. (Rg. X. 85.1. also Ath. XIV. 
1.1). ‘Quicken truth’—Satyam jinva—says the Yajur 
Veda. A sage of the Upanishad begins his spiritual dis- 
quisition by asserting, ‘Satyam vadishyami,’ ‘I will speak 
the truth.’ 


2. ORDER (RITA) 


(a) The ethical aspect of Rita. 


The first esssential of Dharma, then, is Truth. The 
second is Rita, Eternal Order, Eternal Law. The word 
is obsolete in modern times, but its negative anrita (Rg. 
1.105. 6), meaning, literally, disorder or chaos, has been 
used from ancient times as the negative of truth. In its 
moral aspect Rita is cognate with truth. ‘Rita and 
Satya’ are spoken of by the Rig Veda as being “born 
in the beginning of things out of blazing spiritual 
fire” (Rg. X. 110.1). As Satya upholds the earth, 
so does Rita uphold the heavens. (R. X. 85. 1). In 
the offering of the Soma libation the sage speaks of Soma 
as ‘declaring Law (Rita), splendid by Law (Rita), 
truth-speaking, truthful in action (R. IX. 113. 4). We 
must praise “Eternal Order’ (Ritam Samsantah) and 
think in a straight way’ (R. X. 67.2).4 


12 Now 52 
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Rita, in its moral aspects, however, is wider than 
truth; it includes justice and goodness, and is almost 
synonymous with Dharma as an ethical concept. So 
Rita is opposed to evil, and the opposition is severe; 
therefore it is spoken of as ‘stern’ (ugram).! It has been 
said: ‘The wicked do not tread the path of Eternal Law’ 
(Rita) (R. IX. 73.6)? 


The following is addressed to Brihaspati, who rides 
the awful car of Rita, destroying evil: 
Having chased the wicked ones and darkness 
Thou mountest Thy refulgent car of order (Rita), 
the awful car, O Brihaspati! that subdues the foe, 
slays the wicked, cleaves the stall of light and brings the rays. 
(R, IL oss 


(b) Rita as Cosmic Order. 


Rita, like Satya, forms an essential part of the con- 
cept of the Divinity. A God is ‘Ritavan’, a Goddess 
‘Ritavari’, Guardian of the Law. Here Rita has a wider 
implication than morality; it stands for cosmic order 
too,—for the immutable law of nature, by which the 
universe becomes systematised and integrated and avoids 
chaos and confusion. ‘Gods chant the song of Rita,’ 
says the Veda (R. I. 147, 1). In one verse the Divinity 
is identified with Rita. (R. IV. 40. 5, also Y. VS X. 
24).* As on the moral plane Rita leads to the triumph 
of good over evil, so on the cosmic plane it leads to the 
triumph of light over darkness. It is said of Indra 
that— 


He, shining, caused to shine what did not shine, 

by Law (Rita) He lighted up the dawns. 

He moves with steeds yoked by Eternal Order (Rita), 

making man happy by the chariot-nave that finds the light. 
(R. VI 39.4)5 


There is, then, a co-ordination between natural law 
and moral law. Good life, which is life lived according 
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to Rita as moral Law, is cognate with the cosmic law 
governing nature. ‘We will follow the path of goodness 
like the sun and the moon (following their paths),’ says 
a Rig Vedic sage.! Happiness comes from treading this 
path. ‘Lead us beyond all pain and grief,’ so runs a 
prayer, ‘along the path of Eternal Law (Rita)’ (R. X. 
133.6). 

The man of faith is really one who has understood 
and accepted the Eternal Law (Rita); and the atheist 
is one who does not believe in the eternal values, and 
does not stand for goodness and oppose evil, according 
to Eternal Law. Vrtra whom Indra destroys is the 
power of darkness and evil, who obstructs the working 
of Rita. The Dasa and Dasyu are ‘followers of evil 
laws, inhuman (anyavrata, amdnusha)’ (R. X. 22. 8, 
VIII. 70. 11).2 What is revelation but the awareness 
of the working of Eternal Law in nature and life ? 


Some have said, ‘There is no Indra. Who has seen him? 
Whom shall we worship?’ 

‘I exist, O singer! Look at me here. All that exists I surpass 
in grandeur. The commandments of Eternal Law (Rita) make 
me mighty. When I rend, I rend the worlds asunder.’ 

(R. VIII. 100. 3-4).3 


The sceptic who complains of not having seen Indra, 
is asked to see him here (iha)—in the universe itself, 
through the splendour and the order resulting from the 
working of the Law, and the severity of the moral rule. 


(c) The aesthetic aspect of Rita 


Rita that reduces chaos to cosmos, and gives order 
and integration to matter also gives it symmetry and 
harmony. Hence the conception of Rita has an aesthe- 
tic content too; it implies splendour and beauty. For 
example, when in obedience to Law the rains break, the 
‘fountains’ that ‘bubbling, stream forward’ are ‘young 
virgins skilled in Law’ (R. IV. 19. 7).4 Nature becomes 
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beautiful through conformity to Law. The lovely Dawn 
(Ushas) ‘true to Eternal Order,’ is ‘sublime by Law’ 
(R. V. 80.1);! ‘the youthful Maiden breaks not the laws 
of Eternal Order by coming day to day to her tryst’ 
(R. I. 123.9)2 


So Rita that holds together the cosmos through natural 
law is the discipline of life through moral law; and it is 
also the discipline of form that makes beauty. 

Firm-seated are Bternal Law’s foundations. 


In. its fair form are many splendid beauties. 
(RIV. 23:9)3° 


It is for this reason that the Vedic Gods, upholding 
Rita, are all lawful, and beautiful and good. Their beauty 
is a significant attribute. Terms implying beauty like 
Sri (beauty, splendour), bhargas (glory), vapus (beauti- 
ful form), vama (lovely), caru (beautiful), citra (won- 
derful) are frequently used for the Deities. 


In the following verse there is a vision of Agni as 
the beautiful One: 
O wonderful One, O Lord of wonders! 
Give us what is most wonderful, life-giving. 
O bright One, with Thy brightness, give to Thy singer 
great wealth, brilliant, with many heroes. 
(R. VI. 6.7).4 


Similarly, Varuna represents the beautiful form 
(rupa) that lies behind the cosmic order: 
He, the supporter of the world of life, 
who knows the secret names of the beams of the dawn, 
He, Poet (Kavi), cherishes manifold forms (riipa) by 
his poetic power (kavya). ences 
(R. VII. 4125)5 


Of Indra it is said that ‘He is beautiful as the heaven 
to. look on’ and is ‘an active dancer’ who attracts by 
beauty, (Sri) (R.. Vies29 .3).° 


1.. Novis: 
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The beauty created by Indra through the application 
of cosmic order is spoken of in the following verses: «| 
Thou who by Eternal Law (Dharman) hast spread about 
flowering and seed-bearing plants, and streams of water, 
Thou who hast generated the matchless lightning in the sky, 
Thou, vast, “encompassing vast realms, art a fit subject for 
our song’ . Ss ; 4 
(R. W. 13.7).1, 


The aesthetic approach to reality illustrates the high- 
est refinement of the mind and the finest culture. -And 
- what delicate moral impressions on character must be 
produced by the representation of the beauty and charm 
of young womanhood in terms of divine grace and holi- 
ness! On every sensitive mind the imagery must imprint 
itself in all its sacredness and sublimate the concept 
of womanhood beyond anything that moral exhortations 
and prohibitions can achieve. There arise before us 
visions of Ushas as ‘the noble lady’ (R. I. 48.5), as 
one ‘who goes like a maiden in pride of beauty, smil- 
ing, youthful, brightly. shining’ (R. I. 123.10), as one 
‘who is lovely as a bride adorned by her mother’ (R. I. 
123, 11), as the Beauty who, ‘as if conscious that her 
limbs are bright like one who has bathed, stands up, vis- 
ible to us’ (R. V. 80.5), as ‘the Daughter of the sky, 
bending opposite to men like a virtuous maiden’ (R, V. 
80.6), as one ‘who like a dancer enrobes herself with 
her embroidered garments’ (R. I 92, 4), as the Maiden 
who ‘bending down, clothed in a red form, is seen advanc- 
ing as one wonderful’ (R. VIII. 101.13), and as ‘the God- 
dess, the bringer of light, whom poets welcome with the 
singing of hymns’ (R. V. 80.1). To Ushas, the Maiden, 
the poets wish to be ‘as sons of the mother’ (R. VII. 
81.4).2 


The beauty of Ushas is the beauty of the maiden, 
the beauty of Sarasvati is that of the mother. And not 
only has the woman’s loveliness been enshrined in the 
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portraiture of the Goddess, but it has also been evoked 
through simile or metaphor to illustrate divine attri- 
butes. There are fine vignettes of mother and child in 
the reference to ‘the mother bending to feed her child’ 
(R. III. 33.10), of ‘the mother kissing her child and the 
child returning the kiss’ (R. G. 114.4), of ‘babes in 
arms reposing on their mother’ (R. VII. 43,3), of ‘play- 
ful children, whose mothers are handsome:’ ‘gisdla na 
krilayah sumatarah’* (R. X. 78, 6).! 


By revealing the beauty that lies at the core of the 
cosmic order (R. IV. 23, 9),2 the Vedic sages uplifted 
the mind of man to unimaginable heights. And in a 
way that only very modern minds can properly under- 
stand, the hold on the aesthetic also stabilised the 
fundamentals of character and right living more dur- 
ably than mere moral preaching could do. One who 
learnt to admire the divine beauty of the woman did 
not need the ordinary social taboos to keep him straight 
in his moral character. For the woman also there is 
not much by way of exhortation to virtue: but beauti- 
ful pictures present the ideal for all times. For ex- 
ample, speaking of the purity of the Deity, the sage 
says that He is ‘like the irreproachable wife loved by 
her husband’ (R. I. 73,3). So, in the eyes of the Veda 
there is divine purity in the chaste wife. 


In a succession of verses, Savité is implored to ‘send 
far away all evil,’ and ‘send what is good’: then he is 
asked to grant ‘all things that are beautiful’, and then 
he is spoken of as one ‘whose power is in truth’ (R. V. 
82. 5—7).4 Thus the Deity is understood in terms of 
goodness, beauty and truth—the three ultimate values. 
Ushas, the beautiful One, ‘obedient to the reins of Order 
(Rita),’ is implored to send all blissful thoughts (R. I. 
123. 14). Thus beauty, an aspect of Rita as cosmic law, 


* The following calls up a picture of father and child: 

‘I grasp Thy garment’s hem as a child grasps its father’s.’ 
(Rg. III. 53.2), No. 19. 
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is, so, to speak, only the obverse of Rita as moral law. 
So form as beauty (Riipa) and form as morality 
(Dharma) are harmonised by the contemplation of a 
universal (brihat) order (Rita). 


(d) Rita as Rite 
The term Rita has also been applied to the Vedic 

ritual. It has been observed that Rita is rite as well as 
right. As a ritual Rita signifies the orderly perform- 
ance of the ceremonial part of the worship which is a 
complicated form of action, and therefore possesses the 
attributes of art. So like the aesthetic form, the form 
of the Yajna also conforms to laws of order. And the 
order observed at the ritual is a symbol of Eternal 
Order, including the eternal statutes of moral life. The 
Deity of the ritual, Soma is invoked in the following 
words : 

O Purifier! 

driving off the lawless, looking at the light, 

Sit in the place of the sacred rite (Rita). 

CRE IX TS 3) 


‘Let not the licentious enter the place of worship,’ 
(rita) says another verse (R. VII. 21. 5).! The Soma 
libations flowing ‘in streams of Rita,’ are asked ‘to 
glorify the Deity as they make the whole world noble 
(arya) and drive away the lawless’ (R. IX. 63.5) Rita 
uplifts the spirit : 

‘Ascending the lofty heights of Order (Rita) the bands of 
singers sip the sweets of immortality,’ 


The earth is sweet to the man who lives by Law 
(ritayate) (R. I. 90. 6-8). 

It is interesting to note that while Rita as cosmic 
and moral law is understood to be immutable, Rita as 
ritual is expected to vary with time and to be renewed 
‘to suit the human desire for change: ‘Navyo jayatam 
ritam; let the new ritual grow (R. I. 105. 15).4 
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(e) Rita as Social Order. 


In the Vedas every God or Goddess is spoken of as 
the protector of Rita, the cosmic order. More particularly 
certain Deities are described as Kings who are guardians 
of Rita, and as Kshatriyas—protectors and rulers. Mitra 
and Varuna have been spoken of as such: 

Upholders of Eternal Order (Rita), 
Powerful, they have installed themselves for sovereignty 
(samrajya): 
Rulers (Kshatriyas) whose laws stand fast: 
They have obtained their sway (kshatra). 

(R. VIII. 25-8).1 


The emissaries of Varuna, ‘upholders of Eternal 
Law, ’survey both the worlds,’ and ‘inspire the praise- 
songs of noble-minded poets’ (R. VII. 87.3). The sinner 
is caught in the noose of Varuna. 


The earthly king makes Mitra and Varuna his One: 
Like them he wants to be an upholder of order (Rita) 
as applied to social life; he, therefore, calls himself a 
Kshatriya. In the Yajur Veda the king while receiving 
‘consecration is told: IG4 b| 

Thou art Mitra, thou art Varuna. 
(Y. VS: xe 


The Kshatriya, being a protector and a defender, is 
necessarily a fighter, too. The Deity who represents the 
ideal of the fighter as well as the giver of law, is typical- 
ly Indra. In Him the spirit of Kshatra finds its widest 
application : 

Great art Thou, mighty Lord, through valour; 
obtaining wealth, O stern One, conquering the foes; 
Thyself alone the King of the whole universe, 
such as Thou art, Thou causest battle and peace. 

(R. Ill. 46.2)3 


‘I deem Thee, Indra, as the Banner of heroes,’ sings 


a sage, ‘I deem Thee as the Chief of the people’ (R. 
VU. 96.4). 
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There is a stirring call to the people to be heroic after 
the manner of Indra : 
Imam, sakhayo anuvirayaddhvam (R. X. 103.6).! 
‘Comrades, be heroic, following the example of Him 
(Indra).’ ‘Heaven and earth bow before Him; before 
His might the mountains tremble’ (R. II. 12, 13)2 A 
great hero, He is also merciful. But His grace comes 
out of His might: 
Savasé dakshindvan—‘graceful theoush: power”. 
(heed 2.29.3) 3 
In Soma, who has also been described as King, the 
ideal of Dakshina or grace has found fine expression : 
He clothes those who are naked (nagna). 
He doctors those who are diseased; 


. Through Him the blind man sees, the cripple walks. . 
Che evil: 79-2) + 


Vishnu, ‘the Upholder of eternal statutes (Dhar- 
mani), the Protector (Gopa)’ (R. I. 22.18), is also a 
typical representative of the ideal of royal and divine 
grace. There are His ‘three places, filled with sweet- 
ness, and imperishable joy with holy bliss (svadha)’ 
(R. I. 154 .4).§ 


The earthly king becomes a Kshatriya, protector, by 
applying his Kshatra, ruling power, to society, as the 
Divine Kings apply their ruling power to the universe 
in accordance with Rita.* 


Rita and Fate 


The ideal of society is to translate the order (Rita) 
of the cosmos into social order. Like the Greek con- 
cept of Fate, Rita is independent of the will of the gods. 
But the Greeks found in Fate a power which even the 
gods could not withstand, which was arbitrary, and which 


* The ancient Persian king’s name, Artaxerxes, is found to 
be the same as ‘Ritakshatra,’ ‘Defender of Rita.” 
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foreordained the course of mortal life beyond the capa- 
city of anybody to alter it. This led to the typical Greek 
concept of Tragedy—that man was a helpless victim 
of Fate. In India, however, Rita never became fore- 
ordination; it remained Eternal Law and Eternal Jus- 
tice. As a result, however, of the working of Eternal 
Justice there could be no escape from the consequences 
of our deeds: a man must reap as he sows. So the 
conception of stern Rita led to the doctrine of Karma. 
With the detailed acceptance of the doctrine of rebirth, 
every soul was believed to be born with the residue of 
Karma of previous births (praktana) which, remaining 
unseen (adrishta), guided man’s present life to happi- 
ness or misery according to Eternal Justice. Thus India, 
too, came near the Greek idea of predetermination. But — 
this was in later ages. In the Vedas there is no pre- 
determination. There is confident faith in man’s capacity 
to follow Rita in making order prevail against disorder, 
cosmos against chaos. The existence of evil is recogniz- 
ed, but it is believed that evil can be fought and fought 
successfully, within us and without us. Indra’s destruc- 
tion of Vritra, the power of darkness and evil, which is 
opposed to Rita, is indicative of the final triumph of 
goodness and law over evil and disorder. Indra is 
Vritrahantama, ‘Supreme among slayers of Vritra’. 
Every man has his own Vritra to fight; he can fight him 
successfully only if he is valiant enough. Thus the 
Vedic outlook is the heroic or epic outlook on life. Life 
is hard and there is evil in our midst; but victory is 
ours if only we are brave, and follow goodness resolute- 
ly. ; 

The rocky stream flows on; 

Hold together, my comrades! 
Stand erect and cross it. 
Let us leave here those that are evil (asivah); 
we will cross over 
to powers of goodness. (Sivan). 
(Ry: X.° 53.8).1 
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The Yajur Veda and the Atharva Veda reproduce the 
stanza. The Atharva Veda substitutes the expression 
‘stand erect’ (uttishthata) by the more emphatic, ‘vira- 
yaddhvam’—‘Be heroic!’ 

(f) Satya and Rita—Brahman and Kshatra 

Satya in the metaphysical as well as the moral sense, 
and Rita in its broad (brihat) sense, covering the cosmic. 
ethical, zesthetic, and social law, as well as the ritual, 
represent the higher interests of life. Satya stands for 
the religious-philosophical interest, and Rita, in its typi- 
cal sense, for the moral-political interest. The Rig Veda 
speaks of the threefold interests of life: 

Strengthen the power of knowledge 
(Brahman) and strengthen intellects; 
Strengthen the ruling power (Kshatra) 
and strengthen heroes, 
Give strength to the milch-cow and 
strengthen the people. 
(R. VIII. 35.16-18).! 

Of these Brahman, corresponding to Truth, represents 
the cultural force; Kshatra, corresponding to Rita, repre- 
sents the political power, and the milch-cow (pasu or 
pecus, wealth) represents the economic force of society. 
Three types of men emerge—the Brahmana, the philo- 
sophic man; the Kshatriya, the political man; and the 
Vaisya, the common man. While the last will produce 
the wealth of the nation, the second will work for order 
and security and the first will carry on the intellectual 
and spiritual enterprise. But in order that the society 
should have full protection and live the higher life of 
the mind and spirit, special effort has to be made to en- 
sure that the first two groups work efficiently. So the 
Yajur Veda insists : 

Brahma dringha, Kshatram dringha. 

Strengthen the power of knowledge, 


Strengthen the political power. 
(Y. VS. VI 3)2 


b> No, 151; 22Nor a); 
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Thus Brahman and Kshatra would be found to make 
up between them the religious and political idealism of 
Vedic times. 


Of the major Deities, Agni particularly represents the 
Brahmana ideal (though he has also been spoken of as 
King) : 

Agni is Supreme among those who live the holy life. He 
is the holy Sage (Vipra), the holy Poet (Kavi). 
(R. VIII. 44.21).1 


We have spoken of Varuna, Indra and other Deities 
as representing the spirit of Kshatra. Indra is the ideal 
hero : 


He bends not to the strong nor to the firm, 
nor to the defying foe, instigated by the lawless (Dasyu); 
For Indra the lofty mountains are as plains, 
and in the deeps there is a ford for Him. 
(R. VI. 24.8)2 


He is the model (pratimiina) for all the world (R. II. 
12:9) 


Two types of virtues are siveseae in the Vedas: wisdom 
and valour. corresponding to Brahman and Kshatra. 
There are prayers, on the one hand, for intellectual 
power (dhi), wisdom (kratu), efficiency (daksha), spiri- 
tual vigour (varcas), higher talent (medha), etc.: 

Bestow on us the brightest efficiency (daksha). 


(Ru VI, 44:9) sce 
Endow me with spiritual vigour (varcas). 5 

(R. I. 23.24), 
Win for us mental vigour (medha), win the light. 

(R. IX. 9.9). 
O God! may my intelligence (dhi) be active. : 

(R. X. 42- 3). 


Arouse our intellect (dhi). 
(R. I. 62, 10; Y. VS. 36.3; Sam. 1462). 


1.20. 9: 
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O Varuna! sharpen the intelligence (dhi), wisdom (kratu) 
and insight (daksha) of him 
who is striving for enlightenment. 
(R. VIII. 42.3). 
O Agni! make us shine brightly like fire 
paodiced by friction. 
(R. VIII. 48.6). 
Sharpen us like the razor in the hands (of a barber). 
(R. VIII. 4.16)1 


On the other hand, there are prayers for strength 
(Savas), valour (Virya), manliness (Nrimna), spiritual 
power (Ojas), conquering power (Sahas), wrath 
(Manyu), fearlessness (Abhaya), vigour (Bala) and other 
qualities of heroism : 

O Hero! give manly vigour (Savas) 

to our men. 
(R. X. 148.4)2 
So Thou Hero! urge us to heroic power 


(virya). 
(REX. D107): 
Powerful Lord! give manliness to our 
bodies, and ever-conquering valour. 
(S. 231).3 
I pray for soul-force (ojas) which none 
can bend. 
(RR, -TII.; 6275); 
Give strength (bala) to our bodies. 
(R. Il. 53.18). 


In the friendship of Thee, the valiant, 
we shall neither fear nor tire. 
(Re Villy 477y¥4 
Make us erect in our walk and our life. 
(R. I. 36.14)5 
May our bodies be stone. 
(Ath.. I. "272, 
Thou art Wrath, give us wrath; 
Thou art conquering Power, give us 


2 1. Nos. 42-4 43- 2. No. 192: 3. No. 195; 4. No. '202;.5. Under 
o. 196 
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conquering power. 

(Y. -VS2, 1973) 
Go forward, you heroes! and conquer. 
(R. X. 103.13).2 
May we conquer when we war. 

(R. IX. 61.24). 
Raise us, O Indra, to sublime renown. 

(R. VIII. 70.9). 
May we subdue the fiends. 

(R. Xi 1382.2).2 
May the four regions bow before me. 

(R.. ieee 


There is, however, an essential harmony between the 
two ideals, as found in the following prayers : 

Fight, warrior, strong in truth. 

(R. X. 112.16)3 
Prayer (brahman) is my internal coat 

of mail. 

(R. VI. Tovey 

Divine grace (Sarman) is my internal coat of mail. 
(S. 1872).4 


There is a union of both the qualities: 
(Gods) made me far-reaching, mighty, thinker, sovereign 
lord. 
(R. X. 128.9). 


In the following prayer the same person wants to be 
the ideal Brahmana and Kshatriya : 
Wilt Thou not make me guardian of the people, 
make me their king, O impetuous Indra? 
Wilt Thou not make me a sage (Rishi) 
who has drunk of Soma? A 
Wilt Thou not make me controller of 
wealth that lasts for ever (amrita)? 
(R. Ty Sasa 


Social organization becomes perfect when the two 
powers, Brahman and Kshatra, work in harmony: 


1. No. 203; 2. No. 197; 3. Under No. 256; 4. No. 262; 5. No. 252. 
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Where Brahman and Kshatra both 
move together in concord, 
That world I shall know as holy, 
where Gods with Agni dwell. 
CYS VS, 25) 1 


3. Consecration (Diksha) 


The four remaining principles of Dharma, consecra- 
‘‘on, austerity, prayer and ritual, come generally under 
the category of Brahman, the philosophical-religious 
interest. The first two of these, consecration and auste- 
rity, are chiefly directed at the realization of Satya, or 
Ultimate Truth. These refer to detailed systems of self- 
culture for spiritual advancement. The following pro- 
gressive stages in spiritual realization are indicated in 
the Yajur Veda: 

By self-dedication (Vrata) one obtains 
consecration (Diksha); 
By consecration one obtains grace (Dakshina); 
By grace one obtains reverence (sraddha) 
and by reverence is Truth (Satya) obtained. 
CY. VS. XEX. (30):2 


Consecration is not merely a formal initiation. There 
is a deep personal contact between the teacher (Acharya) 
and the pupil under instruction (Sishya). While giving 
the initiation, the Acharya, so says the Atharva Veda, 
carries the pupil within him, so to speak, as the mother 
carries the foetus in her womb, and after the symbolic 
three days of the Vrata, the pupil is born a wonder 
whom the Gods in a body come to see (Ath. XI. 5.3).3 
This initiation, therefore, is the path of transition from 
darkness to light, from humanity to divinity, from un- 
truth to truth. The prayer of the intending initiate is 
significant : 

Agni, Lord of Vrata! I will observe the Vrata: 
here I approach truth across untruth. 
Ce AW oka) 


1. Nos 2i0; 2:.No, 58; 3, No. 48. 
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What is the good of the instruction that the Acharya 
gives to the disciple ? Instruction is like the guidance 
that a man who knows a land gives to one who is a 
stranger to it: 


One ignorant of the land asks of one who knows it; 
he travels forward, instructed by the knowing one. 
This, indeed, is the blessing of instruction (Anushasana), 
one finds the path that leads straight onward. 
(Roe meee). 


Every one by himself could conceivably grope his way 
to some amount of knowledge, but being under instruc- 
tion one receives guidance and goes directly forward. 
This not only establishes the necessity of instruction but 
also states its nature: that it is like the guidance to a 
traveller who is actuated by a desire to visit and see a 
land. The initiative, therefore, lies with the pupil. He 
is not a passive recipient, but an active agent in the 
acquisition of knowledge. 


4. Austerity (Tapas) 


The path to higher life is the path of constant and 
hard striving. One wins intellectual and_ spiritual 
enlightenment through the sweat of one’s brow. What 
applies to the performance of the ritual also applies 
generally to spiritual life : 


Na rite Srantasya, sakhyaya devah: Gods befriend none 
but him who has toiled (R. IV. 13.11)2 


‘The sleepless Ones (atandrah) punish indolence’ 
(R. VIII. 2.18).2 ‘Never may sleep or idle talk sway 
us, goes the prayer (R. VIII. 48.14). Tapas is the 
unflagging, unsparing effort in the achievement of higher 
things; the infinite pains one has to take to do some- 
thing really worth while. Tapas lies at the beginning 
of all great things. Truth and order, it is said, were 
born at the beginning out of blazing spiritual fire 


1sNo. 52; 2: Bipt. 20; "3.- No. 209: 
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(Tapas).1_ Gods and sages perform noble things through 
Tapas.” 


The Tapas par excellence at the beginning of life is 
the discipline for the student of Vedic learning (Brah- 
man) known as Brahmacharya—the way of obtaining 
Vedic knowledge primarily, and that of education 
and culture in a general sense. The Atharva Veda des- 
scribes the character of the Brahmacharin in detail (Ath. 
XI. 5). ‘He satisfies the Acharya by Tapas.’ ‘The 
Brahmacharin with his sacred wood (Samidh), sacred 
belt (Mekhala&) and his labour, satisfies the world.’ ‘He 
stands high, clad in spiritual light, with his Tapas.’ The 
young boy takes up the intellectual and spiritual career 
and after some twenty-four years, the mature youth 
comes back to society in his new garb and his new power. 
‘The Brahmacharin comes perfected by the Samidh 
(spiritual practices by burning the sacred wood), clad 
in the black antelope’s skin, consecrated (dikshita), long- 
bearded; he quickly goes (like the sun) from the east- 
ern to the northern sea, and assembling the people con- 
stantly draws them near.’ The creative energy conserv- 
ed by him during the long period of continence is used 
on the spiritual plane: animated by his creative vigour 
‘the four quarters live’. 


So all who would live worthily must be Brahma- 
charins. ‘The king protects the state (rashtra) through 
the Tapas of Brahmacharya. The Acharya desires to 
have his pupil through Brahmacharya.’ “The maiden 
obtains a youthful husband through Brahmacharya.’ 
And Brahmacharya lies at the centre of divinity. ‘The 
Shining Ones turned away death by the Tapas of Brahma- 
charya. Indra, verily, brought light to the Devas through 
Brahmacharya.? The Brahmacharin, having bathed 
(snatah), (and looking) brown and yellow, shines greatly 
on the earth (Atharva V. XI.5).4 

1. Under No. 222; 2. No. 49; 3. No. 49; 4. A ‘Snitaka’ of 
ancient India corresponds to the modern graduate. 
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Brahmacharya, as suggested above, is the discipline 
of body and mind for attaining the fitness for Vedic 
knowledge. Much stress was laid on the control and 
sublimation of the sex energy. Physical cleanliness was 
meticulously attended to. The life in the open, outside 
the common human habitations, in sunlight and fresh 
air, and bathing in rivers and lakes, plain food, hard 
work, both physical and intellectual, the performance of 
the fire ritual, hard bed, early rising; and constant per- 
sonal supervision by the Acharya, contributed to Spartan 
virtues. But the Brahmacharin did not grow like a her- 
mit secluded from society; he took his almost daily 
round of the neighbouring village begging his up-keep, 
and usually meeting the mistress of the household with 
‘Madam, give me alms.’ A filial attitude was cultivated 
towards women. Again, the Brahmacharin was the wor- 
shipper of Sarasvati, the Divine Mother, at whose breast 
he prayed to be privileged to feed.! As a rule the Achar- 
ya was a married man and lived with his family and 
the Brahmacharin was adopted into it. 


In the Vedas the ideal of Brahmacharya stood for a pre- 
paration for life and not ordinarily for the entire life of 
man. Just as in the social life the ideal of Brahmin was 
co-ordinated with that of Kshatra, so in the personal life 
of individual the ideal of Brahmacharya was co-ordinat- 
ed with that of family life (Garhapatya). As the maiden, 
as said above, qualified herself through Brahmacharya 
for a young husband, so did the young man qualify 
himself for married life and the leadership of a family. 
It is said of Agastya that ‘the powerful sage (Rishir 
ugrah) practised both classes of obligations (ubhau 
varnau puposha),’ viz. practice of Brahmacharya as well 
as Garhapatya, and received true benedictions from the 
Devas (R. I. 179.6). The Acharya described in the 
Atharva Veda as practising Brahmacharya must have 
been a sage like Agastya practising Girhapatya too in 
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the orderly life regulated according to Rita. As Lopa- 
mudra, the wife of Agastya, says: 

The ancient sages who preached the Eternal Law and con- 
versed of eternal statutes (ritani) with the Devas, begot pro- 
geny, and did not thereby arrive at the end (of their life of 
Tapas). 

CRT 9a 


Just as there were two interests in social life, so there 
were two ways, one succeeding the other, in individual 
life. Here is the broad foundation of the original con- 
ception of Varnashrama Dharma. (In the passage quot- 
ed above, the term Varna, however, implies Ashrama). 
Later on, a return to the forest (Vanaprastha) to re- 
sume Brahmacharya was set as the ideal for the third 
stage of life. Finally there was the ideal of com- 
plete renunciation (Sannydsa) for the fourth stage of 
life, though from the earliest times there were men and 
women who, in their individual way, remained celibates 
in pursuit of spiritual knowledge. The practice of the 
last two ideals, however, must have been on a much 
more limited scale than that of Brahmacharya. It was 
ascetic cults like Buddhism that preached the extremist 
ideal of life-long Brahmacharya, in preference to Garha- 
patya and Kshatra. 

Lord Buddha, however, rightly insisted that austerity 
by itself was of no avail. The Veda, it should be noted, 
places Tapas after Diksha: after initiation into the higher 
life all effort becomes constructive effort; there is no 
mere self-mortification there. 


5. Brahman 


In its primary sense Brahman means prayer. Then 
it means the body of mantras in the Vedas meant for 
prayer. Then the term implies the Vedas as books of 
prayer and wisdom. There is a Deity, Brahmanaspati, 
the Lord of Prayer. Brahmacharya means the discipline 
for the mastery of the Vedas and Vedic knowledge. 
Then Brahman has stood for the Object of Prayer, the 
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Divinity especially contemplated as the impersonal 
Ultimate Reality. | 


We have referred above to the term Brahman stand- 
ing for the activities connected with the search for Rea- 
lity and Truth, the religious-philosophical spirit from 
which we get the word Brahmana, one engaged in the 
search of Brahman (jnana-yoga, as we may call it). But 
the word Braihmana has also a more specific sense ac- 
cording to the second meaning given above: it means 
one who knows Brahman or the text of the Veda. It 
was a marvellous feat in the whole cultural history of 
the world for the Indians to have preserved the Vedas 
through the oral tradition, taking care to maintain each 
syllable of the text unimpaired. It goes to the credit 
of the people that they understood the high value 
of the documents and did everything humanly possible 
to preserve them in the face of terrible upheavals, inter- 
nal and external, that changed the whole structure of 
society. The men who carried the Vedas in their heads 
deserved well of society, and a traditional social law 
gave them a privileged position in that they were im- 
mune from capital punishment. For to kill a Brah- 
mana would be, perhaps, to obstruct the oral tradition 
of a Veda carried on by him. The Satapatha Brahmana, 
while describing the benefits of Vedic studies, speaks of 
the ‘protection against capital punishment (avadhyata),’ 
as one of them (S.B. II. 5.7). 


Hindu theologians have spoken of the efficacy of the 
sound of the Vedic hymns (Mantras). Whatever their 
theological significance, that they are among the most 
wonderful of rhythmic creations in the whole poetical 
literature of the world cannot be denied. 


That the Vedas could be passed on by oral transmis- 
sion through the ages is due to some extent to the won- 
derful memorableness of the verses. If, as some think, 
memorableness is an essential quality of poetry, then, 
from this criterion alone the Vedic hymns would occupy 
a very high place in the estimation of the world. 
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6. Yajna- 


Yajna is the Vedic ritual of offering libation or obla- 
tion on the sacrificial fire, lighted on an altar.. A com- 
mon libation was the Soma juice. Whatever the names 
of the Deities worshipped, the ritual was the same. The 
Vedic ritual was picturesque, accompanied by chanting, 
singing (Sama hymns were musically rendered) and 
also acting. There was the simple domestic yajna 
(Agnihotra); there were also great seasonal rituals held 
in open spaces and attended by vast numbers of people. 
Political colouring was given to the ritual by the institu- 
tions of Ashvamedha (which used to be preceded by a 
challenge to the neighbouring States to a test of armed 
strength) and Rajasiiya (which was utilised by emperors 
to obtain homage from their vassals). 


Being a great public institution the Yajna develop- 
ed complicated rituals that added to the attractiveness 
of the ceremonial side of prayer. In course of time, 
therefore, it needed a class of experts from among Brah- 
manas, the knowers of the Vedas, to carry on the ritual 
with the appropriate ceremony. This formal part of the 
worship began to be known as Karmakanda, the ‘action 
part’ of the religion. When in later times the Vedic lan- 
guage became obsolete and the meaning could not be 
properly understood the formal character of the 
Yajna became very much pronounced. And curious- 
ly enough the whole of the Vedic texts (Samhitas) came 
to be regarded as part of the Karmakanda, having no 
relation to the spiritual or metaphysical questions! In 
the circumstances the mastery of the four Vedas and the 
accessory literature was considered to be a sort of prac- 
tical and material (Apard) knowledge, as distinguished 
from the metaphysical approach to the Ultimate Reality 
(Para) through thought and experience (Mundaka Upa- 
nisad, 1.5). | 


It is natural that in a society with freedom of thought 
and expression there should be opposition to mere for- 
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malism. So the Mundaka Upanisad, standing for spiri- 
tualism to the total exclusion of formalism, says: 


They are frail rafts in the form of Yajnas; in them, with 
the eighteen members, the work is of an inferior type. 
(Mun. I. 2.7). 


Again, the attitude of the Bhakti (Devotion) cult (in 
which Divine grace is the only source of spiritual ad- 
vancement) is well indicated in the Bhagavad Gita. The 
direct experience of the Divine ‘cannot be had by (me- 
morising) Vedas, by Yajnas, by (religious) studies, by 
charity,—not by actions, nor by severe austerities 
(Tapas).’ But this is not a later idea. We find similar 
expressions in the Veda. For example: 

No one by work (Karma) attains Him 
who works and strengthens ever more; 
No, not by Yajnas (na yajnair) (can one attain) Indra, 
praised of all, resistless, valiant, bold in might. 
(R. VII. 70.3.)1 


The concept of Yajna was much widened in later ages 
by the adoption of five systems of ‘great Yajnas’, in which, 
in addition to the usual Agnihotra, the study and teach- 
ing of Vedas (Brahmayajna), service of the guest (Nri- 
yajna), giving food to lower creatures (Bhitayajna), and 
service of or offering of oblation to Manes (Pitriyajna), 
were recognised as great Yajnas (Mahadyajna). The 
Bhagavad Gita, in its own remarkable way, distinguishes 
the spirit of Yajna from its forms. If the spirit is ac- 
cepted then the material part of Yajna, related to the 
fire, fuel, and the oblation, may be taken not only lite- 
rally but also symbolically and figuratively. If so, then 
the Yajna of the Karmakanda would be material Yajna; 
but there will also be the Yajna of Tapas (spiritual dis- 
cipline) in which the fire of restraint is lighted and the 
senses (or sensual pleasures) are the offering; there will 
be the Yajna of Yoga in which the vital functions will 
be the offering into the fire of self-control; and there 
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will be the Yajna of sacred studies (Brahmayajna) and 
the Yajna of jndna, knowledge, in which Brahman—the 
Supreme Reality—is fire, fuel and oblation as well as 
sacrificer, for men of spiritual discipline and self-dedica- 
tion. If this wider view of Yajna is taken, then it 
must be admitted, in the same wider sense, that (as the 
followers of the Karmakanda claim) ‘the eaters of the 
ambrosia of the remains of Yajna go to the changeless 
Eternal’. There should then not only be no opposition 
to Yajna but Yajna must be accepted as the central thing 
in the discipline for higher life: 
Even this world is not for the man without Yajna, what 
to speak of any other. 
eb. G.Ch. IV, 31). 
Even in the Veda we find Yajna taken in the figura- 
tive’ sense. The Yajur Veda says that ‘life prospers 
through Yajna (spirit of sacrifice). 
Even the ritual of Yajna—the Karmakanda—prospers 
through Yajna (spirit of sacrifice): 


Yajno yajnena kalpatéam: May Yajna (ritual) prosper 
through Yajna (spirit of sacrifice). (Yajur. VS. IX. 21). 


The spiritualisation of the concept of Yajna is quite 
in keeping with the Indian system of thought. The 
institution of Yajna as ritual, however, had specialities 
of its own. It emphasised, for one thing, the realistic 
elements of the Vedic religion. Just as, in contrast with 
the way of the ascetic (Muni) which is austere and 
silent, there is the way of the sage (Rishi) who expresses 
himself through poetry, music and oratory, so in con- 
trast with the non-ritualistic spiritual strivings of the 
Yogi who seeks the Eternal through supersensual paths, 
there is the way of Karmakanda (ritual), where colour 
and sound and fragrance and all the other finer things 
of the senses have their full play. The glorious lustre 
of the blazing fire, the sweet perfume of the burnt ghee, 
the blades of grass, the cooked offering, the crushed Soma 

C.V.—8 
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and all the other materials of Yajna had their direct and 
purifying effect on the minds of the worshippers. 

And the acting of the priests, the chanting and the 
music, and the mass action in making the final offering 
—these carried an immediacy of appeal which was of no 
small spiritual value. 

The Vedic age delighted in forms and ceremonies. It 
may be asked: Is form altogether unnecessary? Has it 
no relation to the spirit? 

The Vedas do not think so. The Rig Veda has an 
interesting paradox: 

Atma pitus tanur vasa ojoda abhyanjanam. 

(R: Vill, 3 25eae 
“Food is soul, the apparel is the body, and the unguent is 
the bestower of spiritual vigour.” 

One who accepted this would say with Walt Whitman— 

‘What is the soul if the body is not the soul?’ 


B. Vedic Realism 


Ascetics have gone the way of starving the body to 
feed the soul. But the realist who feels the joy of life, 
would feed the body to make the soul strong. 

If this is so, is spirituality only seeing with the soul? 
The Veda has said that ‘the wise see with the spirit and 
the mind’: 

Hridé pasyanti manasa vipascitah. (R, Keltt eh) 

But is it not glorious to see with the bodily eyes too. 
and feel with the body things that uplift and ennoble’ 
A sage in the Rig Veda prays, 

Give sight to our eyes, 
Give sight to our bodies that they may see. 
May we survey and discern this world. 
May we look on Thee, Surya, 
the most lovely to behold, 
see well with the eyes of men. 
(R. X. 158.4.5).1 
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‘That Eye as it rises before us, God-ordained,’ so 
runs another verse, ‘may we see for a hundred years, 
and live for a hundred years’ (Rg. VII. 66.16).! The 
Yajur Veda adds to this verse: 

And may we hear for a hundred years, 
and speak for a hundred years. 
And may we hold our heads high for 
a hundred years, 


Yea, even more than a hundred years. 
(Y. VS. 36.24) 2 


The realistic ideal of life is that of a perfect body and an 
unconquered soul (Atharva Veda, XIX, 60. 1-2). 


This leads to the striving after perpetual youth: 
‘We will be ever youthful (ajara) in Thy friend- 
ship,’ says a Rig-Vedic sage addressing Indra. (VII 54.2) 
For Indra is ‘our youthful friend’ ever youthful: 


Years do not age Him. 
Nor months nor days wear out Indra. 
(VI. 24.7).4 
Has not the sage known the Atman also, ‘that is 
satisfied with Rasa (the joy-giving essence of things) and 
is not wanting in anything,’ as ‘serene, ageless and youth- 
ful? (Atmianarh dhiram ajararn yuvanam) (Ath. X. 8. 
44) 5 7 
In the mythologies, both Hindu and Greek, we read 
much about heaven; but in the Vedas there is scanty 
reference to the world to come (Cf. R. IX. 113.7-11).° 
The Vedas interpret the beauty and glory of the earth 
and the wonder of life. The great paean to the Earth 
in the Atharva Veda (XII. 1) is one of the most magni- 
ficent poetic expressions on the subject in world litera- 
ture.’ 
‘This world is the most beloved of all:’ ‘ayam lokah 
priyatamah,’ says the Atharva Veda, addressing a diseas- 
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ed man, ‘Do not die before old age.’ (Ath. V. 30.17.) 
In the following Rig-Vedic verse, the enveloping air, 
which we now know to be an essential condition of the 
existence of life on the earth, is called upon to bring 
health and happiness: 
May the Air blow his balm, 
carrying joy and health (Sambhu mayobhu) to our hearts, 
May he prolong our lives. 
(Rigas 186;1).-2 
There is no waiting for a world to come; we must be 
happy here (iha) and now (adya, idanim): 
Make us today (adya) enjoyers of wide room and happiness. 
(ies IX. 84.1). 
May we be masters of felicity now (idanim). 
(R. VII, 41.4). 
Ushas! Show your grace to us to-day (adya) and here (iha). 
e142 113.7); 
Death is accepted as a stern fact and is faced bravely 
and serenely (e.g. Yajur, XL. 15)? but it is insisted that 
one should live the full period of life (which the Vedas 
put at a hundred years) and live joyfully; © 


The realist’s joy of life is evident in the attitude of 
worship. The mood of worship in the Vedas is not a 
gloomy one. Worship, like song and poetry, is an over- 
flow of the joy of the soul: 

Agni, the joyous, much beloved........ 
we worship with joyous hearts. 
(R. VIII. 43.41).4 
Like joyous streams bursting from the mountain 
The hymns of prayer have sounded to the Deity. 
(R. X. 68.1).4 


Another aspect of Vedic Realism is that man is not 
considered to be a mean and sinful creature; on the other 
hand, he is conscious of a divinity within himself. ‘O 
Bounteous Ones, we have established now our perpetual 


1. No. 180. 2. No. 282; 3. No. 175-77; 4. Under No. 11. 
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brotherhood, with harmony, in the mother s womb,’ says 
a sage in the Rig Veda, addressing the Devas (VIII. 
83.8). The Atharva Veda, after describing the crea- 
tion of man, says that ‘having fused the mortal man 
complete, the Devas entered into him’ (Ath. XI. 8.13) 2 
So, to be human is to be divine too: 


Therefore whoever knows man 
regards him as Brahman’s self. 
[Brahmeti manyate (Ath. XI. 8.32)].3 
To others, God is in His heaven; to the Vedic Rea- 
list, God is in the universe: Pasya meha—‘See Me here’ 
—is the revelation. He is also in the homes as well 
as in the hearts of man. The home of man that is ruled 
by the master and mistress, is really presided over by 
the Deity—Agni—who is addressed as ‘Grihapati’, Mas- 
ter:of the household (Y. VS. 2.27). He has also been 
spoken of as ‘the beloved house-friend (damunas), the 
Guest in the house’ (Rg. V. 4.5).4 And there can be 
divine beauty in the dwelling of man if it is properly 
built. The bountiful man receives the follownig blessing: 
To the bountiful may there be the house, 
(lovely) like the lake of lotus, 
Ornamented around, beautiful as the divine mansion. 
(R. X. 107.10).5 


Naturally, the home was regarded with tender feel- 
ings. : 
Sweet be my going forth from home, 
and sweet my return to it. 


(R. X. 24.6) 6 
C. Vedic Collectivism 
Vedic society was based on the collectivistic ideal of 
life. | 
First, there is the ideal of conjugal union. Every 
Yajna required the presence of the master (Pati) and 


1. No. 10; 2. No. 78; 3. No. 135; 4. Under No. 34; 5. No. 246; 
6. No. 247. 
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mistress (Patni) of the household. The marriage hymns 
in the Rig Veda, (X. 85), reproduced in the Atharva 
Veda (Ch. XIV) with interesting supplements, have been 
the means of consecrating marriage bonds through thou- 
sands of years in this country. They give a most idyllic 
and romantic picture of the conjugal union. The not- 
able features include, firstly, the monogamous ideal. The 
couple is given the blessing: ‘May you two live here, 
and not separate; live the full term of life, playing with 
sons and grandsons, and enjoying in your own home.’ 
(R. X. 85.42).! Arising in the happy home, may you two 
together, laughing and merry, enjoying with great power 
(mahasi)—you two persons, with good cattle and good 
sons and a good home, spend the shining morning’ (Ath. 
XIV. 2.43).’ Elsewhere in the Rig Veda: ‘May the 
married couple with sons and daughters by their side, 
enjoy the full term of life: both decked with ornaments 
of gold’ (R. VIII. 31.8).2 Secondly, the wife is given 
equality of status with the husband. She is as much a 
mistress as he is the master of the’ house. Rather the 
wife is made to be the higher authority at home. ‘Enter 
your home, mistress of the house, so that you may be 
the ruler’.2 She is asked to be the Queen (samrajni) 
over her father-in-law and mother-in-law and sisters-in- 
law and brothers-in-law.* ‘Be thou a queen after reach- 
ing your husband’s home,’ says the Atharva Veda. Third- 
ly, mutual love between husband and wife is contem- 
plated (uSati uSantah). The Rig Veda says that the 
bride’s father selected for her a husband whom she men- 
tally admired. In the Atharva Veda, the bride imme- 
diately after the marriage-vow prays for her husband: 


‘May my husband be long-lived: may he live a hundred 


years. The newly-married husband addressing the wife 
says: ‘I am song (sa4man), thou art verse (rik).5 He 
compares himself and his consort to the divine couple: 
‘Tam Heaven, thou art Earth. The elderly Agastya 
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addressing his wife, Lopaémudra, says: ‘In this world we 
may triumph in many conflicts if we two exert ourselves 
together’ (R. I. 179.3). 


There is reference in the Vedas to premarital love. 
The lover (jara) and the girl in love (jarint) have been 
mentioned. These terms are used in a sinfple sense, 
without any bad odour about them. 


The Atharva Veda clearly mentions the remarriage of 
women after the loss of their husbands (Ath. IX. 5.27).1 


_ What is most remarkable for a modern man in the 
Vedic conception of love and marriage and domestic life 
is the openness and naturalness in the contemplation of 
parenthood—the absence of taboo and inhibition. The 
mind of the sages is sophisticated enough to weave 
romantic pictures of love and mutual attraction, but 
the biological aspect is clearly viewed and _ ex- 
pressed with almost scientific objectivity. ‘Be a mother 
of heroic children,’ is the blessing to the bride (RV. X. 
85.44). In the Atharva Veda, the newly-married hus- 
band, after establishing the poetic relation with the 
wife, says: ‘May we two be of one mind, may we two 
be parents of children.’ Ghosha, the woman sage, prays 
before her marriage that she may go to her husband’s 
home, endeared of her husband; and she also prays for 
wealth and heroic sons (R. X. 40. 12-13). The order of 
domestic life is under Eternal Order (Rita), and hence 
the marital relations are sacred. ‘May you two,’ says 
the Atharva Veda, addressing the married couple, ‘in the 
pursuit of Eternal Law (Rita), speaking right (Rita), 
enjoy together prosperity and good fortune.’ (A. XIV. 
L3ke 


The tender regard for womanhood is one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Vedas. The courteous 
address for a woman is the same as for a Goddess— 
Subhage! ‘O graceful one!’ (eg. R. X. 10.12). (The 
basic word ’bhaga’ has been used later for ‘Bhagavan,’ 


1. Under No. 243. 
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the Supreme Lord). She is often described as ‘kalyani’, 
‘the blissful one’ (cf. kalyanim vacam—‘the blessed word’ 
WeeW  eoe VL 


The woman’s smile has been treated as a mark of 
divine beauty. The mother’s kiss for the child is invest- 
ed with givine loveliness (R. X. 114.4)2 The purity 
of the chaste wife has been a point of comparison for 
divine purity (R. I. 73.3).3 Similarly, a comparison for 
the glorious sacred word appearing spontaneously before 
the sage-poet has been found in the appearance of the 
finely-robed loving wife before her husband (R. X. 
71.4).4 There are great Goddesses, like Ushas, Saras- 
vati and Aditi and women among the Vedic seers. It 
is remarkable that in such a remote age woman had an 
exalted position not attained by her under later civilisa- 
tion for long ages, either in the East or in the West. 


The problem of domestic life is to establish the har- 
mony and concord that exist in Nature through the work- 
ing of Eternal Order, Rita. The same is the problem of 
social life as a whole. In the Vedic ideology the prefix 
Sam-(Com-) is found to be attached to words indicating 
harmony and concord among people. Sa- and Saha- 
also have been used for the idea of union. In the Athar- 
va Veda (III. 30) a sage addresses a family group: 


I shall make you have united (sa-) hearts and be 
of one (sam-) mind, free from hate... 
Love one another as the mother-cow 
loves her newly born calf. 
Let the son follow the father in his 
noble endeavour (vrata), 
and be of one mind with the mother; 
let the wife speak sweet and beneficial words 
to the husband. 
Let not brother hate brother, 
sister hate sister. 
Be all united (sam-) and of one (sa-) 
high purpose (vrata) and speak 


1. See P. 4 and Nos. 274, 300; 2. No. 21:3. No. 31: 4. No. 95. 
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words with friendliness.... 
May your water-store be common (samana), 
and common your share of Food.! 


So, first comes the conjugal union, then the unity of 
the family. The family is desired to assemble round the 
sacrificial fire like the spokes of a wheel round the nave 
(Ath.). : 

From the family, there is the higher step to the society 
at large. One must not live for oneself alone. ‘“The 
solitary eater is the solitary sinner’ (R. X. 117.6)2 The 
solemn words in the closing hymn of the Rig Veda: have 
resounded through the ages: 

Assemble (Sam-), speak in harmony (Sam-), 
May your minds be of one accord (Sam-); 
May your prayer (Mantra) be common (Samana) 

your assembly common (Samana); 

‘common (Samana) your mind, united (Saha) your 

thoughts, 
I counsel you to a common (Samana) purpose, 
and I worship with your 
common (Samana) oblation. 
(Ro. alge ee=3).> 

The common oblation was a visible demonstration of 
social unity. 

In collective life, assemblies play an important part, 
and the art of speaking is much in demand. Sages pray 
that they may ‘speak loud’ in the socio-religious assemb- 
ly, Vidatha (e.g. R. Il. 19.9).4 The newly-married wife 
is told that she will address the Vidatha® Then there 
was the Sabha—the political council which required well- 
qualified people. In the Yajur Veda there is a prayer 
that the King may have as his son a ‘sabheya yuva,’ 
a youth capable of playing his part in the Sabha or poli- 
tical gathering (Y. VS. XXII. 22).° The Rig Veda 
speaks of the man who has carried the day in the poli- 


eee 
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tical assembly. ‘All his friends are delighted with the 
man who has triumphed in the Council and returned in 
glory’ (R. X. 71.10). Elsewhere there is a prayer for 
the ideal son— 
who is fit for work (Karmanya), 
fit for the home (Sadanya), 
fit for the religious assembly (Vidathya), 
fit for the political council (Sabheya), 
and a source of glory to his father. 
(R. I. 91.20).1 


Here is the ideal for the good citizen. A man must 
live beyond his individual sphere and contribute to col- 
lective life. Beyond the limited interests of the family 
and the social group there is the wider interest of the 
state (rashtra), which is the special concern of all the 
enlightened people. Sages in the Yajur Veda declare: 


‘We will awake in the state, placed in the front line’ 
—vayam rashtre jagriyama purohitah (Y. VS. IX. 23).? 
D. Vedic Universalism 


All the instruction and exhortation of the Vedas are 
addressed to humanity at large. It is repeatedly assert- 
ed that the Deity is common to all: 
Samanam Indram avase havamahe: 
We invoke for help Indra who is common to all. 
(R. VIII. 99.8) 3 
Indra saédharanas tvam: 


Indra, Thou art common to all (i.e. the common Lord: of 
all). 
(Ro SVE 65:7) 3 
Tvam vishve manushaé yugendra havante: 
Thee all races of mankind, Indra! 
with uplifted ladles invoke. 
(R. VIII. 46.12). 


1. No. 269; 2. No. 266; 3. No. 272. 
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The sages preached the Vedas to all, at home and ab- 
road. A sage in Yajur Veda says: 


So may I speak these blessed words 
to the people at large (janebhyah) 
to the Brahmana and the Kshatriya, 
to the Sudra and the Vaishya, 
to my own people (sviya) and to the foreigner 
(arandya). 
(Yo VS. 2622708" 


Progressing on the way of Brahman—the Vedas and 
spiritual knowledge—one grows more and more liberal 
and the vision is widened. The Vedas proceed from fel- 
lowship with one’s own people to fellowship with for- 
eign peoples (A. VII. 52).2 And from fellowship with 
men there is further progress to the fellowship with all 
living beings, based on the reciprocity of the attitude: 


O Strong One! make me strong. 


May all the living beings look on me with the eye of a 
friend, 
May I look on all living beings with the eye of a friend. 


* We find from the Ramayana that the non-Aryan races 
were quite conversant with the Vedas. Rama and Lakshmana, 
wandering in search of Sita, are met by Hanuman who addresses 
them in Sanskrit. Rama admires the correctness of his language 
and says: 

‘Nanrigveda-vinitasya nayajurvedadharinah 

nasamaveda-vidushah gakyam evam prabhashitum 

(Ramayana, Kish.)’ 

‘For one, not made wise by the study of the Rig Veda, 

for one who has not mastered the Yajur Veda. 


for one, not. versed in the Sama Veda, it is impossible to 

speak like this.’ 

When Hanuman enters Lanka alone in search of Sita, he 
hears at night ‘the mantras of the reciters in the homes of 
Rakshasas’ and he ‘sees demons (Yatudhandan) engaged in the 
study of the Holy Scriptures (svadhydyaniraté), i.e. Vedas. 
(Rama, Sund.). At any rate Valmiki understood the Vedas to 
be meant for all the races of mankind. 

1. Nos. 274, 300; 2. No.- 273A; 
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May we (all) look on (one another) with the eye of a 
friend (mitra). ORS RRS ya oe 


In his final realisation, the sage, who is described as 
Vena, the loving one,* sees all reality united in the 
Supreme Being. 

The loving sage beholds That Being (Tat Sat), hidden 
in mystery, 
In which the all come to have one home. 
(X, Vs. 32, 8) + 


India has followed the Vedic religion for not less than 
three thousand and five hundred years. Qualitatively 
very great success has been achieved throughout the 
ages, including the one in which we are living. Men 
remarkable for their spiritual power, wisdom, and uni- 
versality of outlook have been thrown up from different 
parts of the country. Quantitatively, too, the results are 
not negligible; the masses of Hindus even today show 
certain essential traits of behaviour which are in confor- 
mity with some of these principles and they often pre- 
sent a contrast to similar classes of people at home and 
abroad. 


The order of the six principles, considered above, has 
remained qualitatively much as the Veda put them. The 
one that created dissent earliest of all was the last— 
ritual (karmakanda). The Vedic text, Sabda Brahman 
(which is last but one), is still being learnt orally by 
hundreds of people in different parts of India. And it is 
to the great credit of Western savants that they pub- 
lished authoritative texts of the Vedas. Valmiki com- 
pares Hanuman’s quest of Sita to the search for a lost 
Veda (nashtarn Veda-Srutimn iva): these devoted scho- 
lars have performed the task of cultural volunteers in 
the present times. Consecration and _ self-dedication 
(Diksha and Tapah), the third and fourth principles, 
are found to have remarkable parallels in the whole- 


* Cf. Rg. Venanti venah (X. 64—2); The lovers (i.e. loving 
worshippers) yearn with love. 
1. See No. 275; 2. No. 85. 
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hearted pursuit of knowledge among Western scholars 
and scientists. The physical and cultural value of the 
sublimation of the reproductive energy has been newly 
recognised by modern analytical psychology. Rita 
(Order) in the wide (brihat) Vedic sense is still to be 
realised by the world, torn asunder by manifold forces 
of disorder; and the harmony of the introverted Yogic 
path has to find its parallel in the concrete, external re- 
lations of men, communities and nations. Finally, the 
first principle is ever first; Satya as integrity, for every 
moment of life; and Satya as Sat or Reality for those 
exalted moments when man ‘feels greater than he knows’ 
or those exalted men who live ‘on the peak of existence’ 
(kutastha).! There have been leaders of thought in 
different ages in India who have asserted that religion is 
synonymous with truth—that God is Truth? 

India, however, has lost much of the spiritual energy 
and the joy of+the soul, characteristic of the Vedic out- 
look. 

Nowadays we come across apologists for the aborigi- 
nal culture superseded by the Vedic. It is difficult to 
decide if much of Dravidian culture is really non-Vedic. 
But the cultures of aboriginal tribes like Bhils, Kols, 
Santals, Kukis, Todas and Oraos are evidently non- 
Vedic. It is interesting to find how these tribes have 
lived their simple, picturesque lives in the jungles with- 
out a change for the last three or four millenniums, while 
in their immediate neighbourhood the grand drama of 
the main body of the Indian people was being enacted 
with its rise and fall, climax and catastrophe, from age 
to age. Simplicity and picturesqueness are good enough 
in their own way—and that is why these aboriginal peo- 
ple need not be disturbed and should be given protec- 
tion against over-zealous evangelists—but the intellec- 
tual adventure and the spiritual quest of the Vedic sages, 
their attempt to break the barriers of tribe and group 
and unite men through ideals of harmony and order, 
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of justice and universal fellowship, which won for them 
the title, “bhitakritah”, world-fashioners (Ath. VI. 133. 
4)!these will ever lure the spirit of the awakened 
man, and endless efforts will be made to achieve the up- 
lift and progress of the race. 


It is of the essence of the Vedic outlook to be progres- 
sive. ‘Go forward, be bold, meet the foe,’ says the Vedic 
spirit of Kshatra (R. I. 80.3)?: Prehi abhihi dhrishnuhi. 
‘He goes forward, instructed by one who knows,’ says 
the spirit of Brahman: sa praiti kshetravidanusishtah (R. 
X. 32.7). To return, then, to the Vedas is to return 
to the dynamic view of life characteristic of the Vedic 
age—the Age of Truth (Satya Yuga). 


One who lies down is Kali, 

one who awakes is Dvapara. 
One who stands up becomes Treta, 

and one who moves on realises the Satya Yuga. 
Therefore move on! (Aitareya Braihmana.) 


‘Indra (the Supreme Vedic Deity),’ says the Aitareya 
Brahmana, ‘is the friend of those who move on.’ 


The Vedas, however, do not contemplate movement 
without a purpose, a mere form of life without a content. 
They conceive movement as the progress on the path of 
Truth and Eternal Order, consecration and self-dedica- 
tion to a noble ideal, of prayer and wisdom, and of ritual 
and the spirit of sacrifice. Man has to grow to the fullest 
stature of his being so that he may live in a broad, free 
world in the joy of the spirit. The Atharva Veda which 
lays down the six principles of Dharma contemplates 
such a world too: 


Truth, Order that is great and stern, 
consecration, austerity, 
prayer and ritual—these uphold the Earth. 
May that Earth, Mistress of the past 
and the future, make a wide world for us. 
(Ath. XII. 1.1).4 


1. No. 50; 2. No. 255; 3. No. 52: 4, No, 222. 
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CHAPTER I 
wihaa-atT 
THE PATH OF DEVOTION 


The simplest attitude in religion is that of love and 
devotion (#faaatt). Here the Divinity is contemplated 
as the Lerd and in most affectionate terms, as Father, 
Mother, Brother, Friend, Guest and so on. The worship- 
per seeks Divine bliss (afta). He prays for Divine grace 
(aft), benediction, (44), protection (744), help (aq) 
mercy (Fat), love (aAft), (41), etc. God is the Saviour 
(atat), the Merciful One ,(afsat), Protector (afaat), and so 
on. He is the Most Beloved One (a=, 35), and He as well 
as the worshipper is described as the Loving One (a=). 
According to this ideology the Divinity is Common (4m) 
and Universal (araret). The spirit of love arouses the 
finest of Vedic poetry, and prayer often becomes song. 


(1) 

The Supreme Being 
fewaTs: FATT 
aaea Stet: Tata ATaTy | 
a ara qfaat ary SAAT 
meu cara gfaut fade tt 

FETS, HSA Qol@V2e 
MAAT (AT. A.) VRS, RIN, RAIL 
AAAI, VIRIG 
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Who is the Deity we shall adore with our oblation? 
The Divine Being who existed in the beginning, 
Who was manifest as the One Lord of creation, 
And who upheld this earth and this sky. 
(R. X. 121.1; also Y. & Ath.) 


[The Deity—Devata—is Kah, ‘“Who?”]. The term 
used here for the Divine Being is ‘Hiranyagarbha’. 


God is Creator and Ultimate Being. He is the Lord 
of all existence—the Supporter of the universe. 


It is typical of Vedic worship that the worshipper seeks 
the knowledge of the Object to be worshipped. His de- 
votion is not blind, but is based on enlightenment. 

(2) 
The Source of Power 

q acne qatar aeq faeq 

saad WeargT AeA sar: | 

qq STA AT Aa: 

eeq tara afaat fase 
AE. LOUNRRIR A. (AT) VY, RALVR A. WIRY, VRIRIRY. 

Who is the Deity we shall adore with our oblation? 

He who bestows soul-force and vigour, : 


Whose law the whole world obeys, the cosmic powers obey, 
Whose shadow is immortality and death. 


[The Deity is Kah: Who ?] 


God is the Source of all strength, spiritual as well as 
physical. In Him man has his ultimate refuge. 


(3) 
The Rallying Point of All 
add faeat atsrat oft feat 
7 Up eq at afafasrarara 
aq eat ata arity 
ot IAT AL TAT TH ST ATA. VIR LZ (22) 
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Come together, you all, with power of spirit, to the Lord of 
heaven, 

Who is the only One, the Guest of the people; 

He the Ancient, desires to come to the new; 

To Him all path-ways turn; really, He is One. 


(Sama, 372) 


[The Deity is Indra.] 


The noble verse is reproduced from the Sama Veda 
in the Atharva Veda, VII. 21. 1. [where the Deity is 
Brahman]. Atharva Veda substitutes ‘vacas’, word of 
prayer, for ‘varcas’, ‘power otf spirit’. 


Note the word a4 “come together”, referring to 
the Vedic worship of a collective type. fazat—all— 
implies that all are invited to worship, without exception 
and. without distinction. we is spiritual power or soul- 
force, which was specially cultivated by the Vedic reli- 
gion. we —One—implies unity of the Godhead. afafa 
—Guest—is a graceful expression: one who is most wel- 
come. wt —means the people. God is the God of all. 
Compare— : 

SR AAURAT | HH. ¢C-g4-v 


God! Thou art common to all. (See No. 272) 
Also— 
THAN GAA ATA TATAS | AE. CIRZIC 
We invoke Indra who is common to all for help. 


get—the Ancient, the First Cause. “To Him all path- 
ways turn”—i.e. He is the Supreme Goal of all. 


(4) 
Song of Praise 
waa odd fraearat aac | 
Had TART St TX A TMIAT | AE. C-4R—-C, AT. RKR 
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aq cata WRT atat Ie atrwvaTs | 
fram oft afrenaq Sala args Il 
ME. C=—ERIS, A. YOlSxXi4-%. 

Sing, sing forth your songs, O Priyamedhases, sing! 
Let children also sing! 
Sing of Him (who is a Refuge) like the strong castle. 
Now loudly let the gargara (violin) sound, 
Let the godhi (lute) send its resounding voice, 
Let the string send its tunes around; 


To God is our hymn upraised. 
(R. VIII. 69.8-9; also A; and S. for the I1st verse). 


[Here the Deity is Indra.] 


Throughout the ages the sky of India has rung with 


songs of love and devotion. 


This is the typical mode of worship according to the 


path of devotion (af#t). Here prayer is the musical out- 
pouring from the love-filled heart of man. This simple 
and direct prayer comes from the child as well as from 
the adult. 


(5) 
The Greatest Friend 


arat at atfa ceara arfae 


Hay AA saa aarar: Il FE. VIAL 


Be Thou our Saviour; show Thyself our Own, 

Looking after and showing mercy to the worshippers. 

Friend, Father, Fatherliest of fathers, 

Who makes for the loving worshipper free space and who 
gives life. 


(R. IV 17-17) 


The terms att, Saviour, feat, the Merciful One, and 


wat, Friend, typically signify the spirit of the religion 
of devotion (af#airt). Similarly v4, ‘to the loving or 
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longing one’, shows love as the mode of approach to 
the Divine. ‘Fatherliest of fathers’ indicates the sup- 
reme nature of the Divinity. The gifts asked for are 
also typical of the Vedas:— at# ‘a wide world’, in which 
we can move freely, and aa: ‘life, vital force’. 


[The Deity is Indra.] 
(6) 


The One with many Names 
at a: fact sfaat at faarat 
avattt aa waatia fara | 
at saat aaa UH wa 
T AIA AAT AAA I FE. 2oleRl2 
J. 29lRe; A. 2213 
Our Father, our Creator, our Disposer, 
Who knows all positions, all things existing; 


Who is the only One, bearing names of different Deities, 


Him other beings seek with questionings. 
(R. X. 82-3; also Y & A). 


God is One; Gods are differently named Ideas of the 
One Being. 


[The Deity is Vishvakarman (favat4q) the Creator (lit. 
Architect) of the Universe. ] 


The same verse occurs in Atharva Veda (II. 1.3). 
a a: frat afaat a Ga seer: 
He is our Father, our Progenitor, our Friend. 


In Yajur Veda a somewhat different version of the 
same stanza occurs. 
| aq at aearx afar a faarar 
ararfa az waatia fazat | 4. (aT.) 2210 
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He is our Friend, our Father, our Creator: 
Who knows all positions, all existing things. 
Also compare Sama Veda (1841): 
sa ara fratfa a Sa wala a: aaT | 
© God! Thou art our Father, our Brother, our Friend. 
(Also Rig Veda, X. 186.2). 
(7) 
Divine Benevolence 
arantta cam faafead fazed aq IH I 
TAT: VIA: AMT AT I AE. CSR 


He clothes all who are naked, 

He doctors all who are sick; 

Through Him the blind man sees, the cripple goes about. 
(R. VIII 79-2). 


[The Deity is Soma.] 


Here Divine benevolence is described. Man is most 


God-like when he takes care of the naked, the sick, the 
blind and the cripple. 


(8) 
God is Pure 
Udt frat HATH AS Wet AAT | 
Tet VIL aaqeaa we amaflaly AAT 1 
Fe. CISKIY, A. ROIGRIY 


Come now and let us pray to the Deity, who is pure, with 
‘pure song— 
Him who is glorified by pure eulogies; 
May the pure, blissful One be pleased. 
. (R. VII. 95-7; A). 
Purity is Godliness. Man should be pure in body and 
mind in offering his prayers to God. 
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(9) 


Divine Holiness 


The following verse describes divine holiness: 
afd: afaacaa: afatas: afa: afer: 
Tal Cad ART: i A. CIVVIR? 
The Deity is Supreme among those who live the holy life. 
He is the holy Sage, the holy Poet. 
He, who is being called by us in prayer, is resplendent in 
holiness. 
(R. VIII 44-21). 
[The Deity is Agni.] 
The Vedas, in addition to recognising truth, goodness 
and beauty as the values of life, also recognise the spiri- 
tual value—holiness. 


(10) 
The Divinity in Man 


T wide sartaise fear AAA | 


AGTH ATAS 1 FH. CIC3IC 
O Bounteous Ones, we surely establish now our brotherhood, 


With equality in the mother’s womb. 
AS (R. VIII 83-8.) 


To be born man is to partake of the divine nature. 
Man establishes his kinship with the Divine in the 
mother’s womb. 


[The verse is addressed to “All Gods,” (fagt @at:)] 


This sense of the essential divinity of man is a special 
feature of the Vedic religion and spiritual idealism. The 
idea also occurs in the Atharva Veda Book XI, where, 
in the description of the creation of the Body of Man 
in the beginning, it is said: 


a4 afaea We Sar: Ferarfaary 4.2210123 


When they had fused the mortal man complete. 
the Gods entered into him. CAVine ads! 3.13); 
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Compare Rig Veda: 
ryoged fart AAA FAT 
at a aratta feearit TET: 1 FE. POlLRIY 


May all sons of immortality listen,—all the possessors of 
celestial natures. (RR. Xai 


This has been reproduced in an Upanisad. 
(Svet. II. 5.) 


It is from this point of view that religion has been 
described as “the manifestation of the divinity that is 
already in man” (Swami Vivekananda). Man approaches 
God through what is divine in himself. 


(11) 
Approaching the Divine through the Joy of Soul 
afin wi Sehr 
fat qraReataay | 


eafac weafae SAS UW FE. CI¥RIRS 
We worship with joyous hearts the joyous Deity, 
dear to all, effulgent, holy, purifying. 
(R. VII. 43-31. 


[The Deity is Agni.] 
There is a sacredness in our highest joy, correspond- 


ing to the infinite joy in the Divine. Hence a medium 
of approach to the Divine is the joy of the soul. 


The conception of the joy of a stainless soul seeking 
the pure joy of the Divine is typically Vedic. Accord- 
ing to it man is not borne down under the burden of 
sin. His is not a worship in penitence. It is the open- 
ing of the flood-gates of a joyous soul before the radi- 
ant glory of the Source of all joy. 


Vedic poetry is typical of this joyous out-pouring of 
a lofty spirit. The Vedic hymns have been rightly com- 
pared in the Veda itself to streams gushing out of moun- 
tains: 
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frfeean ataat aaeat 
TECMAAT & BT AATAT UAT. VolSCy 


Like joyous streams bursting from the mountain, 
To Brihaspati our hymns have sounded. (R. X. 68.1). 


(12) 
God the Saviour 


AMT SHH ATA Se SaeT Tet TTA TAA | 
qata ah Tegay sex cater at waaT arfcarz: 1 
FE. SUVGLR 8, ATH. B28. 
TH. WICK, a. (AT) Volk 
God the Rescuer, God the Saviour, mighty God, happily 
invoked at each invocation, 
God, powerful, invoked of many, I invoke. 
May God, the bounteous, confer on us blessing. 
(R. VI 47-11; also the three other Vedas). 


[The Deity is Indra.] 


The hymn occurs in all the four Vedas, being put into 
the musical form in the Sama Veda. The recurring 
rhythm of “Indram” and the smoothly flowing sounds 
make it most suitable for communal singing (kirtana). 

The idea is typical of the attitude of devotion (bhakti, 
as it came to be called later) through which man seeks 
Divine assistance and grace to help him out of his sorrows 
and imperfections. According to the bhakti ideal, the sin- 
cere devotion of the heart is enough for worship; the 
details of ritual are not needed. The same concept is 
found here. 

This is a feature of mass religion. This stanza, in res- 
pect of its ideas as well as of metrical form, is a typical 
mass prayer. 

It may be noted that according to the Vedas, God 
Himself is the Saviour and Helper. 
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(13) 
God, the Refuge of Man 


oa afa a a cata ae 
Wal FAT Fest AT Say | 
aeafag so ate aaa 
saat Ta TT UAT Ul FE. Lovey 
To Thee I will bring oblation, to Thee I will send my 
prayer— 
To Thee who hast been adorable in our invocations; 
A fountain in the desert art Thou, O Deity! 
To the worshipful man, O ancient King! 
(R. X. 4-1) 
[The Deity is Agni.] 
Here, again, we find an attitude of worship in keep- 
ing with what has come to be known latterly as the spirit 
of bhakti. As in the desert the thirsty man is saved by 


a fountain of water, found in an oasis, so in the world 
man is saved by Divine grace. 


(14) 
The Divine Mother : 


The same idea of the Divinity as the Refuge of man 
is expressed in the following stanza in which the Deity 
is addressed in the feminine gender, as Mother: 


Sa aalat amet aware: 

oft tate areata qed | 

qa waa feaad <arat 

ST CAMA MOT T FAA II FE. —BISKIK 


These offerings have been made by you with adoration, say 
this Sarasvati and be pleased with each of our prayers; 
And placing us under Thy protection, Thou most beloved! 
may we approach Thee as a tree for shelter. 
(R. VII. 95-5.) 
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As birds seek the shelter of the tree so we, men, seek 
the shelter of the Divine Mother, Sarasvatt. 

The worship of the Divinity as Mother is a special 
feature of the religion of love. The word “priyatame”’, 
“most beloved’’, which carries so much sweetness in the 
text quoted above, is still used in Indian languages 
and has the same sweet association about it. 

The word wa ‘Divine protection, grace,’ occurs 
frequently in the Vedas. The Sama Veda has a beauti- 
ful line about it: 


VA AT AAA (AT. 2¢w2) 

(The warrior is clad in the coat-of-mail which pro- 
tects the vital parts of his body; but the grace of God 
is the coat-of-mail within him.) 

(15) 
Prayer to God in Pain 


Through the joy of his soul man approaches God, the 
joyful. In moments of pain and distress he approaches 
God, the merciful. The following prayer is of this type: 

mat t fareat erated ATem: 
THAT TF AATHAT | 
aad FX at Aaahaer 
qoatsar frta at Aa AE. LOlRRIR 
As rats eat weavers’ threads, cares are eating inside me, 
thy singer, O God Almighty! 
Show Thy mercy on us at once, O Gracious Lord! So, be 
like a Father to us. 
[The Deity is Agni.] 


This prayer for 4z1, Divine mercy or grace, like that 
for Divine protection (7441) is typical of the attitude 
of bhakti, and is a feature of mass religion. 
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(16) 
God the Support of the Humble People 
fa wae qty OF Cal 
aaa fax Wat saeaq | 
eeqral Atq wal Waray 
sefata FATA AHTT IL FE. GIRolY 


Vishnu overstrode this earth, ready to give it for a home to man. 
The humble people find themselves secure under His protection. 
This noble One has made the earth spacious for them. 

(R. VII. 100-4.) 


[The Deity is Vishnu.] 


The worship of Vishnu took a sectarian form in the 
Vaishnavite cult. But the ideology of Vaishnavism is 
found in the Vedas. According to this, the chief thing 
in religion is Divine grace which is most needed by the 
humble and distressed. The devotee constantly realises 
that all he has and all that he enjoys are from God who 
in His infinite kindness has endowed him with these. 


This is also the ideology of mass religion. 


(17) 
God the Most Loving 
ca fe a: faat aat 
ct Ala adsl aTHtaT | 
HT FT BFAM EAS ll A. CISCILA, AT. Veo, 
FT. Rol®oR 
Bounteous One! Thou art our Father; 


and our Mother, O Lord, Thou hast been. 
So we pray for Thy grace. 


(R. VIII. 98-11 also S. and A.) 
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[The Deity is Indra.] 


The great love of God is expressed through the analogy 
of the love of the father and the mother. 

[Here the Divinity is addressed as both Father and 
Mother. In later times when the abstract conception of | 
the Divinity was particularised, the two ideas were ex- 
pressed separately as God the Father and His consort, 
Goddess the Mother: e.g. as Shiva and Parvati. Kar- 
dasa prays to the ‘Parents’—“faaxt a2”.) 


(18) 


God the Next of Kin 


But in the Vedas not only are the concepts of the 
Father and the Mother combined, but also those of all 
affectionate relationships, as in the following: 


af wea fra afiag artery 
ata widt vata Farag | 

amt adh Azt: AI 

fafa aH At FATT IU AE. Qolwl? 


The Deity I deem my Father, my Kinsman, my Brother, , 
deem Him my Friend for ever. 

I honour as the face of the great Deity, 
the holy light of the sun in the sky. (R. X. 7-3.) 


Here the Deity (who is Agni) is spoken of in terms 
of affectionate family and social relationships. And the 
lovely light of the sun is taken as a reflection of His 
radiance. 

In the expression of the relation between the Divine 
and the human, the sense of the affection of man and 
that of the holiness of nature are brought together. This 
is the way of “Paganism” of which humanism and na- 
turalism are essential elements. 3 
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(19) 
The Divinity as Father to the Child 
favor J # Aaa AT TAT: 
araegy 7 cal Byte afar | 
frge + ga: faaq ar wt a 
gex carfacoar fret Wala: tl FE. F14312 


Pray, stand still, O Bountiful One! don’t go away; 

I will offer Thee a libation of well-pressed Soma juice. 

O mighty God, with my sweetest song. 

I grasp Thy garment’s hem as a child grasps his father’s. 
(R. Ill. 5-3-2.) 


[The Deity is Indra.] 


Here the analogy of the child’s grasping the hem of 
the father’s garment brings out the tender relation of 
love between the Deity and the worshipper. 


(19A) 
qaaeq frat aia aret 
ea feat qaat ea ArT | 
Tey AMAL ATL ATH | 
meat aan afadisara: 1 FE. SI¥SIRo 
God, the Father of the universe, we glorify with these our 
hymns day and night. . 
We invoke Him, the great, the lofty, the ageless and the 


blissful, being particularly impelled by the Sage (Kavi). 
(RV. VI. 49-10.) 
For God, spoken of as Kavi (sage-poet), compare 
Nos. 77 and 138. For the idea of Divine inspiration, 
see No. 288 too. 
The Deity is Rudra. He has been described in the 


Veda as ‘Siva’ (the good) and ‘Sarhnkara’ (the beneficent). 
[See (184)] These words became His names, among 
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others, in later ages. So like the Vishnu cult, the Siva 
cult also had its origin in the Veda. 
(20) 
The Divinity as Mother to Infants 


qed kat: Waal Al AATAL 
aq farat goats aratfer | 
at tte aafae 4: Aas: 
ATA TH FS AAT BW: I AE. VILEVI¥R, 
T. OIL, WA. (AT) FC14 
Sarasvati!, that exhaustless breast of Thine which is the 
source of well-being, 
Jith which Thou nourishest all good things, 
Which contains treasure, possesses wealth, confers good 
gifts, 


That lay Thou bare for our nourishment. 
(R. I. 164-49 also Y and A.) 


Here the worshipper is like the child feeding at the 
breast of the Divine Mother (Sarasvati). 


The following is a similar prayer to Ushas: 
aqeaed tetas sae aT 
CMA ATTL A ATT: Ml Fe. VIC VY 


We yearn to be Thine own, Dealer of jewels! 
May we be Thine as sons are of the Mother. 


(R. VII. 81-4.)! 
(21) 
The Divinity as Child 


The idea of God being the most beloved has been ex- 
pressed in various ways. He has been compared to the 


1. See No. 118. 
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child loved by and loving the mother, as in the follow- 
ing stanza: 
we: FIT: | aay at faa 
a aé fared wad fa acd | 
a Tat AaaTTeay afaday 
a arat tfeeg a F Uees ATATH I A. QolQQuiy 
The One beautiful-winged (Bird), 
Has entered the sea (vastness of space); 
He looks round this whole universe; 
Him with a simple heart I have seen from near; 
His Mother kisses Him and He kisses His Mother. 
(R. X. 114-4.) 
“aqui? the “beautiful-winged” (Bird), is a symbol 
for the Deity in the mystical conception of the Divinity. 
Note the following line in the same hymn: 


gmt fast: saat aarfaz 
Uh Bed AAT HeTateaA | A. QolVeviy 
Suparna, [the beautiful-winged (Bird), i.e., the Deity] who is 
One, wise poets imagine with their words in many ways. 


The poet says he observes the Divine Being from near 
and sees the vision of the child kissed by and kissing the 
mother. 

Here, whatever the rational significance of the line, 
the spiritual and poetic significance is simple and clear: 
that the vision of the loving Deity is the vision of the ex- 
change of love between child and mother. 

For #, simple, compare: 

T aH afet | FE. 213212 
He instructs the simple. 


(22) 
Hymns Caress the Child 


The idea is also found in R. X. 123. 1—where the 
Deity is spoken of as “Vena”, “the loving (and beloved) 
One”: | 
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ae aaeaead Raat 
TIA TT Teat frars 
Say aT aaa 
fart at fast afastt frat i Ae. 2ollRaue 
q. (aT) wee 
This is the Loving One, driving the issues of the many- 
coloured; 
The Spring of light, in the chariot of splendour; 
Him at the meeting of the waters and the sun 
The sages with their hymns caress as a child. 
(R. X. 123-1, also Y). 
Here also out of the obscurity of mystic symbolism 
there emerges a clear poetic idea that the songs of the 
sages caress the Divinity as a child. 


(23) 
Hymns Kiss the Child 
There is an equally mystical stanza—R.V. IX. 85. 11 
—in which the loving sages, called ‘‘Venas’” (loving 
ones), seek the mysterious Being: 
ath c ft . @ 
fret SATATH HHT Fat: | 
frat feefra waa: ohrotat 
fecort AHA ATA TATA Wl A. SICKIL? 
The many voices of the loving ones sought Suparna (the 
Bird) that had flown to the heavens: 
The hymns kiss the Child, worthy of laude golden- 


hued Bird that sits on the earth. 
(R. IX. 85-11). 


[The Deity is Soma Pavamana] 

In spite of the mystical symbolism, the idea of wor- 
ship through tender love, corresponding to the tender 
caressing of a child, is clear enough here. 

C.v.—4 
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The third line is repeated in IX. 86. 31. 

[In later forms of Indian religion the idea of the Divi- 
nity as child reappears in the “religion of affection”— 
“vatsalya rasa’”—which formed part of the Bhakti cult. 
In the Purana, Child Krishna is made to symbolise the 
idea of the Divinity, loved as the child.] 


(24) 
Prayer as Love-Song 
qfe car firanrt fire 
SAT ward fara: | 
Tern Aq Teat 


HOOT AAT ASST: 1 AE. LLONNR A. AT. AIRE 
Lover of song! may these songs of mine 
encompass Thee on all sides, 
Exalting the Most Exalted One, 
and loving, may they be loved. 
(Het, 10;.12: YY.) 


[The Deity is Indra] 


The Vedic sages discovered the secret that the song 
was the medium of expression for the intensest feelings. 
So their love of God expressed itself in songs. The 
prayer, ‘May they be loved’ is typical of the poet who 
longs to see his songs lovingly accepted. 

This tradition of prayer through song has persisted 
through the ages in India. 


(25) 
Love-Yearning for the Divine 


The eagerness and yearning of love are expressed in 
the following stanza: 


HAA Ara ST ATAaAT 

ated Fat: Taaecat fear: | 

a ater faad ag wet , 

Sag H Ata HTAT AAA 11 FE. Vole VIR 
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In my heart thoughts and feelings agitate: 
Love-yearnings proceed; they fly to all the regions. 
No comforter exists other than These; 
In the Gods are my highest longings fixed. 

(R. X. 64-2.) 


[The Deities are ViSve Devah, All Gods] 

[From the spiritual point of view there is no differ- 
ence in the Vedas between singular, dual or plural num- 
bers, nor between the masculine, feminine and neuter 
genders, in which the names of the Divinity may appear.] 


Compare: 


care SHIT: TART AT HTT 
aera fasar waar AAT 11 FE. 41C& 130 


The first loving worshippers held Sets fast, 


To Thee all living creatures turned. 
(R. IX. 86-30). 


(26) 
Unity of the World in the Divine 


One who realises the Divine as the Loving One finds 
the whole world united in Him. In the following verse 
of the Yajur Veda the sage, significantly named “Vena”, 
(the loving one), sees such a vision: 


TTA TT TAT fled Ter Az 
aA fart TacaHATSA | 
: afeafad a a fa afta aa 
ASA: Tae FAT: THAT 11 AT. BVI 
The loving sage beholds That Being, hidden in mystery, 
wherein the universe comes to have one home: 
Therein unites and therefrom emanates the whole: 


The Omnipresent One is warp and woof in created beings. 
CY «VS. cates 


The idea of the Divine Being as the underlying power 
of unity is beautifully expressed by the metaphor of 


warp and woof. 
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(The first two lines occur in A. II. 1. 1., slightly 
changed. The whole with slight changes occurs in Mah. 
Up. I. 14.) See also No. 85. 


(27) 
God the Lover 
area ary ST fret as 
T ate AAT ATT SAA 
PUT A TT AGA ASH 
AT SATAT AAAATA ALA I FE. QOURIAR, 
FH. VRoOlCRlR 
Draw thy Friend to Thee like a cow to milking: 
O Singer, wake up God the Lover! 


Move the Hero for the gift of bounty 
Like the vessel filled brimful with treasure. 


(R. X. 42-2; Ath.) 
[The Deity is Indra] 

Here the word Lover (am) has been used in a general 
sense. It has also been used in a particular sense to in- 
dicate the youthful gallant who loves a maiden: ‘| 

WIT: HAT TA AST: 1 AE. VIVAOIS 164 
Bounteous as the lover of the maiden. (R. I. 117-18.) 
frat + sre oferta ge: 
Indu, be sung as a lover to the beloved. : 
(R. IX. 96-23). 


[The word az has got a degraded meaning in cer- 


tain modern Indian languages. In the Vedas it means 
just ‘a lover’.] 


The word has been used not only in the simile but 
also metaphorically: 


Wat & Aral aa Thread 
ATT: HAT Tass MATA | FE. VEY 
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He is the Master of present and of future life: 
The Lover of maidens, the Husband of wives. 
(R. I. 66.4). 


(28) 
Like the Youth among Maidens 


In the following verse the Divinity spoken of as Soma 
is said to meet Waters (37:) as a young man meets 
graceful young maidens: 


arfa: arat aled gad 4 

PATH AL TAAL TAA: | 

a seaat wat seat Ts 

aq arfaSar areas: TATA 1 Ae. VolRoly 


The Waters in whom the Deity delights and rejoices, 
As a young man with graceful maidens, 
Go to them, O worshipper, 
And purify with herbs what thou hast sprinkled. 
(R. X. 30-5.) 
| [The Deity is Soma] 

The adjective (*ceamtt) good, blissful, gracious, applied 
to maidens, indicates the graceful nature of the rela- 
tion. Cf. aaat araq sear areata. 

So may I speak these blissful Words. (Y.26.2). 

[In later religious literature we are told of the loving 
Divine Youth, Krishna of Vrindavan, and maidens in 


love with him. The germ of such a concept, as seen 
above, is found in the Veda. ] 


The following analogy is that of the acceptance of a 
maiden by a youth through marriage: 
Sa TGA Tats HeTAT 
farte Fat AaaTs WHAT 1 AE. CIAYIY 


Accept our song of praise as a youth accepts a maid: 
O Twin Gods, receive ail libations here. (R.VIII.35.5). 
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(29) 
Like the Husband to the Wife 
The metaphor of the “husband of wives” has also been 
expressed in detail, e.g. in the following: 
AHN W Ses Aaa: catae: 
aaa farar Sadiy ATV | 
of casted THAT TAT AT 
Ae FT AEA AAATAA GAT 11 A. 2Ol¥31, 
T. 2o1 Qos 
O God! In perfect unison all yearning hymns of mine 
that have known the light have sung forth thy praise: 


As the wife embraces the husband, the comely bridegroom, 


so they encompass the Bountiful One for grace. 
(R. X. 43.1).AV 


[The Deity is Indra] 
(30) 
The Divine Magnetism 


The attractions of love between the worshipper and 
the Deity have found fine comparisons in the following 


verse: 
ma 24 WTA Aafar Zarealay 
aTAT A FAA SATAT | 
cfatee sary aft at Fag 
aa fea: afeat faerart: 11 FE. Volevsiy 


Like kine to the village, like warriors to their horses, 
Like loving milch cows to their calves; 
Like the husband to the wife, may the Deity, the Upholder 
of the heavens, Lord of all bliss, turn towards us. 
(R. X. 149-4.) 


[The Deity is Savita] 
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(31) 
Pure Like the Chaste Wife 


In the following the Divinity has been compared to 
a chaste wife loved by the husband: 


eat Ft a: ofarat faeqerat 

sqatta featrat + UST | 

Gt: Te: TAA FT SAT 

TATA HAA CSg ATT 1 FE. VIB 13 
He who is like the shining one (sun), the supporter of all; 
Who abides on earth like a king with good friends; 
Who is like heroes at home who sit in front, 


And like the irreproachable wife loved by her husband. 
(R. I. 73-3). 


[The Deity is Agni] 


In the following the Divinity is compared to a wife 
at home who is gracious to all: 


wae AaTat fasaet | FE. 2ISSZ 


Like a wife at home, gracious to all. 
(RR £66:3): 
Perhaps nowhere outside the Vedas has the glory of 
the Divine been interpreted by comparison with the glory 
of a wife. 
(32) 


The Most Beloved 


Ait THAN ATH 
at at Treat fafa | 
Tae SIAL TAT: 
amt FIX faery aa 
ToS: HES: FIST | 
ATM FAVA AAT TAT 11 FE. VOULKEI4, 
aT. x RRO RE 
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O Effulgent One, Thou hast made the sun, ageless star, to 
mount the sky, conferring light on men. 

Thou, O Effulgent One, art the peopl’s Light; 

Best and dearest art Thou by our side; 

Think of the singer, give hm life. 


(R. X. 156-4.5; S.) 
[Here the Deity is Agni] 
The superlatives 3%: ‘most beloved’ and 4%: ‘best’ 
are very significant. 
(33) 
God the Friend 


arfat + Cat wert fa alee 

aa ag faraer a ET: | 

fas fe & sata ea arfa- 

qq HEH FT Aeg Tea fararhes 11 Fe. VolRFy 
Never may this friendship be severed 
Of Thee, O Deity, and of the sage Vimada. 
We know, O God! Thy brother-like love; 
With us be Thy benign friendship. 

Cy x, 28,00) 
[The Deity is Indra] 

The key-note of this type of worship is the contem- 
plation of friendly love [described in later religious lite- 
rature as weq ‘“friendliness’] between the Deity and 
the worshipper. 

The following prayer is in the same spirit: 

WaT A: ArT ARIA: 
TET FH 1. CiR3AR 
Be Thou most near to us for bliss, a Friend to aid. 


(34) 


God the Guest 


In the following stanza the Deity is described as ‘‘the 
dearest Guest”: 
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38S at afafa eT 
fara sa fra | 
Airy TH AT AST AE. CIN WIR, AT. 4, PAV 
I laud the Deity, your dearest Guest, 
Beloved as a friend; 
To be approached (for help) like a chariot. 
(R. VIII. 84-1; S.) 
[The Deity is Agni] 
Elsewhere He is spoken of as a “House-Friend” and 
“beloved Guest”. | 
det aya ahaar SLIT 1 FE. KIVIY, H. OUGIS 


A dear house-friend, Guest, who is loved in the dwelling. 


(R. V. 4.5; A.) 
(35) 
The Guest of Every Home 
faartfaart at arferfar 
aTHIea: THAT | 
att at st Ta: 


TTT TIE AAPA: 11 FE. CVIR, AT. C9, 24EY 
Him who is your Guest in every home, 
the Deity, much-beloved, your familiar Friend, 
may we glorify, exerting strength, in speech and with hymns 
of power. 
(R. VIII. 74-2; S.) 
[The Deity is Agni] 

As the Divine, the Deity is a Great One, the Receiver 
of oblation; but from the human point of view He is a 
Guest among men to be treated with love: 

faraary afafax afsarat 
faeqary afafae ATTOTNT | FE. YILIRO 
T. (AT). RRE 
He is Aditi (the Infinite Being) among all receivers of 


oblations: 
He is Atithi (a Guest) among all men. 
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The idea has survived in Bhakti literature. 
Compare Kabir: 
ita weet A faa iga U 
In the home of man God (Shiva) is the Guest: 
and Tagore: 
ae ars Brat afafa wat WTI sre ? 
Who on this autumn morning is the Guest at my heart’s 


door? 
—Gitanjali (Bengali), 38. 


One gives to the guest and does not expect to receive 
anything from him. Hence the worship of God as Guest 
is that of pure, motiveless love (bhakti). 

(36) 
“We are Thine” 
qa at a ca cataeg fast aft ofa | 
ae caaea: Teed HVA Aaaaled AtSar 1 
FE. CIS RIS 


Truly God! we are Thine, we worshippers depend on Thee. 
Except Thee, O much-invoked, there is none, O Mighty 
One, to show us grace. 
(R. VIII. 66-13). 


[The Deity is Indra] 


Here love is expressed by the term “we are Thine”. 
In the following this sentiment is followed by “Thou art 
ours”: 


(37) 
“And Thou art Ours” 
caag ex aa ad ofa secrete eye: 


Cay AeaTH Ta TATA 1 AE. C122IWZR 
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Supported by Thee O God! may we answer all who defy us. 
Thou art ours and we are Thine. 
(R. VIII. 12-32). 


[The Deity is Indra] 


(38) 
“Had I been Thou” 


Sometimes the worshipper takes up an attitude of 
loving impertinence as in the following: 


A Att CATH AS a TA AT AT LAT ASA | 
TASS AAT TSTAATT: 1 AE. CIV¥ 13 


If, O God! I were Thou and Thou wert I, 
Thy prayers should have their due fulfilment here. 
(R. VIII 44.23.) 


[The Deity is Agni] 7 
Here we find a typical expression of the spirit of friend- 
ship #7et in the path of devotion (afar). 
(39) 
“T will not sell Thee” 
Wg Aq ATH Alea: TA AcHly AAT I 
T ASAT AAAS ASAT FT AAA AATAA 1 
Ae. CIV1Y, AT. X88 


O God! I will not sell Thee for the highest price, 

Not for a thousand, nor for ten thousand, O Mighty One, 

Nor for an infinite amount, O Lord of countless wealth! 
(R. VMI. 1-5; S.) 


[The Deity is Indra] 


[This unwavering devotion among its followers must 
have saved the Vedic religion through thousands of 
years. | 


aTA-ANT 


THE PATH OF KNOWLEDGE 


CHAPTER II 
ATA-ANT 
THE PATH OF KNOWLEDGE 


We have considered above the Path of love and devo- 
tion (called (afea-art). We now turn to the Path of 
Knowledge (a@-arr) in which what is prayed for is not 
waHq (protection), aaa (help), war (mercy), or 4 
(love), but # (intelligence, the instrument of know- 
ledge, both material and spiritual), Wat (talent), 77 
(wisdom), 7 (efficiency) and qualities like these. 
They represent the principle of light (s@1fa:) The light of 
intellect is also called (a4aq). The man of knowledge has 
been called in the Vedas fama (wise), fa (poet-sage), 
zaf— (sage), and by such other names. 


(40) 
Prayer for Wisdom 
The following is a prayer for wisdom: 

a AA TAT AL 

frat TARA FAT | 

fae ot afer yea aTata 

Sfrar satfas setae 11 AE. WIRVIRE, AT. VAS, WEAK 

T. PCIFZIEY, QoS 


God! give us wisdom as a father gives wisdom to his sons. 
Guide us, much-invoked, in this path. 
May we live and have light. 
(R. VII. 32-26 also S. and A.) 
Here the Deity (Indra) is invoked not for fatherly 
protection (744) but for fatherly instruction and guid- 


ance (fara). 
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[The analogy, “as a father gives wisdom to his sons” 
shows that in the Vedic household the father was the 
teacher of children. In Rig Veda, a woman sage prays: 


qaraa freer We feretaH | FE. QONRSIR 
Instruct me as parents instruct the son. 


Here the mother also is spoken of as an instructor.] 


(41) 
Prayer for Mental Power 


This path of knowledge is an essential part of the 
Vedic religion. It is the path of the sage, who never 
accepts faith or belief as a substitute for his personal 
realisation of the highest truth. His is the prayer for 
knowledge, for the power of the mind that leads to the 
realisation of the highest truth. The following prayer 
(known as gayatri, after the name of the metre) which 
has been repeated every day of their lives by genera- 
tions of Hindus throughout the last four thousand years 
and more, is for this higher mental power (dhi) that 
leads to enlightenment: 


At Wa: Fa: ae Alay aeeg_ MT AaeT ATE | 
feat at a: wareaTeg 1 a. (AT) 313%, E135 VIB, 
ROWR. AE. RIGRIQO, AT. YER 
We contemplate that adorable glory of the Deity—which is 
in the earth, the sky, the heaven! 


May He stimulate our mental power. 
(R. Il 62.10, also S. and Y.) 


[The first three words are additions made to the Rig 
Vedic stanza in Yajur Veda (VS). Usually a is add- 
ed at the beginning of the prayer. aq indicates the 
all-pervading Eternal Spirit, the Ultimate Reality.] _ 

One reason why the ‘gayatri’ is considered to be the 
most representative prayer in the Vedas is that it is a 
prayer for the highest power that man is capable of pos- 
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sessing— «ft higher intelligence—which brings him 
knowledge, material and transcendental. What the eye 
is to the body, #1, or intelligence is to the mind. 


The Bhagavad Gita calls the man of the highest wis- 
dom feqadt, one in whom # or higher intelligence has 
been securely established (II. 54). 


Savita afaat as a name for the Divinity, symbolises 
the Power of Light. The Divinity is the Power of Light 
beyond darkness: 

at aeet fat cafe sorta faa 1 FE. 212 001d 


He finds the light amid blinding darkness. 


FTSA Tt FOS AETHAH 
afacrayt TAT: TLEATT 1a. (aT) 3212¢ 


.I have known This Great Being, radiant as the sun beyond 
darkness. 


(42) 
Prayer for Mental Perfection - 


We al att araa Hal Tay Sa ATA | 
TM t Tet aera fa at Ae 
LT TAT AT TAS FTAA 11 FE. VOURRIR, AT. VR 


Send us a good and happy mind. Send us skill and 
wisdom. 
Then let men with Thy friendship joy in Thy gladness, 
O Joyful One! as kine in pasture. Thou waxest great. 
(R. X. 25-1; S.) 


Here the prayer is for mental efficiency—a good and 
happy mind and mental skill (#4) and wisdom (79). 


Higher spiritual happiness comes of such intellectual 
perfection. 


[The Deity is Soma] 
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The following prayer also is in the same strain: 
ate 7 ar afad a feats: 
yaar HUTS AAA A: 1 FE. IVES 


Make us shine bright like fire produced by friction. 
Give us clearer sight and make us better. 
(R. VIII. 48. 6.) 


(43) 
Prayer for Talent 


The following is a prayer for talent, the power of mind 
by which the highest spiritual knowledge is obtained: 


ai Rat Farr: frazeararaa | 
qa AAS Aaa Hatta He Tava it 7. (AT) BAiwVv 
That talent which the companies of Shining Ones and 
fathers, esteem— 


With that, @ God! endow me to-day! Hail! 
(Y. XXXII. 14) 


|The Deity is Agni] 
This prayer comes after the description of the Ultimate 


Being has been given. Evidently, it craves the power by 
which the Ultimate Being can be known. 


Also note the following prayers: 
a at: ferettfe APRS Sa AT LAE. CVSS 
Sharpen us like the razor in the (barber’s) hands. 
oat faa freraraca eq 
we cet tem aerate | Ae. CPSRIZ 


O All-pervading Deity (Varuna), sharpen the intelligence, 
wisdom and insight of him who is striving for enligh- 
tenment. 


The following is a prayer for 74a the brightness of 
higher intelligence— 
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aaier avasta aat # af 1a. (aT) 2126 
O God.! Thou art bestower of intellectual brightness, give 
me intellectual brightness. 


[The Deity is Agni] 


In the following verse which occurs a number of times 
as a refrain there is a prayer for victory through higher 
intelligence 


faat TATA LST: TATAT: 1 AE. W12R-2¥12 2 
Through higher intelligence may we, car-borne, be ever 
victorious. 


The following is an exhortation to the people to seek 
power through 7%, wisdom: 


Ta: BIA SAGA | A. CIV? 


Comrades! wish for wisdom. 


(44) 
How a Brahmana is Made 
Hens cqqH Se qarla 
wee Fafat Sa ATTSTH: | 
Tara FT TH ST HPA 
T APS TH AIT T FAA 1 FE. QolARAl4 
. ¥1Z013 


I myself say this 
Which is welcome to the Devas and to men; 
Him whom I love I make mighty: 
I make him a Brahmana (wise man), 
a Rishi (seer), a man of talent. 


[Here Vak (am) the Divine Power as Speech and Wis- 
dom, speaks. | 

The great man is he who has been divinely endowed 
with wisdom and vision and genius. He is a sage, a seer 
(Rishi), a wise man (Brahmana). 
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[It will appear from the above that according to the 
Veda one who obtains the love of God becomes a sage, a 
seer, a Brahmana. Any man of any race or tribe can do 
so. Hence anybody through his higher intellectual gifts 
may become a Rishi and Brahmana. 


It is clear from the above that in the Vedic sense, a 
Brahmana is made, not born. To be a Brahmana is not to 
belong to a specially favoured caste, but to be divinely 
inspired with wisdom. An individual is a Brahmana 
through his possession of this inspiration. Hence one 
born in the family of a person who in his individual 
capacity was a Brahmana does not become a Brahmana 
by his birth. If he does not possess higher knowledge, 
he is not a Brahmana at all.] 


(45) 


Brahmacharya precedes Knowledge of Brahman 


Gal ATAT AFA AFSATAT 

aH FaTAg TIA TatavSd | 

TEATS ATA ATS APS FACS 

SATS TS AYAT ATHA 11. VVIKAG 


The Brahmacharin (student of spiritual knowledge), born 
before brahman (spiritual knowledge), robed in liba- 
tion, stood up through spiritual endeavour (tapas). 

From him arose (i.e. he revealed) sacred wisdom, (the 
knowledge of) the highest Brahman and all the Shining 
Ones with life that lasts for ever. 

(Ath. XI. 55.) 


Brahmacharya—a life of spiritual development and 
education—precedes the knowledge of the Divinity and 
the other higher things in religion. This is the standpoint 
of ama (the path of knowledge). Here the practice 
of religion begins with self-perfection. 


Brahmacharya is an apprenticeship in knowledge and 
a process of intellectual and moral development. It is a 
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systematic course of self-discipline and education by 
which one qualifies for the higher spiritual life. In a 
more particular way it is the process of self-culture and 
sublimation of the sex-impulse undertaken by the student 
of old who aimed at Vedic learning and spiritual know- 
ledge. The above is from the Atharva Veda which de- 
votes a long hymn to the glorification of the Brahma- 
charin. 

This is how the Vedic Path of knowledge leads to the 
conception of a “four-fold” programme of life (at7- 
faatt) in which the first is to be devoted to systematic 
self-culture. 


[In later times there arose certain cults which found 
this self-culture and self-discipline— (#77) very exact- 
ing. They therefore opposed the Vedic Path of know- 
ledge and prescribed paths divorced from intellectual 
culture and mental enlightenment.] 


[Here also is the true significance of the doctrine of 
spiritual fitness to speak on higher things.] 


There is another point regarding this course of self- 
culture. In post-Vedic times, there have been differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the Ultimate Reality, but none 
in respect of the essential need of this self-culture. For 
example, Buddhism and Jainism which differed in meta- 
physical matters accepted this ideal of self-culture. Hence 
their opposition to the Veda was only partial. The real 
opposition came from the Leftists—followers of the Vama- 
marga, and other extremist sects who dismissed Brahma- 
charya or self-culture as unnecessary, and others who 
set up the ignorant man of unquestioning belief as the 
ideal worshipper of God. 


(46) 
Power of the Brahmacharin 


TAT AT: TH Heat fray Ward 
Tar fret fafactt aerate | 
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at cette TAT AATATAT 
aq Hat HTT TAlfaSrd 11 HT. VARIO 
One hither, the other beyond heaven’s ridge: 
Two treasuries of sacred lore lie hidden. 
The Brahmancharin protects both these with his spiritual 
power (tapas); 
Knowing Brahman he makes all that his own. 
(Aco X15. 10) 
The two types of knowledge—vz, infinite, and au, 
finite—are subjects of search for the Vedic student. Both 
these are, as affecting religion, mystic (werfafeat) and re- 
quire spiritual fitness for their mastery. 


(47) 
The Brahmacharin’s Creation 


The Brahmacharin, sublimating his sex-energy, creates 
on the spiritual plane. He vitalises the life of the com- 
munity by the vigour of his spirit: so it is said— 

qararel faSata arat ta: Threat 
tet Strateat TireeL ATA: 1 A. VRIGLR 
The Brahmacharin scatters his virile power on the ridge 
of the earth, 
And by this live the four quarters. GAL oct. 5.12.) 


This implies that the man of spiritual enlightenment 
and culture is at the centre of higher life. From him 
radiate spiritual energy and inspiration. 

[The association of the sublimation of sex-energy with 
spiritual power is understood in fuller detail in modern 
times than it was before, owing to the new light thrown 
on the subject by psycho-analysts led by Freud.] 


(48) 
The Spiritual Mother 


The three-day ceremony of initiation (7174) is taken 
metaphorically to indicate a new spiritual birth: 
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ATA STATATAT 
AAA STI TAA Hea: 
at uate fra set faata 
a Siet eee aft aafed Sar: 1 A. VLIKIZ 
The Acharya (teacher) initiating the Brahmacharin (pupil) 
makes him (as it were) a spiritual child within him. 
Him for three nights he bears [like the mother the child] 
in his (spiritual) womb. 
When he is born (ie. is a new spiritual being) the Shin- 
ing Ones come together to see him. 

The three days symbolise the period of instruction. 

[The last line has an interesting significance in reli- 
gious history. What is said here about the wonderful 
birth of the Brahmacharin, the new spiritual Personality 
of Man, has also been said in later religious literature 
about the birth of great religious men like Buddha and 
Jesus. The Devas came to see the Buddha after his 
birth, and the Magi came to see the new-born Jesus. 

It appears, what the Veda had said hundreds of years 
before became a tradition in religion and came to be 
attributed in later times to persons believed to be spiri- 
tually great.] 

One who had this second birth came to be known as 
‘Dvija’, ‘twice born’. 

(49) : 
Fitness through Brahmacharya 
aeaaT TTA UST aS fe Lethe 
AAT ARTAAN TAT ATLA SST UI 
FTAA Hear Fara fara Tey | 
TAAIT TTA LAT AAA ATA | 
SRT SF AATAAN SATA GL ATATT Ul HA. LVIGILG-VB 


Through the spiritual effort (tapas) of brahmacharya the 
king protects his kingdom; 
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Through the spiritual efforts of brahmacharya the teacher 
desires his pupil. 

Through the spiritual effort of brahmacharya the maiden 
gets a (fine) youthful husband; 

By the spiritual effort of brahmacharya the Devas drove away 
death from them; 

And Indra by brahmacharya brought heavenly lustre to the 
Devas. (A. SL 817519.) 


The finest quality in man—the inner power of his char- 
acter—is, according to the Veda, derived from Brahma- 
charya. In Vedic times women also received this higher 
culture. It made men and women Deva-like. 


The term ‘brahmacharya’ has also been taken to mean 
“Vedic studentship” (Whitney). 


(50) 
The Brahmacharin’s Girdle 


Tara sear aratstasrar 

Gal BIT AAHAT TAA | 

a at tae fay at ate WaT 

Hat at ate TT Sera TU He. E1VF3Y 


She (the Brahmacharin’s girdle) has become 
the daughter of Faith, born of spiritual effort, 
and sister of world-building Rishis (sages), 

As such, O Girdle! give us thinking power and talent and 
also give us spiritual energy and mental vigour. 


(A. VI. 133.4.) 


The girdle was part of the uniform of the Vedic student 
(passing through Brahmacharya) of ancient India. It 
symbolised sz, faith in the spiritual values, and the 
education which helped the intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment of the Rishis, who built the world according 
to their lofty ideals. 
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(51) 
Knowledge through Instruction 


Pretraaray ANTES aT 

TF carat AAT Jars | 

gat faat aq fe cat Waar 

CASH AMT STTAISS ATTA | AE. LolRRIE 
Of Thee who art lying hidden in the waters, 
One who maintains the law of Gods spoke to me. 
Indra, who knows, beheld and showed Thee. 


By him instructed, O Agni, I come. 
(Ri X.32:6.) 


Here the sage says he has realised the knowledge 
through instruction received from Indra. In the follow- 
ing verse he explains the value of spiritual instruction. 
[Indra stands for the Acharya. ] 

(The last three lines of this stanza occur also in Rig. 
HZ 8). 


(52) 


The Guide in the Unknown Land 

| a | x a | e ‘ 

a ofa atataarafarse: 

Cad + AAA ATAMTATEAT- 

aT Ala faraeqSHatayy 11 FE. QOlRR 
One ignorant of the land asks of one who knows it; 

he travels forward, instructed by the knowing guide. 

This indeed. is the blessing of instruction; 


One finds the path that leads straight onward. 
(Ri eee decta) 


[For aafaz Compare: 
aatate fear ater faTesd 11 AE. S19018 


The man who knows the land tells the direction to the 
man who asks. (R. IX. 70.9).] 
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This means that the Acharya or teacher is a spiritual 
guide of the disciple. He helps the inexperienced per- 
son to find for himself what has to be known. The 
Acharya shows the way. 


This establishes a fine principle of education, whether 
spiritual or intellectual. The role of the teacher is that 
of a guide. The pupil learns by himself. 


Applied to religion, it means that every one has to 
find for oneself what the secret truths regarding the 
Ultimate Reality are. In doing so he needs guidance; 
but the discovery must be his own. 


Compare, the Yajur Veda: 


am ferara shear 
srfrarat ahasetasy 11a. (aT) 201% 
For learning, the questioner; for learning from near (the 


Acharya) one who questions from all sides. 
(Y. VS. 30.10.) 


[This. presents a contrast to the later theory regard- 
ing the Guru who was supposed to be alone capable of 
spiritual discovery, and from whom the disciple was to 
receive it second-hand. He did not outgrow the need of 
the Guru’s help. |] 


We can speak of the man following the path of know- 
ledge that he ‘goes forward’. 
(53) 
Guide for Ultimate Knowledge 


In the following one on the path of the highest know- 
ledge asks a basic question. 


mart Tearte faster 7 faert | 
fq ae TRAE TH SAT Waa 
aor wy fry aft faq WHA FE. 212E IE 
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Unknowing, I ask of those who know, the sages, as one 
ignorant, seeking knowledge— 
What is that ONE That has upheld the six regions 
in the form of the Unborn? (R. I. 164.6; also A). 
For Ekam (the One) see No. 60, No. 61. and No. 174. 
Aja (Unborn) means the Unmanifest Absolute. 
In the following the Deity is described as 
all-knowing: 
farett Sex WA AT 
qe frat ares I 
Ae. CISRIS, AT. PQvY 
Teach us, God, to win wealth. 
Thou omniscient, adorable with hymns. 
Ch. ViUL,92.9; S.) 
Here the Deity (Indra) is spoken of as omniscient, 
ali-knowing, and prayed to for instruction in knowledge 
that becomes wealth. 


(54) 
God the Sage 


In the following God is spoken of as a Sage: 
Feat TA: HIATT FATT 
am ata: areata fazatad | 
FTE TAA Tala AA CH BE 
arar 4 arta qfarat a geat: 1 AE. 2018212 
Most skilful with Thy powers, most eminent in wisdom 
O God, Thou art a Sage knowing all with the seer’s vision 
Master of supreme wealth, Thou, the One, art the Lord 


Of what the heaven and the earth nourish. 
these dl.o). 


[The Deity is Agni] 
Compare— 
ata: afacat fafa STA ATAAT | Fe. 2Ol@RS1v 


The Poet by His poetic power has fixed 
beauty in the sky. (R. X. 124.7). 
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(55) 
The Sage of Sages 


In a specific way the Deity of, spiritual knowledge has 
been named the “Lord (ft) of spiritual wisdom” (brah- 
man) Brahmanaspati. 

The following is a prayer to Him: 
WTA CAT WHIT SaTHS 
ale HATTA STAAACTAA | 
FACSUTS AAMT AAITLTT 
aT tT: uaetfaty: ale ASA Ul FE. VIRZAZ 
We call on Thee, Lord of hosts, 
The Sage of Sages, the most reputed of all; 
The Supreme King of spiritual knowledge, O Lord of 
spiritual wisdom! 
Listen to us with thy graces, and sit in the place (of 
worship). (RT 23:1.) 


(56) 
The Sagest of Poets 


The following prayer is similar, though the name of 
the Divinity, Indra, is different: 


a ea cag frre fe tae 
Fale Ah WAG PAA ST 11 AE. QolAVAI 
Lord of the people! be seated amid our people. 


Thee they call the greatest Sage amongst poets, 
Without Thee nothing is done, even far away. 


O mighty Lord, I sing to Thee a great, wondrous hymn. 


(57) 
Knowledge of the Supreme is Essential 


FEAT HAL TA ATT 
afeay tar afer faea free: 
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aera aa faa azar aera 
Se ae fase T SA TATA 1 AE. LIVER 
T. SIVlec 
What will he do with the Vedic hymn 
who does not know the Eternal—the supreme region, as 
it were, in which the Devas dwell? 
But those who have known That are perfect. 
(R. I. 164.39; A.) 
For aay ‘the Eternal Being’, compare eq wa 
‘the great Eternal Being’, in R. Ill. 55. 1. (The term 
is in the neuter).! 
Compare also the Bhagavad Gita (which appears to 
refer to the above hymn): 


qaatt tafaat sated | A. TW. C122 
That which the knowers of the Vedas speak of as the Indes- 
tructible. (atc). 
Also note— 


HAL TAT TAA 1 A. aT. C12 
The Indestructible (ye7z) is the Absolute Being. 


The word is also used elsewhere in the Gita (e.g. VIII. 
2b Al 3, KV ae). 


Regarding qzwq_ =araq—the supreme plane of exist- 
ence, compare the following: 


AT ACTEM: TA AAT | AE. VOULAS 1G 
He who oversees all this in the supreme region. 


This stanza asserts the indispensability of the know- 
ledge of the Divine in the higher spiritual life. This is 
the central point in amam, the Path of Knowledge. 
This is also the central significance of the Vedas. Veda, 
from vid, to know, means knowledge. According to the 
Vedas, it is the knowledge of God that matters, and not 
the mere word of the Veda (%#), The word is nothing 


1. See No. 63A. 
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if knowledge does not follow. Here the Veda itself says 
that the mere memorising of the Vedic hymn is of no 
spiritual value. [Here we find opposition to the Path 
_of Formalism (##41z) in the sense that tHaT= (Karma- 
Kanda) believes in the efficacy of the Vedic word itself 
as mantra, independently of its meaning.] 

The Bhagavad Gita strongly opposes the theory of 
Karma-Kanda and looks down upon people who are at- 
tached only to the word of the Veda: 


aeaTaCaT: TH Aas Hea afar: | A. AT. AVR 
(Those unwise poeple) who rejoice in the letter of the 
Vedas, O Partha, saying ‘there is naught but this’. 
The Gita asserts in an emphatic way: 
WTaTAa SAINT AAT: AAT SH | 
aTaTT FAG Fay aay fag: 11 AW. AT. VIVE 


What use there is of a tank in a place flooded over with 
water, so much in all the Vedas is the use for a knower of 
the Ultimate Reality. 


This criticism is in keeping with the Rig-Vedic verse 
quoted above. 
Note, however, the distinction made by the Gita be- 


tween 4zatzxat:—‘those who rejoice in the letter of the 
Veda,’ and aafaz:, ‘those who know the Veda. 

That the Ultimate Reality (a#z) is the subject of the 
Vedic hymn (#%) has been recognised in all ages in 
India. Note the line quoted above: 


qaearr aafaat qateag 1 7. WT. 2122 


That which the knowers of the Vedas speak of as the 
Indestructible. 


Note also: 
AeA TAL ASA Wa Fa: 1 TAT. L4ILY 


And that which is to be known in all the Vedas am I (ie. 
the Supreme Being). 
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[Even in the middle ages, a popular interpreter a re- 
ligion, Dnyaneshwar, says: 


A TAT ST ATA 
aeTtaaTET ATTRA 212 


I bow to the Primal, Supreme Being, whose existence is 
established by the Veda.] : . 


It should also be carefully noted fiat: the concept of 
God as the Eternal Being (ae), formless and abode- 
less, a transcendental Power beyond all material reality, 
is found primarily in the Veda and in literature derived 
from the Veda like Aranyaka, Brahmana, Upanisad, etc., 
and in later philosophical literature. In certain non- 
Vedic religions the Supreme Being is a Person with His 
abode in heaven. Again, in those religions God has an 
anti-God or Satan (meaning ‘an adversary’) and hence 
His existence (metaphysically speaking) is limited by 
that of a rival. 


Thus the idea of God as the eternal and absolute Be- 
ing is peculiar to the Vedic religion and philosophy. 
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Chapter III 


WH-ANT 
THE PATH OF MYSTICISM 


There is a stage in the Path of Knowledge, aman, 
where the knowledge of the Divine is not mere philoso- 
phy, the result of a process of thought; it is experience. 
It is the mystical experience, smartyft, of the Ultimate 
Reality in the depth of the soul. That Reality, aq aq 
has been described as wetfafet (lying in the cave, secret). 
The Bhagavad Gita describes That as the ‘Sovereign 
Secret’ and the path to It as the ‘Path of the Sovereign 
Mystery, wa«qeam. It has been called in short, «a7 
a - the Path of Mysticism. 


It is the path of spiritual realisation. What is realis- 
ed is a Divine Presence, both transcendental and imma- 
nental. Logic and arithmetic lose their significance in 
this realisation. The Deity is one and many, minute as 
well as vast, beyond the categories of time, space, causa- 
lity. He is the Spirit beyond matter, but pervading 
matter and spiritualising it; the Eternal, the Immortal, 
but making the passing moments of life and particles 
of earthly dust radiant with His glory. He is the One 
beyond all diversity; in Him all contradictions and con- 
flicts meet and dissolve through a spiritual transforma- 
tion. He is the rallying point of the universe; in Him 
all find their one home. Goodwill, love, sweetness, poetry 
follow the realisation; the soul rises above the tram- 
mels of life and seeks unity with all in the unity with 
the One. Living becomes an adventure from unreality 
to reality, from the human to the Divine. The mystical 
realisation never hardens into dogma, because the ad- 
venture is perpetual. Words with their logical connota- 
tion cannot express it; so they are charged with symbol- 
ism, meaning more than they say, 
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It is usual to speak of the truth that has been realised 
in this way as ata, ‘obtained’. The Veda describes the 
following process by which truth is obtained. 


(58) 
Stages of Spiritual Realisation 
aaat Searry ATCA 
STATA A SAAT 
afer Sry aT 
TEA AAA AAI 1A. (AT). WA1Ro 


By self-dedication one obtains consecration; by consecra- 
tion one obtains grace. : 

By grace one obtains reverence, and by reverence is truth 
obtained. (Ys 193309: 


Here the preparation for obtaining truth is not simple 
brahmacharya, the building up of character and the sub- 
limation of the sex-energy; it is more. It is a process 
of steady spiritual growth till one is fitted to face Truth 
in its supreme splendour. 


By earnest determination one dedicates oneself to 
higher ideals and through this self-dedication (a7) one 
enters spiritual life (et) and achieves spiritual refine- 
ment and grace (afar). This leads to the development 
of the quality of reverence (#@t) through which one is 
finally led to the possession of ultimate Truth (@@). 
Reverence or Faith must not be divorced from Truth, 
cf. wat aa somfa: (a. at agiee) “The Lord assigned 


Faith to Truth.” (Y. XIX. 77.) 
(59) 
Experience of the Supreme 


Thus in mystic realisation, there is the direct experi- 
ence of the Supreme; the sage of the Yajur Veda after 
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quoting the Purusha hymn from the Rig Veda, speaks 
in terms of his own personal knowledge of the Purusha: 


AAA THA: TREAT | 
vy UF fafecaria qeqA Cf 
ea: TAT fat STATA 11 A. (AT). BLAS 
I have known this Mighty Being 
refulgent as the sun beyond darkness; 
By knowing Him alone one transcends death, 
there is no other way to go. (Y. 31.18.) 


Here the “I have known” is of extreme value, because 
it is not the expression of an opinion but the statement 
of an experience. 

Considering the content of the revelation, we find that 
the Ultimate Reality is compared to light and the finite 
and material reality to darkness. 


The verse has been quoted in Svetasvataropanishad, 
His 


[The Bhagavad Gita quotes part of this verse: 


Tay TAT aAfarareqy 
AAA THA: TREAT UA. AT. CIS 


(He who thinks upon) the Supporter of all, of form un- 
imaginable, refulgent as the sun beyond darkness...] 
There is a tradition to consider the Vedic Samhita as 
Karma-Kanda, i.e., mere mantra and sound, and trace 
verses like these, which have been borrowed by Upani- 
shads, to Upanishads and not to the Vedas. Not only is 
this practice scholastically erroneous, but also anomal- 
ous from the commonsense point of view. As spiritual 
revelation, the original alone has the true value. The 
Vedic sage who first says, 7ama—‘I have known’ is the 
person speaking from experience; the Upanishadic sage 
who borrows the expression, speaks from “ft —the Veda 
—a fact that must have been quite clear to his contem- 
poraries. 
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If religion means the overcoming of the limits of finite 
life and projecting the soul into the infinite, then there 
can be ino real religion without this spiritual realisation 
(aTeq: Tear fae arart). 

(60) 
The One Divine Existence 

To the Mystic’s vision the Ultimate Being is One. And 
this is a special feature of Mysticism. It discovers the 
final and ultimate unity, beyond all plurality. The fol- 
lowing verse gives the idea of this unity of the Divine 
Existence. 

oa faa qorg ahay arez 
Ta fron: TF TTT TRATA 
up ae fast agar qaecq— 
ft FA ATAPLRaT AA ATS: UAE. VIVES, 
T. VIAolVr’e 
They speak of Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and there is 
the Divine, winged Suparna. 
The One Being the wise call by many names as Agni, 
Yama, Matarisvan. (R. I. 164-46; also A.) 

Here the Ultimate Reality is described as w# aq, One 
(Absolute) Being. 

fam, Fine-winged (Bird), is a mystical symbol in 
the Veda for the Ultimate Reality.] 

[The Bhagavad Gita echoes this verse when it says 
about the Supreme Being: 


AAC ARIST FON: AATSH: 
marTag ca TTATASTA | A. AT. VIR 
Thou art Vayu and Yama, Agni, Varuna and Moon; 
Lord of creation art Thou, and Grandsire.] 
(61) 
The One Absolute 


In the following the One (in the neuter gender) means 
‘the One Absolute’. That is said to have been the only 
Existence before the material world came into being: 
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TAS AAA AT Hate Tara 
arate ait at ater Ta aa | 
fay TIC KICE HE HEA TA 
ae: fey reg Tet THTST 1181 
TAAL Aas AA AF ate 
T Ua Aa area at: | 
Ais AAA TATA TT UH 11 
TEATS TTT: fH AAT URI FE. VolVRA 
There was neither non-reality nor reality then; 
There was no air nor sky which is beyond it. 
What lay covered and where? and who gave it shelter? 
Was water there, fathomless and deep? 
There was no death then, nor life immortal, 
_ Neither of night nor of day was there any sign; 
- The ONE breathed, airless, by self-impulse; 
Other than THAT was nothing whatsover. 
(R. X. 129-1.2.) 
This Cakes us to the loftiest heights of philosophy. 
It is doubtful whether the human mind ever surpassed 
these heights. 


(62) . 
The One is Many 


In recognising unity in diversity, mysticism does not 
reject the diversity. For it, the One is Many, and the 
Many are One. It is here that mysticism pays scant re- 
gard to arithmetic or logic. 


Ue caring agen afta 
Ua: Fal fara AL AT: | 
waa: Tay se frat 
ae at Se fa aM TAA I FE. CINCIR 
(arafaer 2012) 


One is Agni kindled in many a spot; 
One is Surya shining over all; 
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One is Ushas illumining all this. 
That which is One has become this All. 
(R. VIII. 58.2: Valakhilya 10.2.) 


While speaking of the different visions of the Ultimate 
Reality, masculine (as in the cases of Agni and Surya) 
and feminine (as in the case of Ushas) genders have 
been used. But for the Ultimate Reality—the One—the 
neuter gender (t#1) has been used. 


(63) 
That (#7) representing All 


Similarly in the following, ‘That’ in the neuter (aa) 
has been used for the Ultimate Reality of which Deities 
(2aaT) like Agni, Vayu and others represent different 
aspects and with which, therefore, the latter are iden- 


tical. 
aq varharg ae arte 
qq WIA TE FARA: | 
TE TI YH TZ Fa 
arsarg: & aaa: 11a. (aT) 22-2 
Agni is That, Aditya is That, 
Vayu is That, Chandramas is That. 
The bright One is That, Brahman is That, 


Apah (Waters) are Those, Prajapati is He. 
CY.<82.43) 


Here it is made clear that the gender and number of 
the names of the Divinity are of no account; all stand 
for the Ultimate Being. Thus, to accommodate the plural 
Deities, Apah (Waters), “That” is turned into “Those”; 
and to indicate the masculine name, Prajapati (Lord of 
Creation), “That”? changes into the masculine “He” (a@:). 


[The SvetasSvatara Upanishad tries to be more gram- 
matical and logical by changing “Those” in the feminine 
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and “He” in the masculine into “That” (aa) in the neu- 
ter. It changes the last section of the verse into 
TT ATT TT TSMTIT: | AAATRATT F. WIR 
Apah (Waters) are That, Prajapati (Lord of Creation) is 
That.] 
(63A) 


The Absolute manifested as Devas 


In the following stanza the Absolute is said to have 
been manifested in the glory of creation as Devas, who 
are therefore the ONE in many forms and names. 


SUT: TAT AT AT ATT 
neq fa TH TAL TS TH: | 
FA SaTATH VT T WATT 
Hee Saray ARTA THA U1 FE. RIG4IE 
When the earliest of the mornings dawned, 
the Great Eternal (Aksharam) was manifested on the 
path of light. 
So the statutes of Devas shall be honoured. 
Great is the Single Godhood of Devas. 
(RE 55.1.) 


In ‘Godhood’ (a#4x4), Asura is an old Vedic word 
for God. | 
(64) 
A Deva Treated as the One 


In keeping with the concept of the Deva, as found 
above, the Veda sometimes speaks of a Deva in the same 
way in which it speaks of the One Absolute. 

gant fast: Haat TalAe 
Up aed ASAT Beate | 
waa A TATA EAT 
Wert cataer FAA STAT 11 FE. VOUVL IY 
Suparna, though He is one, the wise poets shape, with songs, 
in many figures. 
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And while they grasp the hymns at sacrifices, they measure 
out twelve chalices of Soma. (Sto. 414.5.) 


The verse implies that there is One God spoken of 
in many ways by the sage-poets and worshipped by them 
by the recitation of hymns and offering of soma-juice at 


yajynas. 
(65) 
All Deities are One Deity 
In the following one Deva is identified with all other 
Devas: 
ay att at ATH: Aaa ala 
ed faery SEMTAT THEA: | 
ef Fan catag TarTETT 
ea fret: AAT TREAT WRU 
cay frat wate cen Sea 1... ¥ 
way ot afahat Sa aTYT 
ca STAT ATRAT TAA FATT | 
cay Zar aatearta cere 
ca FAST AFIT AIA 11 VL Ul FE. A 
Thou O Agni! art Indra, the hero of heroes. 
Thou art Vishnu of the mighty stride, adorable. 
Thou, O Brahmanaspati, art Brahman who possesses wealth, 
Thou, O Sustainer, tendest us with wisdom. (3) ~ 
Thou as Mitra, wonder-worker, art adorable... (4) 
Thou, God Agni, art Aditi to the offerer of oblation; 
Thou, Bharati as Invocation, art glorified by song; 
For conferring power, Thou art the hundred-wintered Ila; 


Thou, Lord of wealth, are Vritra-slayer and Sarasvati. (II). 
(R. Il. 1.1-11). 


This implies that all Deities, male and female, stand 
for One Divine Being. These verses say in detail the 
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same thing as is said in Nos. 60 and 63 (that all Deities 
are identical with the One Absolute). 


(66) 
God is One 


All Devas being One, there is no contradiction in say- 
in that Any of Them is The One. In the following and 
many other verses Indra is spoken of as The One: 


Un set Saar 
Wel SAT Al Ad: 1 AE. CIVIRVG 
He is One, wonderful, mighty and strong by holy laws. 
CR. Vali: 1227) 
oe Sl AAT TH 
gra: PITT fazqTax 
HAL FATT HET | FE. IRIS 


Indra is the One Drinker of libation, 
Indra, Drinker of the pressed juice, Life of all, 


Among celestials and mortals. (R. VIII, 2-4). 
Compare: 
qe Sq ATA HART SATS 
Tat TH STA CAT TET: | 
FE. 20122012, 7 (AT) BBiZo, H. AIR, 
Rol Poly. 


That was Supreme in the worlds, . 
whence sprang the mighty God of splendid power. 
Gos. to0.1; YY. Ve 35 80 A.V. 2.4, X%..107-4,) 
a fazaqeyt HANSA Was: AE. QYoo—w 
He is the One Lord of all holy service. 


aay UE eat Tes ave fe faster: 
TT FATAL FTATART 1 FE. CIR4IRE 
Here this One God, the Lord of men, looks forth exceeding 


far and wide; ‘and we, for your welfare, observe His 
holy laws. (R. VIII. 25.16.) 
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(67) 
The Non-pareil 
There is no equal, no parallel to Him. 


a area afaar s afer 
qeq AMA Aas AT: 1A. (AT) FRI’ 
There is no parallel to Him whose glory, truly, is great. 
(Y. 32-3). 
[Here the Deity is Indra] 
(68) 
All Gods in One 


In the following All Deities become One in Indra: 
Wes AZT: HATLATS ATA 
qe tar way farq Sz | 
wa wate: Teed frafag 
ut firg araa aera 7: ll FE. BILYIL 


That is, You Poets! your great and lovely title— 
that All You Devas exist in Indra. 


O Friend, much-invoked! Thou art with Thy dear Ribhus: 
frame this hymn for our welfare. (R. Ill. 54.17). 


Note here the mystical indifference to numbers. In 
another stanza of the same hymn the One Absolute (in 
the neuter singular) is said to be the Lord of everything: 

aed tata faa fa ATTA 11 AE. B1IY¥IC 


The One is Lord of all that moves and that is still, of what 
walks, what flies—this multiform creation. 


(R. Il. 548). 
(69) 
All Devas become One in a Single Deva 


The Veda makes it clear with arithmetical precision 
that the identification of one God with Many Gods does 
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not make Him manifold, He remains ‘onefold’ (ekavrit). 
Then the Veda makes the significant statement that the 
many Gods become ‘onefold’ in the one God. So in 
the Vedic religion the principle of unity in diversity does 
not diversify the unity, but on the other hand, unifies 
the diversity. In that religion there is no pantheon in 
which gods, different from each other, and even hostile 
to each other, form a sort of federal oligarchy. The 
Veda does not lose sight of the idea that ‘great'is the 
single Godhood of the Devas’. 
Td tay UHdd aT) fh 
a facta Tada agat ara tke 
AT TSAA TS: ATT ATTA | kG 
ASAT FT ASAT AAT ATTA 1k 
a aaen fa grata oea ora aet Tk 
aaa fret ae: TUT Uh HIT TH UTI Yo 
aa afer Sat waa Tate | | Rk A. LRA. 
(Verse No. 15 is repeated after each of the following 
verses. ) 
To him who knows this God simply as One. 
Neither second nor third nor fourth is He called 
Neither fifth nor sixth nor seventh is He called. 
Neither eighth nor ninth nor tenth is He called. 
He surveys all—what breathes and what does not breathe. 
To Him goes the conquering (supreme) power. He is the 
One, the One Alone. 
In Him All Deities become the One Alone. 
(Ath. XIII. 4). 
[The Deity is Savita] 
(70) 
One in Many and Many in One 


arated Waa ALATA F Aq: AAA 11 WS 
on & wea carta afe arfa ae v4 kR 
Such is Thy greatness, O Liberal Lord! innumerable bodily 
forms are Thine. 
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Millions are in Thy million, or Thou art a billion in Thyself. 
(Ath. XII. 4). 


(71) 
The Formless 


TTT SH THAT HATA Acafart AeA 


AUTH | 
plat Aare TA: KATES ATTA AAS AIT 
Sada: TATA: UI —4W. (aT. Sold) 


He pervades everything. He is That which is bright, un- 
bodied, unwounded, unsinewed, pure, unpenetrated by evil. 

He, the Sage, the Thinker, the Omnipresent, the Self-existent, 
has prescribed aims according to fundamental principles, 
unto the ever-lasting years. (Y. Vs.40.8). 


Here the Supreme Being is spoken of both as He (a 
Deva) and in the neuter singular, as the Absolute. 


This prose passage has a philosophical vein, typical of 
the Upanishad. Ch. 40 of the Yajur Veda has been taken 
separately as an Upanishad (Isopanisad). 


(72) 
The All-pervading 


We find a more concrete expression of the same idea 
in the following: 
a: TAat 3 FMT At AAMT = 
q: aaeat 2 act at faaem: 1 
at eat FCT ART ATA: WA. KREIS 
God is That in which things converge, 
He is That from which things diverge; 
He is of our own land, He is of foreign lands; 
He is Divine, He is human. (A. IV.16.8) 


[Here Varuna is the Deity] 


In the verse quoted above the all-pervasiveness of the 
Divinity is indicated by the application of mutually op- 
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posite terms, beginning with a4 and fa, implying union 
and separation, respectively (see No. 85 below). 

[The description of God as “of our own land” aqaay 
and “of foreign lands”, faq is significant. Accord- 
ing to narrow religious views only the members of one’s 
own group or locality are considered as favourites of God 
and outsiders are regarded as heathens, infidels, etc., 
enjoying no Divine bliss. But according to the Veda, 
God is as much your own as another’s; to be foreign is 
not to be un-Godly or God-forsaken.] 

Again, it is a characteristic of mysticism to seek ‘God 
in God’, ‘God in man’ and ‘God in Nature’. Here the 
dual idea of ‘God in God’ and ‘God in man’ is expressed 
by the terms @@ (divine) and amy (human). 

(73) 
God in the Ocean and in the Drop 

In the following verse we have the idea of Divine all- 
pervasiveness expressed in terms of space. God is in 
the vast, He is in the little. In fact, in the mystic con- 
ception, space, like number or time or causality, is of 
no account, 


sta afae gered UF 

Saat AL AeA STAT | 

sat wast qeorer Fett 
sarferaea saw fareitat: 11 at. ¥12E13 


This earth is the possession of God, the King; 
and the high heaven whose ends are far asunder; 
And both the seas are His loins; 
and He lies in the small drop of water. 
(A. IV. 16.3.) 


[Varuna is the Deity here] 


[This idea is expressed in the Upanishad in the pecu- 
liar Upanishadic style; 


ATA Haat ASAT I HS, VOUS 


(The Atman is) smaller than the small and greater than 
the great. 
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The Bhagavad Gita expresses the idea of God in the 
minute— 
ANIA AAT. AT. CAS 
Minuter than the minute.] 


(74) 
God is Everywhere 


The following concrete expression of the all-pervasive- 
ness of the Divine is typically Vedic: 


aa frofa aufa asa asata 
at frat AUT A: TASHA | 
WA TS FS THOTT TAT: 11 A. VIL EIR 
Whoever stands or walks or who moves in secret, 
who goes to his lying down or his uprising; 
What two men, sitting together, whisper to each other, 


all that God, the King, knows: He is the Third present 
there. 


(75) 
The All-seeing 


wa Tz ToT Tet fa ave 
AZ AAT Ueal AT TMT | 
Tera seq fafaat TATATA 
aetra saedt fer frtife arta ui at. Yi E14 
All that God, the King, beholds—what lies between them 
Heavens and what is beyond them, 
He has counted the twinklings of men’s eyes, 
As the dice-player the dice, so He lays down His statutes. 
(A. IV. 16.5.) 


(76) 
He is in Every Direction 


The following is also a typically Vedic and concrete 
expression of the idea of Divine all-pervasiveness: 
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afaar Tara Afaat TET T 
aaa Aaa a aT. 
afaat 7: gag aaa 
aaa AY MaAAT STAT ATT: AE. LOLRRILY 
The Deity from westward, the Deity from eastward, the 


Deity from northward, the Deity from southward. 
May He send us all bliss, may He grant us long life. 


(R. X. 36.14.) 
[The Deity is Savita] 
For waaa Compare— uta aay 
Grant us a home. (R. Il. 11.14.) 
(77) 
The Divinity in Every Order of Reality 
afefas are afatay seater 
afefae Arar a frat a A: 


faa tar atefa: T=aTAT 
afefax say atatat aiacay 
A. 21CAI20 F. Q4IQZ HF. BIEl2. 


The Divinity is the heaven, the Divinity is the mid-region 
the Divinity is the Mother, the Father, the Son; 
The Divinity is All Deities, the Divinity is the five-classed 
men, 
the Divinity is all that is born and will be born. 
(R. I. 89.10. Also Y. A.) 


Here the Divinity is taken to be feminine: Aditi 
(afefa). She has elsewhere been described as the Mighty 


‘Mother = (arat aay afefa ara | ae. 314). 


The Divine Power unites the universe not only in terms 
of space, but also in terms of time, pervading the past, 


the present and the future. 


[The Divinity as the Maternal Power or Spirit became 


the object of worship in Tantra. Compare the following 
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in Chandi from Markandeya Purana where the above 
idea is expressed in different language: 


aT eat TAATT ATA SIT ATT | 
THe THEA THT AAT TA: 
(Part-I, 5,734 


The Goddess who exists in all beings as Mother, obeisance 
to Her! Obeisance to Her! Obeisance to Her! Obeisance! 
Obeisance! | 


(78) 
The Divine in Man 
aearg ¢ faery TeaH Se Falfa AeA | 
Mal Alea, SaAT ATS AIS FATA 11 A. VLICIR 


Therefore one who knows man regards him as this Brahman. 
Truly, all Divine Powers abide in him as cows in the pen. 
(A. XI. 8, 32.) 


Cf. the following from the Rig Veda (also Y. 33.98): 
garat fe cat Waa AAeqaT | 
fart ave TWAT: 11 FE. CIRWILY 


Truly, the Gods are of one spirit with man, 
All common possessors of graces. (R. VIL. 27. 14. Y.) 


Also see (10) above. 


(79) 
God in Male and Female, in Youth and Old 


The idea of God in Man is particularised in a poetic 
way in the following: 
ca eat oF Tara ate 
ct HAT Fa AT HATA | 
eat oat wafer faeaarra: 11 St. QolZis 
(Brahman!) Thou art woman, Thou art man; 
Thou art boy, Thou maiden. 
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Thou art the old man tottering with the staff; 
Thou existest in all forms. (A. X. 8.27.) 


[There have been faiths in post-Vedic times in India 
and abroad which consider woman as inferior to man, 
and girl as inferior to boy. The Veda states clearly that 
they are equal and equally endowed with the Divine 
spark in them. 

Note the graceful precedence given to woman.]| 


(80) 
The All-pervading Being 


(Ter) 


The idea of the Divinity as an all-pervading Being 
has been expressed in grand language in the “Purusha”’ 
hymn of the Veda. And in that hymn the mystical con- 
ception of the Many in One finds a remarkable illus- 
tration. The Purusha hymn occurs in all the four Vedas. 
[Rig Veda X. 90, Sama Veda 617, Yajur Veda (V. 8.) 
XXXI, Atharva Veda XIX. 6.] 


The Divinity Immanental im the Universe : 
in Terms of Space 
ASATT FEI: TAA: ATAT | 
a ata faeaat aca seafatag SRSA 1 
FE. LolVoll, AM ATH, AMA. 
Purusha (the Supreme Person) is thousand-headed, 
thousand-eyed, thousand footed; 


He, pervading the earth on all sides, transcends the ten 
directions. (R;-X. 90. 1; Y, S.. and A.) 


‘Thousand (#za) means ‘innumerable’. Hence there 
is no arithmetical coherence between head and hands. 
The Atharva Veda, however, attempts such coherence by 
reading — 

eats: Fea: | T. PSIRl2 


The Supreme Person,. thousand-handed. 
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“Thousand-headed” etc. imply the manifestation of the 
Divinity through the vastness of creation. Ta 
“Ten fingers’—are the ten directions or regions. [Com- 
pare the “ten surrounding arms” amidst which Ushas is 
seen advancing like one wonderful (R. VIII, 101.13) ]!. 


(81) 
The Divinity Immanental in the Universe : 
in Terms of Time 


qey wae 4 AE Ad ASA AeA | 
TAHA AT AS TAATHATET Ul AE. OlSolg 
T, at, A 


Purusha is all that has been and that will be; 
And He is the Lord of immortality which transcends through 
matter. CR. XS ae A 


Here the Divinity is described as all-pervading in res- 
pect of time—He pervades the past and the future, as 
well as the present, as in respect of space, He pervades all 
regions (ten quarters). 4a is food, material susten- 
ance. When we contemplate the Supreme Being existing 
in space and time, we find Him shining in glory in the 
world of matter and phenomena just as the body of man 
thrives through food. 


Thus the Divine as Purusha makes the material uni- 
verse a means of Self-expression. The Divine manifests 
His glory through creation. 


[In later religious ideology this Purusha idea is repre- 
sented by that of Bhagavad—the Lord of splendour 
(a1-=splendour). The speciality about this idea is that, 
instead of the neutral (ffeafz) Absolute (waz), the God 
of qualities (74%) is contemplated. So, from this point 
of view, the beauty and splendour of the universe and 
man are part of the glory (safz) of the Divine. Hence 


H See No. 117. 
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matter is not alien to God, for, the finite world of time 
and space manifests His splendour.]! 


(82) 
God is Greater than His Splendour 


Waa AEA ALSATSAT SATATRA TET: | 
qraisea fazar warts faotacarad fata 11 Fe. olZolk 
qT. (AT) FWt3, HWS 
Such [that He pervades all space and time] is 
His splendour; but Purusha is greater than this. 
All beings are a quarter of Him; three quarters make the 
immortality in the supreme region. 
(R. X. 90-3; Y. A.) 
This stanza implies that the Divinity is not coexten- 
sive with the universe or creation. The splendour of 
the universe is only an aspect of Him; He has other as- 
pects that are unmanifested and transcendental. 
The arithmetical ‘one-quarter’ and ‘three-quarters’ are 
not to be taken literally, in the quantitative sense. 


(83) 
Creation, a Grand Sacrifice 


What is God’s creation? In what relation does He 
stand to it? It is not like the making of a pot by the 
potter. It is a spiritual act—a sacrifice—through which 
the Absolute (aa) reveals Its splendour. 

The idea of sacrifice has been poetically worked out in 
the Veda. 

AT TOT staat aT AAA ATAT | 
Taal ALATA ATsa Hiss FEA: Arata: | 
FE. LOlBolG, A. (AT) FLILY, A. RIRIRo 
Of the yajna (sacrifice) that the Shining Ones 
prepared with Purusha as the oblation, 


1. See Vibhuti-yoga, The path of splendour, Ch. IV. 
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Spring was the butter, summer the wood and 
autumn the offering. (R. X. 9.6; Y—A.) 
Here it is said that creation proceeds from yajna (sacri- 
fice). Elsewhere in the Rig Veda it is said that creation 
proceeds from tapas (spiritual fire): 
aa FT Tet ATM ST TTAISETSTAT | HE. Vol@Rolg 
Eternal Order and Truth were born of blazing Spiritual fire. 
In the Atharva Veda yajiia is classified with tapas as 
a power that upholds the earth: 
qe Fel BIA VT set aT wal aa: Gat ates 
T. FRIRIZ 
Truth, order that is great and stern, consecration, spiri- 
tual striving, prayer, sacrifice—these uphold the earth. 
(A. 12.2-1). 
Thus yajia as the means of creation indicates the 
spiritual nature of the latter. Creation is not mechani- 


cal construction: it is a supreme spiritual act revealing 
Divine splendour. 


(84) 5 Ae 
The Divine Architect (ve 

( faxaeia ) 

The Divine Architect— (faramta)—is but another as- 

pect of Purusha—the Divinity manifested through crea- 

tion. The Veda applies similar terms to Vishvakarman, 

but there is a slight difference. The Vishvakarman 
hymns emphasise the Divine Personality: 


farqaeaert va faeadrat 
faractraret Sat faeacerre | 
a argeat rate & Tara 
STATA THAT ST TH: UAE. LOM VR, ST. QRIRIRE, 
q. (aT) Voge 
He who has eyes on all sides and mouth on all sides, 
arms on all sides and feet on all sides; 
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He, the One God, producing heaven and earth, 
wields them together with His arms as wings. 
(HR, X% 81-3; also Y. & A.). 


The Vedic stanza quoted above also appears in the 
Svetaévatara Upanisad, Ill. 3. The following stanza 
there, corning after three expository stanzas on the Vedic 
concept of the Purusha, may be taken as explaining the 
mystical significance of the Purusha—that He may also 
be described in opposite terms as having no feet, no eyes 


etc, : 
ATTA AAAT TATAT 
THAR: AMAR: | 
4 ata aa 4 4 Aear ies FAT 
AH AZ APA FHS AAA NI 
PAATTAAAT AIS 2 | 2%, 
Without hands and feet, He grasps and walks; 


Without eyes He sees, wilhout ears, He hears, 
He knows what is knowable but there is no 


knower of Him; 
Him they have called the Great Primal Being 
(Purusha). Svet. Up. Ill. 19. 


(85) 
The Home of All Beings 


From the idea of the One Creator we come to another 
mystic conception—the unity of the universe in Him: 


aaa aa THAT fated TaT Az 
aA fed AAAHATEA | 
afentad a 4 fa aia a4 
Gra: trae faa: TATA 11. (AT). 2212 
The loving sage beholds that Being, hidden in mystery, 
Wherein the universe comes to have one home; 
Therein unites and therefrom emanates all. 
The Omnipresent One is warp and woof in created things. 
. (Y. 32. 8.) 
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In this verse the Divinity has been spoken of both as 
the Ultimate Reality, in the neuter gender, as aq aq 
That Being, and in the masculine— faq: 1 qetfafeaq, ‘hid- 
den in the cave’, is a symbolical expression for the “mys- 
tical’. 

[With ‘The Omnipresent One is warp and woof in 
created things’, compare Bhagavad Gita : 

wf aay Se Mia FA Ala SF 1 A. AT. Vly 

All this is threaded in Me (the Divine) as pearls on a 

string (B.G. 7.7). 


In the Atharva Veda (Ch. II. 1.1), instead of the bold 
poetic expression, v##éteq ‘having one home’—there is 
the more philosophical cwreqy —‘having one form’, 
‘alike’. Presumably the Atharva Veda replaced the poe- 
tic metaphor by a philosophical expression (though some 
orientalists think the Yajur Veda borrowed the verse 
from the Atharva Veda). 

[Universal fellowship, which was preached by the 
Vedas in ancient times, has been set again and again as 
a human ideal in different ages by i saints, and 
mystics. |! 


(86) 
The Atman 

ATA GT AAT: TATA 

THT TAT F FATA: | F 

aa far a fra qeaTe 

ATTA HA ATL AATAT 1 A. Pole vv 
Desireless, firm, immortal, Self-existent, 

contented with the essence, lacking nothing, is He. 

One fears not death who has known Him, 


the Soul (Atman)2—serene, ageless, youthful. 
(A. X. 8.44.) 


1. See also No. 26. 2. The word is in the masculine gender, 
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Here we find the concept of the Divine as the in- 
dwelling Spirit (Atman), ever steady, ever young, un- 
decaying. This concept is very common in Upanisads. 


As Divine attributes are also ideal human attributes, 
the highest efforts of sages have been directed in approxi- 
mating this ideal. 


The concept of the Yogi is similar upto a point 
to the concept of the Divinity here. The Yogi is de- 
sireless (#477) and hence free from the impact of ani- 
mal nature; he is serene in the heroism of the spirit (#<) ; 
he is satisfied with the essence of things (@), perceived 
spiritually, and hence does not depend on sense-percep- 
tion for happiness; and so he becomes complete within 
himself. And though the physical body is subject to 
decay, he remains unworn (#3%) and ever youthful 
(qat) in spirit and has no fear of death. This transcen- 
dence of animal nature and of old age and death makes 
a high type of man; he may be called the spiritual super- 
man. [Some think all these adjectives describe the sage 
who knows the Atman.] 


Bc (rasa) is a most significant word in Sanskrit. A 
Sanskrit rhetorician has described poetry as “aT 
waraayq” “language with flavour in it.” In this sense 
we may speak of the Divine as a Poet, enjoying the sweet 
flavour of reality: hence, He is not only #4 Existence, 
not only fag—Intelligence, but also atmm= —Joy. The 
association of rasa (~4#) with the Divine lies at the basis 
of the Bhakti (sfat) cult. 


Tal FT: | TH SATA Aeeassteat wats | 
afrta sataqge 210 
He, really, is rasa (the Essence, the Source of flavour). By 


attaining Him, the rasa—the Essence—one is filled with joy. 


In the mantra preceding this the Atharva Veda speaks 
of the Divine Spirit being within the body of man, which 
is described as ‘nine-portalled’ and compared to a lotus: 
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gufee aaa fafax qoifae araqay | 
afena a mere arcaad ae 4 welfaal fag: uN 
HF. YolCiS3 
Men of divine knowledge knew the Spirit (Soul) that abides 
with Atman (Oversoul) in the lotus that is the nine-portalled body 
(of man), enclosed within triple bonds. (A. X. 8.43.) 


The Veda says that the individual soul lives with Atman 
in the mortal body having limitations imposed by the 
three gunas (i. e. sattva, light, rajas, force, and tamas; 
darkness), and that these are transcended with the blos- 
soming of the lotus that is the body. (The fully blosso- 
med lotus has been used in India as a symbol of spiritual 
enlightenment). 

[The concept of the ideal person as waTa “desire- 
less’ has formed the essential element of Buddhistic 
ethics and metaphysics. According to these, itis 71 
“desire,” that involves us in the pursuit of pleasure 
and all the evils of life: one who has renounced desire 
keeps clear of all those evil consequences. The supreme 
state of being, in which desire has been extinguished, 
has been called Nirvana (fratr).] 


(87) 
The Universal Soul 


GA AAT AMAT TEATS | FE. LILLY? 
T. (AT) OPER, VANE, HA. VAIRIRY, VolQowl V¥ 
The marvellous splendour of the Gods has gone up, 
The Eye of Mitra, Varuna and Agni: 
The Soul of all that moves or stands still,— 
Surya, pervading the heaven, the earth, the mid-region. 
(R. Ts 115; 1: else 2 


Here Surya is spoken of as the at of all Gods, the 
Symbol for the Divinity. Similarly, He is the eye—the 
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seeing faculty, the inner intellectual principle—of the 
Divinity, contemplated as Mitra, Varuna and Agni. 
(Compare No. 60.) 

{Here instead of ws at (the One Being), one may 
say, Ut faa ‘One Intellectual Power’—the eye of Gods. 
The idea is more fully stressed by the use of the word 
amaqt for Surya: “He is the Soul in all beings, mov- 
ing and non-moving.”’] This concept of Atman occupies 
a dominant place in Upanishads. 

As in the gayatri verse, so here, the Sun is the Sun 
not only of the material world (fad) but of the other 
two worlds also: at and afer, the sky and the mid- 
region. 


(88) 
I Am That 


The Yajur Veda identifies the individual with the uni- 
versal soul: 


ASAaaca FRI: FSA ASA | 


a 3.ta Fal Il 
The Spirit (Purusha) that is in the sun, that Spirit am J; 
Om, the eternal Brahman. (Y. VS. 40.17.) 


This idea forms the basis of Advaita Vedanta (Spirit- 
ual Monism) of later ages. 


(89) 
Whom Shall We Worship ? 
The Path of Mysticism (Rajayoga), requiring an in- 
ner experience of the Divine, leads to an ever-renewed 


spiritual quest, aimed at realising afresh different aspects © 
of the Supreme Reality. So a sage prays: 


waaay & sat fears ae Tea: ( FE. CIKOly ) 


“Gracious Lord! may we learn anew to know Thee as 
Thou art”. (R. VIII. 50.9.) 
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So questions arise, and are answered from the seer 
own realisation. 

In the hymn, of which the following is the eighth stanza, 
the refrain, occurring eight times, is a query regarding 
the Ultimate Reality. 

afeaarn afgat TIaea 

wet THAT HAAR AAA | 

at eavaty eq oH arate 

Hey tara afaar fae i AE. QolARIE, 

qT. (aT). WiRk, FRI 
Who is the Deity we shall adore with our oblation? 
The Divinity who in His glory surveyed the floods, 
Giving spiritual power and generating worship, 
Who is the one God of Gods. 
Cc lis Gian WA We. 

[The word Deva has been used both in a general and 

in a particular sense, e.g.— 
qq eat aay wasted faeg 
When to the Deva all Devas paid worship. 
CR. -X. 130.3). 

Such use of the word is part of the Vedic idiom. ] 

(90) 
The Final Mystery 


In the following the Veda leaves the final question on 
ultimate things unanswered: 

el AE Ae H FST aaa 
HI AST Fa =a farafee: | 
aah tat wen frastatar- 
sat aT Ae aa aaa Il FE. POURS 

Who really knows, and who can here declare it— 

Whence was it born and whence came this creation? 

And did the Devas appear with its production? 


But, then, who knows whence it has arisen? 
(R. X. 129-6.) 
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‘Compare the following stanza which points to the mys- 
tical nature of the concept of Deities: 


Hl TSE Ae H Se T AAS 

eat AST TAT 3 HT aaa | 

aga UI Hay a aaifa 

TY AT TEAT ATT U1 FE. BIRR 


Who knows this truly and who will now declare it, 

What paths lead together to the Devas? 

Only the lowest aspects of the existence of Those are seen, 
Who exist on supreme, mystical planes. (R. TI. 54.5.) 


The query leads to the final mystery of the Universe... 


(91) 
Who Knows ? 
ea faaiset aa aaa 


gfe ar ey afte at | 
AT ALATA: TH AAT 
eal wat aa ate aT aT AST OH. 2Qoll2@Ily 


He from whom this creation came into being, 
Whether He upheld it or He did not. 

He who oversees it in the eternal region, 

He really knows it, or perhaps He does not know. 


(R. X. 129.7.) 
The Veda recognises the Supreme Being surveying 
all (aaa TH aw), but leaves unanswered the 


question of whence—from what material—this creation 
came into being. 


In the Purusha hymn the Veda gives a symbolical 
answer through the analogy of sacrifice: that a yajia was 
performed with the Primal Being, in which spring was 
the butter, summer the fuel and autumn the libation. 
Here, to a logical query, to which a literal answer is re- 
quired, no reply is given. This shows that such a ques- 
tion is better left open. 
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This attitude, typical of higher thought, leads to a 
very delicately poised sense of truth which precludes 
every type of dogmatism. In this sense the Vedic atti- 
tude here is philosophical rather than religious, in the 
elementary sense of the latter term, according to which 
a fixed and literal explanation is given in respect of 
every aspect of the unseen reality. 


Lord Buddha was maintaining this Vedic attitude 
when he kept silent about the Ultimate Reality. He 
neither accepted nor rejected the theory of the Ultimate 
Being. The story in the Kevatta Sutta of Digha Nikaya, 
said to be told by Lord Buddha, is a mythological ren- 
dering of the Vedic hymn on Creation (aaa «Tat ) 
and of the verses that have been quoted above from it. 


The story says that a certain Bhikshu in a state of 
samadhi wished to know where earth, water, fire and air 
were finally dissolved. With the help of his spiritual 
powers he visited four Devatas. They were unable to 
answer the question and asked him to go to Indra. Indra 
directed him to some higher Divinity. The Bhikshu 
moved to higher heavens till he found himself in Brahma- 
loka. There he put his question to Brahma who found 
that he did not know the answer to this question. But 
he did not wish to expose his ignorance. He described 
his divine glories, but the Bhikshu said he came to know 
not what Brahma was like, but what was the final state 
into which the four elements were dissolved. Then 
Brahma took him aside and said, “All the Devatas liv- 
ing in my heaven believe me to be omniscient; I will 
not confess my ignorance before them. But really I don’t 
know where the four elements finally lose themselves.” 


Brahma’s “I don’t know” in the Buddhistic story is 
obviously a folk-tale rendering of— 
Ot ACE TA ATT 
Cal Aa Fe Ale at a Fe 11 


He who oversees it in the eternal region, 
He really knows it, or perhaps He does not know. 
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The story proceeds further. Brahma asks the Bhikshu 
to go back to Buddha and ask him the question. He comes 
to Buddha and puts his question—‘Where do the four 
elements finally lose themselves?” Buddha says the ques- 
tion is wrongly put. It should be—“Where do the four 
elements lose their identity; where do length and short- 
ness, the gross and the fine, the real and the unreal, name - 
and form, cease to exist?” and the reply to the question 
is— 

“In the consciousness beyond the power of vision, 
and in the eternally bright lustre, the four elements lose 
their identity.” 

Here the state beyond the real and the unreal is the 
same as described in the Veda: 


Tas ATTA AT Aa TaraTy 
-Then there was neither unreality nor reality. 


The metaphysical idea presented in the above Vedic 
verse has also been rendered into a curious popular story 
in Skanda Purana. But though crude, the legend has a 
significance. It is that the ultimate truth cannot be 
stated as a simple fact; it is shrouded in mystery: the 
same idea as given in the verse quoted under No. 90. 
The story is this. Brahma and Vishnu both tried to trace 
the two ends of a vast linga (sign) which they found 
standing before them. Vishnu assumed the form of a 
tortoise and went down, whilst Brahma embodied him- 
self as a swan and flew upwards. Both travelled for one 
thousand years (of the gods) at the speed of the human 
mind and yet they could not fathom it. Vishnu came 
back and confessed his inability to reach the lower end; 
but Brahma falsely claimed to have found the upper end. 
The latter produced false witnesses; but a voice exposed 
these witnesses and cursed them as well as Brahma; 
whereas Vishnu received the blessing that he would be 
worshipped by the whole world. 

The story, though belonging to the class of fairy tales, 
is just a commentary on the Vedic verses quoted above: 
that the Infinite (symbolised as a linga or sign, apparent- 
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ly in the form of a mountain peak, assumed to be endless 
both at the top and the bottom) is immeasurable and 
incalculable. 


(92) 
What shall I speak ? 


fa ® at gaat fa ware 

at 3 ¢ satiate <4 arfed 4 | 

fa & aazacta Feaett: 

fer feag qearfa far ST APIO 11 AE. 1818 


My ears open to hear, my eyes to see; 
this Light within my spirit shines beyond; 
My mind roams with its thoughts in the distance; 
what shall I speak, and what, really, shall I think? 
(R. VI. 9-6). 


The sage has an experience which cannot be interpret- 
ed in terms of the senses: before which the mind is rest- 
less, unable to comprehend. He cannot reduce his ex- 
perience to word or thought. 


What is given in the Veda as a deep personal experi- 
ence with subtle emotional modulations, is found in the 
Upanisad as an aphorism: 


Wat arat fraced | ANA AAAT Ae | 
; aaa «=. RN 
From which words return unattaining, with the mind. : 


This is intellectual and philosophic; but the Vedic line 
is poetical and personal: 


fr feaq qearfa faa s at afar ? 
What shall I speak? What, really, shall I think? 


Here we are brought into contact with an intense spiri- 
tual mood—the mental embarrassment before the final 
Mystery of the universe. 
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(93) 
Mystical Language 

arate are Thefaar carta 

arta fase arama F HATHA: 

Ter Arter fatgat tera tet 

geet arat weet aafet Il FE. LIE SISY, 

FT. SIAN 

Speech of four types has been measured; 
The sages who are wise know them. 
Three that are hidden in the cave (i.e. are mystic) 

are unutterable. 


Men speak the fourth (type of) speech. 
(R. I. 164.45; A.) 


The three types of speech that are unutterable are the 
silent speech—or the silence that is more eloquent than 
language—in respect of the infinite. 

The mystic experience leads to silence because the ulti- 
mate is inexpressible. As the Yajur Veda says: 

TAA Aalst ATAT THA 1 A. (AT). Roles 
For the finite, the eloquent man; for the infinite. the mute. 
GY. 90. °19). 

But the demand for expression is most urgent in man; 
and the mystic sage finds that he must express what 
from the nature of the experience is ineffable. Failing 
to interpret in terms of the intellect he seeks the lan- 
guage of the spirit. First, he accepts poetry, with the 
subtle power of rhythm, as the medium of expression. 
Secondly, he extends the expressive power of words by 
investing them with symbolism. In a symbol far more 
is meant than meets the ear. 

The expression qefet or qefrfed has been frequently 
used in the Vedas for the Ultimate Mystery that is the 


Divine: e.g.:— 
aaeta Tea farfeact Tat az 1 a. (aT). RIC 
The loving sage beholds That Being which is hidden in 
mystery. 
C.V.—6 
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(94) 
Revelation of the Sacred Word 


qed TAH AAT AH 
AT IA ATAIF TATA: | 
qe WaT Aes ae ah ara 
sot ag wat fafadt Tera: 
aad Sa faasat Farat 
qa AT AAA ATA AAT | 
WaT Tara: Feats TAT 
want went: frfearfaa aha 1 FE. Zoi Q1g-2 
The first and foremost speech, O Brihaspati, 
that sages sent, giving names (to their visions), 
Speech that was their best, was stainless— 
it revealed with love the Divine Mystery within them. 
And where they created the Word, sifting it with the cae 
as they sift the flour with the sieve; 
Therein have friends discovered their friendships 
of which the beauties lie hidden in the Word. 
titcen 41.1.2.) 


Here we find a reference to the Vedic revelation. Vak, 
the Word, is revealed in the soul of the sage, which 
receives it creatively. Through the revealed word men 
find and intimate friendship established among them, its 
beauties lying hidden in the Word. 


(95) 
The Sage who sees 
ST A: TAT FT Saat ATA, 
TT CF: PVT T PITTA 
Sat aeg aad? faa *s 
HTT TT SATAY FATAT: 11 AE. YOURS 
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There is the man who sees but has not seen Vak (the sacred 
Word); there is the man who hears but has not heard 
her; 

But to another she has revealed her noble form 
as a loving wife, finely robed, reveals hers to her husband. 

CR. 11 4): 


The Vedic sage has been called the Rishi, seer—seer 
of the mantra (Hrasset). The analogy of the ae is typi- 
cal of the Veda, which holds the married state, Grihas- 
thashrama, in high regard. (Cf. aaae afaasa area — 
Like the spotless wife, loved by her husband) —R. i 
foco:) : 


(96) 
Inequality among Sages 
AAAI: HTAeT: TATAT 
AAMTACTAAT TA: | 
MENT STRAT SST 
Bal Sa SAAT SF SF I 
AS AIM: AAT TATA: | 


wale & fasgy Farhay 
AAS Fe ALA TT 11 FE. VOMWG-C 


Friends, equally endowed with sight and hearing, 
are unequal in the quickness of their spirit; 

Some look like tanks that reach to the mouth or armpit, 
and some like lakes wherein one can bathe. 

When, with mental impulse fashioned by the heart, 
Brahmana friends worship together, 

Some, through their wisdom, leave others behind them, and 
some walk about, only boasting to be Brahmanas. 

Gre 2, CLs Be) 


Some are great sages, some are small, and some, 
though fit enough for formal rituals, are no Brahmanas 
at all; Brahmanahood is a mere boast in their case. 


NY 
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(97) 
Universality of Spiritual Knowledge 
afeaat ATLA AT 
HTT EAT TACT | 
TAT wea ATTA 
ATARI HAT ATL WT. KEARSE ANS 


Asvins! Lords of light! 
fill me with sweet honey, 
So that I may speak the glorious Word 
to the masses of mankind. 
(A: VI. 69: 2; TX.-423ig7 


The Yajur Veda has a similar prayer (XXVI. 2) in 
which the word, 7am (gracious, blessed), is used 
for wiry (glorious), and the word ‘masses’ is fur- 
ther amplified by saying, ‘to the Brahmana and the 
Kshatriya, to the Shudra and to the Vaishya, to my own 
people and to the foreigner.’ (See No. 300) 


The word wa (divine glory), appears in the famous 
gayatri mantra (R. IIL. 62.10). The Veda speaks of 
Divine glory in glorious language. 


The truths revealed through the words of the Veda 
are not secrets to be carefully kept from the public. The 
sage who knows them feels called upon to declare them 
to his fellowmen, irrespective of their social or cultural 
status. This feature of the Vedic religion distinguishes 
it from occult sects. In this verse the sage prays for 
sweet speech so that he may give the sacred words to 
the whole human society. 


[The people of a later age who thought that the Vedas 
should not be taught to any one who was not a member 
of the Brahmin caste were going against the Veda itself.] 


farara-aiT 


THE PATH OF SPLENDOUR 


Chapter IV 
favefa-aitn 
THE PATH OF SPLENDOUR 


The Path of Mysticism (zwsa-att) follows a super- 
sensuous perception; the Path of Splendour ( asfeatr) 
the sense-perceptions themselves. Here the sage per- 
ceives the Divine presence in all that is splendid and 
beautiful in the universe. The path of Mysticism is the 
path of the sage ft asarecluse (afa, anit); the path 
of Splendour is the path of the sage as a poet (fa) 
Spiritual consciousness on this plane is also poetic con- 
sciousness. The poet-sage expresses his exquisite aston- 
ishment before the visions of glory and wonder. With 
him worship is ecstatic wonder. As a result, the words 
of worship are as much poetry as part of religion. In 
fact the world has not known sublimer or more beautiful 
religious poetry than what is found in the Vedas. 


The poetic-spiritual attitude that we have described 
(after the Bhagavad Gita) as the Path of Splendour 
(faafa-art) has this speciality—that it never loses touch 
with the material reality which is realised by sense-per- 
ception, though it seeks a transcendental beyond the 
reach of senses. Though sometimes the prayer becomes 
purely abstract and conveys metaphysical and moral 
ideas, still, in its more typical form, the abstract idea is 
conveyed by an image of beauty and glory. This image 
carries with it the highest poetic value. 


The source of all splendour is light. Hence light is 
the central object of admiration for the poet-sage. Light 
(satfa:) is also the symbol for all splendour and glory 
of the spirit. It stands for truth (a), order (7), rea- 
lity (#2) goodness (tafet), glory (#t), beauty (tear), 
intelligence (#) wisdom (#q), bliss (az), immortality. 
(a4q), Divinity (24), and the noble man (at); whereas 
the opposite of light—darkness (ava) stands for un- 
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truth (sa),disorder, falsehood (#74), unreality (aaa), 
evil (afwa, eft), ugliness (at), ignorance (afar), death 
(qa)—and for the Demon (aa) and the wicked man (74, 
att ).Light is associated with fire (af*7), the sun (47), the 
dawn (aT) etc. The symbolisation of Agni led to the identi- 
fication of the name with the inner Principle of light, whe- 
ther associated with fire or lightning or the sun. Agni 
is thus contemplated as Deva, the Effulgent One, sending 
His light to the earth, to the sky and to water, and sup- 
plying the life-energy to plants. Surya is the inner 
Principle of light and life—“the Atman within what 
moves and what stands _ still” AA AAT HIATT TT 
Extremely poetic are the visions of Dawn (sat) and the 
glory of light spreading over the world at day-break. 


The negative and positive aspects of the Vedic religion 
are found in the concept of Indra as, respectively, the des- 
troyer of the Power of darkness (aa@t) and the finder of 
light (<afaz). 


(58) 
The Light Divine 


The following verse suggests the transcendental light 
through the earthly. 


Se aT THAT SAAMI SA | 
eq Saal FAA AIA SAlASAA I FE. VIHOlo 
qT. (AT) YolR®, Vio, FRULS, BIR. 
FT. BIA ly 


Looking at the transcendent light beyond the darkness, we 
have come to Surya, God among Gods, 
The Light that is most excellent. 
(R. I. 50.10; also Y. A.) 


sata: TATA 
saifa: ordinarily means light, but ‘tae, transcendent, 


takes the idea to a higher plane. Surya, the Deity of 
this verse, being symbolically associated with the object 
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of physical perception, impiies more than a physical ob- 
ject: its light, ‘most excellent’, symbolises spiritual: 
glory. 

Sometimes a symbol is expanded into a mythological, 
picture, as in the following. 


(99) 
| The Lord of Light 
aire: arent soTarear Tea Tit aH faeay at wT: 


aed eget: ofaara qa aefea sfeat TT ut ee UI 
TIAL aft TRH TAL | 
Geant US: Ae AAA ALS: TAT LEI FE. WIESE 

Him who shines crest by crest equally on all, 

Surya, the Lord of what moves and what is still, 

The seven sister bays bear in the car, for (the world’s) 
well-being. 

That lustrous Hye, God-ordained, arising, 

May we see a hundred autumns. May we live a 
hundred autumns. (R. VII. 66.15-16.) 


The union of light and life sums up, in the physical 
and the spiritual sense, the Vedic outlook on the world. 


[The Deity is Surya.] 
(100) 


Destroyer of Darkness and Evil 


am faarear ofcarsre aaa 
sarfacaed Ta aeaeT fosate | 
qed HAA afeaarai 
item aratid eafaam U1 FE. VIRRAR 
Having chased away the wicked ones and darkness, 
Thou mountest Thy refulgent car of Order; 
The awful car, O Lord of wisdom! that subdues the enemy, 


Slays the wicked, cleaves the stall of light and brings the 
rays. Grell. eoids):, 
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Here light (satff:) and Eternal Law—Goodness 
(7xt)—are identified and hence darkness (a44) implies 
the power of evil—the enemy (afaa), the wicked one 
(tq). ae 

[ wt means the cow-stall. Cows rushing out of the 
unbarred stall at day-break are metaphorically taken for 
rays of light. (They have been called ‘cosmic cows’). 
So wt (cow), in the Veda, has an additional meaning— 
‘light’. ] 

[The Deity is Brahmanaspati, Lord of Prayer.] 


(101) 
The Life-Giver 


qed: Sadler fraeray 
WIT: CATTSAAST AT Far 
a al ea: afaar Wa ATw- 
Cath aT FAaASAA ASAT: 1 FE. VINZAK 
Most gracious God, who brings (the world) to life 
and keeps it in repose; | 
He who controls both what moves and what is still; 
May He, Savita the God, grant us grace, 
For serene life, with three-fold bar against evil. 
, (R. 4.53-6.) 
Here afaat—Savita, the Deity of the verse—has been 
described as sadtat —the producer of life. Compare— 
a 4 gatft «afaat. (4%,521%) ‘He who creates life is Savita.’ 
The prayer is of a general type, seeking protection 
against evil. 


(102) 
Glorious and Beloved Supremacy 
ae fe carat afag: Feat faq 
ot faarieat CARISAT 1 FE. KISRIR 


This Savita’s own sovereignty, most glorious and beloved, 
None can diminish. (RR. Vevseed.) 
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Here the effulgence of Savita is not only glorious, but 
also beloved. The word Svarajya (tata one’s own 


supremacy or sovereignty) has often been used in the 
Vedas. 


(103) — 
Source of Goodness 
| faearia 2a afaae efearf oat aa | 
Aq AF TA AT FT 1 FE. KISRIY, A. (AT.) FoleZ 


Savita! God! send far away all evil; 
Send us what is good. _ CRUN282 5: Y.). 


Here the idea of phyaical glory is converted into that 
of moral power. 
(104) 
Source of Beauty | 
aaa sats eaey afag: at 1 
fazer ararta arate i az. MICE 


. Sinless, for noble power under the influence of Savita, God, 
We contemplate all that is beautiful. 


(BR. V 82.8) 
Here along with goodness, beauty is contemplated. 


artaft, the Primal Divine Power, is taken in the ab- 
stract here as in the following description of Agni: 


faeaare afatae afataraTsy | AE. ¥IRIRS 
Aditi, the Infinite among all adorable Ones. 
* 05), | 
Source of Truth | 
at ee areata AAA autre 
aoa afar NWFE4ISZI 
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We with our hymns glorify today Savita, 
All-Gods-in-One, the Protector of the good, whose 
decrees stand for truth. 
(Hh; W..82;7;) 
fayae¢q -all-Gods-in-One—is an interesting Vedic ex- 
pression. As the Veda ignores the difference of number, 
it addresses ‘‘all Gods”— fast @at: in the same way as it 
addresses one God as “‘All-Gods-in-One” (fazaeqz). This 
implies that though the Veda speaks of many Gods it 
does not recognise the real numerical significance of 
‘many’. The many, i.e., the multiple conceptions of God— 
are contained in the One. God is One—but is contem- 


plated in many ways. This is a mystical co ea pecu- 
liar to the Veda. 


The three verses quoted above which belong to the 
same hymn and appear in succession indicate the three 
principal values or ultimates—Goodness wzq =69§Beauty 
(armmq) and Truth (aq). [It was many centuries after 
the Vedas that these values were formulated by the 
philosophers of Greece. It is notable that the Vedas 
anticipate them in their characteristic form.] 


There are other words too for these three values; 
e.g. faa, afer for Goodness, 2, areat for Beauty and 


“a for both. (The word am for beauty is a later 
one.) 


(106) 
The All-seeing © 


at faxarfat fares 
Waar FT Teas I 
WAT: TITPTAT AAT 11 FE. BIER 


He who sees all beings separately 
and also sees them. together, 
May He, Pushan, be our Protector. (R. Ill. 62-9). 
Here, there is on the one hand the idea of the all- 


seeing sun, and on the other, that. of. the omniscient 
Divinity. 
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(107) 
Inspirer of the Soul 
faatray sae gas Fa | 
qa at Ta AcaTAas Ta 
CAAT TALS: TACT U1 FE. LISS IY, A. (AT) RYE. 
Him, the supreme Ruler, the Lord of what moves and what 
stands still, 
The Inspirer of the intellect, we invoke for our aid. 
May the Deity, our Protector and our Guard, 
Who is unassailable, promote the increase of our wealth 
—for our well-being. (R. I. 89-5: -¥.). 


Here the Deity is Pushan. 


The qualifying adjectives are, some of them, the same 
as applied to Savita. cafta (literally ‘what is good’, @) 
means spiritual well-being. 


(108) 
The Noble Lady 
aT aT area qaaaT ata TASTAT | 
water Trt Tealaa Searaata Thar: 11 AE. LIKCAY 


Like a noble lady Ushas comes tending everything care- 


fully. 
Rousing all life She stirs every footed creature 
and makes the birds fly. (R. I, 48.5). 


Note the word, at a noble or good lady, applied to 
Ushas. aT is a maiden. 


(109) 
The Loving Maiden 


WTAE: THAT ATA 
ar HoTe aarfrse Fara 
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aeaen arat at faatfa arat—— 
Sx Har froHay Aad 11 AE. VULVA 

She who has knowledge of the first of days, 
is born refulgent white out of darkness; 

The maiden does not break the laws of Eternal Order by 
coming day by day to the appointed place (to meet her 
lover). (R, - I; 123.9). 

For fws8dy compare— 


froae sift | FE. 2olR M14 
As the loving girl comes to the appointed place (to meet 
her lover). (R. X. 34.5.) 


(110) 
The Glory of Beauty 


Head Tray 2 ATeaTAT 

ute ef cay SqeraToy | 

ACAAATAT mate: Geede 

afar aertfa aoe fara IL FE. LIRARBIYo 
Like a maiden, in pride of beauty, 
Thou goest, Goddess, to meet the God who longs for Thee; 
And smiling, youthful, and brightly shining, 

Thou uncoverest Thy bosom before him. 

(R, 1. P38 


(111) 
The Blessed Virgin 


FAFA aaa atqT—— 

fae ara HUG seat HA | 

WaT cay sar frat TES 

TAG aM Brat aaa IL FE. QIRVBL2 
Lovely as a bride adorned by her mother, 

Thou makest Thy beautiful form ‘visible to all. 
Blessed art Thou, Dawn! Shine more widely. 

No other Dawns have attained what Thou attainest. 

(Re Lickes=ti 
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The expression aaa att, ‘like a bride adorned by 
her mother’—is most graceful. 


(112) 
The Blissful Goddess 
In the following verse the sense of the glory of light 
turns to a sense of grace and goodness: 
FACT VA ATASSATAT 
We As BIA ACATS aE | 
ST At AT Feat Aw — 
TATE Tal AAA A ET: UE. LILI 


Obedient to the reins of Eternal Order, 
Give us every blissful thought. 
Shine on us today, Dawn! easy to be invoked. 


In us and the rulers may Thy bounty lie. 
cr. 1.- 123-13): 


(113) 
Welcome of Songs 
The vision of Dawn creates new types of beautiful 
poetic imagery, each combining in it ideas of light, love- 
liness and divine purity. 
LIMA TAA ETT 
Fea ees FTAA 
sal SIG CAL ATaTecht 
sofa fasrrat afatat ALT 11 FE. KIC OLN 
Bright on her path, sublime, by Law, true to Eternal 
Order, red-tinted, far-shining; 
Ushas, Goddess, bringer of light: 


—Her the poets welcome with the singing of their hymns. 
: (R. V. 80-1). 
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(114) 
Beauty Bright with Bathing 
TIT THM FT aeat faarat- 
cag TATAT SAA AT ATATT | 
AT FUT ATAATAT THIST- 
ar feat staat SAAS 11 FE. KISOLK 


She, as if conscious that her limbs are bright, like one who 
has bathed and stands erect, is visible to us, 
Having driven away malignity and darkness, 
Ushas, Daughter of the sky, has come with light. 
(R. V. 80-5). 


The first two lines are statuesque. The erect figure 
of a person of perfect beauty, bright with bathing, stands 
before our mental vision. 


Malignity and darkness are bracketed together and 
opposed by light. Thus moral ideas are symbolised by 
the physical. 


The verse suggests that what is perfectly beautiful is 
also good, and opposed to evil. This idea combines art 
and religion. 


(115) 
The Modest Maiden 
aaa sar fat Foote ree: 1 
oad STIS ATA TOT 
Tat SAAS Tata: TAATH: 11 FE. HISONE 


She, Daughter of the sky, like a virtuous woman, 
bends her forehead, facing men. 

Disclosing her boons to the worshipper, the Maiden 
has brought again the light as before. (R. V. 80-6). 
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Extremely graceful is the description of the gentle 
downward movement of her head by a virtuous woman, 
when she is face to face with men. The verse refers to 
the ideal of feminine modesty. 


(116) 
Like a Dancer 


ata waite aac aqfaat- 

qT Fat SEAT ASA | 

sathay faxret HaaTT HvTTT 
Tal TAT ATLIT ATAL TA: 1 FE. LIRR 


She, like a dancer, enrobes herself with her embroidered 
garments; 

She bares her bosom as the cow her udder. 

Creating light for all the world of life, 

Ushas has laid open the darkness as cows their stalls. 


(R. I. 92.4). 
(117) 
The Goddess advancing amid Ten Arms 
Sa aT areatHort war Ufevar HAT | 
Fase seaeertaced 2 FAL TA ATT 
FE. CLYOVIZ 


She yonder, bending down, rich in rays, clothed 
in red hues 

Is seen, advancing as one wonderful, amid the ten 
surrounding arms. (R. VIII. 101-13). 


We are reminded by this verse of the ten-armed | (@- 
ast) Goddess worshipped in Bengal and elsewhere. The 
origin of the Puranic conception of Durga evidently lies 
in the Veda. In the Veda the ‘ten arms’ have the ori- 
ginal abstract significance of ‘ten directions’. 
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(118) 
Like the Mother 


Sood aT HTT Azar alY 

sea ate cat eat | 
TATE LTA SAS TT 
TATA ATTE FT FA: Il FE. VIC VE 


Of thee, Goddess, who, dawning, makest with thy glory the 
earth visible and revealest the heaven for us to see, 
Of thee, the distributor of jewels, we pray: 
May we be to thee like sons to the mother. 
(R. VII. 81.4). 


The poets who describe the youthful beauty and grace 
of Ushas wish to be to her like sons to the mother. Thus 
they not only invest the charm of womanhood with divine 
holiness, but also bring the devotion of sons investing 
her with maternal glory and grace. 


This passage provides an ancient instance of the wor- 
ship of the Divine Virgin as Mother. 
(119) 

Dawn in Days to come 
STS FATT TIA 
Bees ST AAT: | 
aearhites FT Trae zat 
ot aft F ATAT TRATT 11 AE. QILLBLZ 


Gone are those mortals who beheld the beaming 
Dawn in former ages, 
We now behold her brightness; 
and they are coming who will see her in afterages. 
Bai(R. 11113-1211). 


Here the response to the glory of Dawn unites the past, 
present and future generations of men. 
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(120) 
The All-pervading Being 


aa: Ufaye Tach Cetae- 
atat afeue afafax etree 
TIE TAG HATA SATA 
Asa 7 iit FEAST atest I ll AE. ClLTolk 
F (AT) Lolz, WR 
_ He is the Swan seated in the midst of light; 
the Lord of wealth seated in the mid-region 
the Priest seated by the altar, the Guest seated in the 
house; 
The Dweller among men, the Dweller in the noblest place, 
the Dweller in Eternal Law, the Dweller in the 
infinite sky; born of water, born of light, born of 


Eternal Law, born of the mountain, He is the Eternal 

| Law. (R. IV. 45.5; Y. 10., 24, 12-14). 

The Deity in this verse is Surya (q). 

The beginning of the verse may suggest a material 
phenomenon, the sun surrounded by bright light. But 
soon it becomes apparent that the swan (#4) is a symbo- 
lic term, signifying the Ultimate Being; and the idea 
expressed is that of the supremacy and all-pervasiveness 
of the Divinity. Finally the idea goes from the con- 
crete to the abstract: He is in Eternal Law: He is the 
Eternal Law. 


This association of the concrete and the abstract, the 
material and the spiritual; is typical of Vedic poetry and 
belongs to the religious outlook described as faufa at, 
the Path of Splendour. 


[Here neither ‘the sun’ nor, for that matter, ‘the swan, 
(gt), is to be taken literally. The ideas are symbolical, 
and signify the Ultimate Reality.] 


The verse is quoted in Katha Upanishad (V. 1) to des- 
cribe the supreme qualities of Atman. 
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(121) 
Light is God, God is Light 

aTfery Satay ANAT ATT 

seat warfare satfere Sea: 

at satfare Satta: BA: 1 

GT. 2232, FT 318 

Agni is light, the light is Agni; 

Indra is light, the light is Indra; 
Surya is light, the light is Surya. (S: BSL ctee 


The word light (sif:) is reiterated in an ecstatic 
manner through the musical accents of the Samaveda. 
saifa: symbolises eternity, divinity, e.g. 

aaat AT Sarat THT (AZ. TJ. 2:3.2¢) 
Lead me from darkness to light (Br. Up. I. 3.28). 


(122) 
The Wonderful One 
a faa faa faaaraaq ace 
faaera faach aatare | 
ax aatay AM FaeT 11 A. <IK IV 
O wondrous One, of wondrous power! 
Give us what is wonderful—most wonderful, and life-giving; 
O Bright One! with Thy brightness give to Thy singer great 
wealth, brilliant, with many heroes. 
CR Viet). 


[The Deity is Agni.] Here Divine effulgence and its 
wonder are contemplated with a poetic thrill. 


(123) 
The Supreme Light 
ced satay fated gaa a 
AA Hass TaaaT: | 
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fart Sat: TAA: THAT 
Up HI att fe afer ATA 11 FE. KISIY 
A steady Light, swifter than thought, is stationed 


among moving things to show the way; 
All the Devas, being of one mind and having one purpose 


move unimpeded towards the One Intelligence. 
(R. VI. 9-5). 


Here the Divine Presence is understood in terms of light 

and intelligence. [The Deity is Vaishvanara Agni.] It is 

steady (se7) in the midst of moving things (qa4qq). 

#¢ implies the second of the three aspects of the Divi- 
afeqaree; it is synonymous with faq. 


(124) 
He Lights up Darkness 


FH WAI TEA TATAT 3 
Sf aaa ST 2 aA Tat: 1 
HAM SAT EAA Hea: 
cataar afar AIPTSAT: 1 AE. RIBAS 
He, shining, caused to shine what shone not. 


By Law he lighted up the dawns. 


He moves with steeds yoked by eternal order, 


Making men hapy by the chariot-nave that finds the 
(R. VI. 39-4). 


nity, 


light. 
[The Deity is Indra] 


God is Light and Law. 
(125) 
The Ageless 
qo ached Beal FT ATAT 
a ara aH aaa | 
qaen faq Ta AEA TT: 
THAAL SATA ACAATAT UN FE. EIRV IG 
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Years do not age Him; nor months nor days wear out 
Indra; . 
May His self grow, though ever so mighty, 
glorified ‘by songs of praise and hymns of prayer. 
(R. VI. 24-7). 
The sense of the first part of the verse is the same as 
expressed by the words “aaz” (ageless) and “aat” 
(youthful), but it is expressed in the particularised man- 
ner characteristic of poetry. The worshipper thinks his 
songs of praise will increase the greatness of God:—an 
idea typical of the attitude of bhakti. 


(126) 
The Bright One 
Wg Ua Sx t A 
aa FAL Ta eI: 1 , 
Tea ated Hee GAT AT 
T ATAASS USAT 11 FE. CIVONY, 


ATH. WoC, CEXz~ A. Aol 2Vrz, QRIRo© 


If Indra! a hundred heavens were Thine, 
and even a hundred earths— 
No, not even a, thousand suns, O Thunderer, . 
could match Thee,,manifested, nor both the worlds. 
(R. VIII. 70-5; S. 278, 862; also A.). 


[The Deity is Indra] 


Here Divine glory is described. Compare the Bhaga- 
vad Gita: 


fefa qaagaer wae TTS aT | 
ate At: Teal AT LATS ATACAET AST: 1. TT. 2 L122 


If there could be the splendour of a thousand 
suns arisen at once in the sky, 
Such would be the glory of that Magnificent Being. | 
(Ch. 11.12) 
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(127) 

The Form Behind All Forms 
eT wT Tfareat THT 
Te ACT SI TT AAT | 
Sat Aah: Geer sag 
AFT CET SA: VAT ST UI 

| Fe. EIVOILC 

For every form He has been the Model, 


that form of His is visible everywhere: 


Indra by His maya (creative illusion) moves in many 
forms. 


Truly, His bay steeds are yoked a thousand times. 
(R. VI. 47-18). 
God is one, His glory multiplying in many forms. 
‘Bay steeds’ is a poetic way of expressing his splendour. 
The following is Shankaracharya’s commentary on this 
mantra (which he read as part of Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad): “Why did He come in so many forms? Were 
name and form not manifested, the transcendent nature 


of Atman as pure: intelligence would not have been 
known.” 


(Comment on Br. Up. 2.5.19.) 


(128) 
His Manifold Splendour 
TE Sat Teast: HATAT 
mefatarrrt afaat FATT 
Saal TEMA cafafraarat 
ara: tarry areata TAT 11 FE. BISEIE, AT. BY 
Satins among Gods, the Leader of poets, 
The Sage among the wise; the Buffalo among wild animals, 
the Falcon amid vultures, the Svadhiti tree in the 
forest— 


Soma over the cleansing sieve goes singing. 
(R. IX. 96-6; S.) 
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[The Deity is Soma Pavamana, identified with the 
Supreme Being, to whom the libation of soma juice is 
made. Here the word for libation implies the Deity. 
(Similarly Agni, fire in ritual, and 9am, word of pra- 
yer, are names of the Deity).] 


This style of expression has been made popular by the 
Bhagavad Gita in its interpretation of Vibhuti-yoga. For 
example, to Arjuna’s question— 

ay ay a aay faraists wag AAT ( Role) 

‘In what aspects, O Lord, art Thou to be contemplat- 
ed by me?’ Lord Krishna speaks of the divine splendour 
(fayft) in a style which reminds one of the Rigvedic 
verse quoted above;— 


areata ae favosatiaat cazearsy | 
Aa Hea ARE AAT AS TAT U1 A. WT. Voge 


I am Vishnu among Adityas, the glorious sun among 
radiances; 
Marichi of the Maruts; the moon among asterisms. 


The following is in the same strain. 


(129) 
Splendour among Splendid Things 
HE ATCA FATA — 
@ Hatrat aetacten fas: | 
5 HAL SAAT TAT AT UL KIREIZ 


I became Manu and Surya; 

I am the sage Kakshivan, the holy singer! 

Kutsa, son of Arjuni, I master; 

I am the poet Ushana. Behold me! (R. IV. 26-1). 


The Deity is Indra; the verse is given as a Divine 
utterance. 
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Compare Bhagavad Gita: 
para Saat fa: (2012) 
Of poets I am Ushana, the bard. 
Here the Gita quotes the Veda. 


(130) 
The Mighty One 


Se TAT ATA TITS 
AACA A TAASATET | 
meats Tet TAT: 
TAT AetHera AACA AE. VIG LILY, 
This obeisance is spoken for the Mighty One, the self-res- 
plendent, for Him whose power is truth, for the strong 
One; 


In this battle, O God! may all the heroes, 


with the princes, be under Thy protection. 
Che Te 51-15)... 


[The Deity is Indra] 


[Here Indra is described as Vrishabha, the Mighty 
One. In later religious literature the word was taken 
in the non-metaphorical way, meaning the bull, and the 
bull came to occupy a place of worship. In the South 
Vasava, Prakrit for Vrishabha, is the Bull-God. Compare 
with Vrishabha (a9) literally, a bull, the description 
of the Deity as Mesha (8¥) in Rig. I. 5.15 which is 
used in the abstract sense to imply power, not in the 
concrete sense of ‘a ram.’ 

Similarly/in the following verse, the Deity (Rudra) 
has been called a ‘varaha’ (ate) literally, ‘wild boar.’ 


feat quay weg Haied 
cag wa THAT far TATAS | AE. LILLY 
We invoke with our obeisance the Mighty One of the sky, 


red, with conch-like hair, the dazzling form. 
Cheats 114.5). 
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Perhaps this is at the root of the conception of the 
Divine incarnation of Varaha (the boar). But the Veda 
uses the term in the abstract to mean the fury of Rudra 
suggested by a violent storm.] 


(131) 
God’s Many Aspects 
meq cat afar afsarat 
Wey CAT PATA ASTATATA | 
Wea TAT AAA Sez HA 
Wea aT ATH AVHTATA 1 FE. CARRS 
I deem Thee as the Holiest of the holy, 
I deem Thee as the Shaker of the unshaken; 


I deem Thee, O God! as the Banner of heroes, 
I deem Thee as the Chief of the people. 


(R. VIII. 96-4). 
[The Deity is Indra] 
Here the holiness, power, valour and supremacy of 


God are described in highly poetic language. The repeat- 


ed, “I deem Thee” (aT) creates a fine oratorical 
effect. 


(132) 
The Model of the World 


qeaTa Fea fasaed TaTaT 

a AeqaTAT Aas Saet 

at fazaeg wfararat THT 

At AACA F TATA SX: UI 

FE. RUVRIS, A. RolRViS 

He, without whom men never conquer, 
Whom, while fighting in battle, they invoke for succour: 
He, who is the Model of all this world, | 
Who is the Shaker of the unshaken, He, O men, is ma: 


(R. “Tl eg A 
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Here the central principle of Vibhuti-Yoga is stated: 
at faraen sfatarat aa 


that the universe reflects divine splendour. (The Deity 
is Indra.) Cf. Mundakopanisad (Also Katha, V. 15): 


area are aafare fastfa 1 HSH. VRIYo 
All shine by His shining, | 
And by His lustre all the world is bright. 
(II. 2-10). 


(133) 
The Dancer 


fat & oat ga at fafrere 
GONe ase WHAT sayy | 
TAA AH GUA Tat F 
TH LT TAA TAT 1 FE. |IRSIZ 
For glory Thy devotees embrace Thy feet. 
Bold, thunder-armed, gracious through Thy might, 


Clad in a vesture, beautiful as heaven to look on, 
Thou hast been as an active dancer. (R. VI. 20- 3). 


The word Shri (#1) has carried a sense of divine glory 
and bliss through thousands of years. 


Here God (Indra) is called a Dancer. Dancing, the 
beauty of movement—the rhythm of life, is attributed to 
the Divine. 

In later times, the figure of dancing Shiva has bzen 
much admired. The different sects took the Vedic ideas, 
particularly those associated with Indra. In the verse 
quoted above, we have the origin of the idea of the Divi- 
nity as Dancer. Also compare: 


T: Geary Aqsefay Bat HCTAT TA: Ul FE. CICIY 


Who was Lord of the ancient praise-song of people, 
the Dancer. 
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Also cf. Rig. II. 22.4, VIII. 92.3. 


In Rig. I. 92.4, Ushas has been described as 4q:—dan- 
cer; so have Asvins in Rig. VI. 63.5. 


(134) 
Bringer of Water in Lovely Forms 
ITA TAKARA FIAT 
eae ataeae Aad ETAT: | 
HINT Sex: SAAR SATA: 11 FE. VIS 
Indra let the unwedded young girls skilled in Law, 
as fountains, bubbling, flow streaming forward. 
He flooded with water the desert and thirsty plains, 


and milked the dry cows that had a mighty master. 
(R. IV. 19-7). 


The divine action described here refers to the glory 
of the breaking of rains after summer. ‘The unwedded 
young girls’ referring to streamlets, is a graceful me- 
taphor. Here we find the initial stage of the poetic 
analogy which in later times developed into the mytho- 
logy of water-nymphs through a detailed allegory. The 
law (%a@) is the law of Universal Order; here the law 
of nature. ‘Milking the cows’ implies the streaming of 
water from clouds. The mighty master is Vritra, the 
enemy of light, of goodness, of order, who prevented 
the working of the Law and the breaking of rains. The 
Deity in Indra. 


(135) 
The Source of Beauty 
qT: ofertet Teaesq THT 
Stet Stat ST LaTAITATA: | 


Aaa AAA feeat fer 
FRSA APAT: ATTA: 1 FE. AVIV 
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Thou who by Eternal Law hast spread about 
flowering and seed-bearing plants, and streams of 


water; 

Thou who hast generated the matchless lightnings in the 
sky,— 

Thou, vast, encompassing vast realms, art a fit subject for 
our song. CR. TS 32 


The word aq is cognate with “dharma” (a4) which 
has been widely used in Indian religious literature. It 
is Eternal Law. It is an attribute of God that He main- 
tains Eternal Law. He does not exercise a whimsical 
or arbitrary will. 

The Eternal Law (a4) manifests itself in nature, 
making its beauty and glory. In its application to life, 
aa or Eternal Law makes virtuous conduct—goodness. 
Hence the beautiful and the good are but two aspects 
of a4 —Law, cosmic and moral. Cosmic lawlessness is 
chaos, and moral lawlessness evil. 


[The Deity is Indra] 
(136) 
The Revelation 
TF Ca ALT AAT 
Seared Aca Ate aerated | 
aeal Ataf AA FT AS 
HS caer HH ALA CATA 1 3 UI 
aay afer ait: Tet AS 
farar sravea eaten Wer 
FETT AT Thaeart TeaecaT- 
atatt waar secre tt Y 1 FE. C100 


‘Desiring strength bring forward a hymn of praise, 

a truthful hymn to Indra, if truly, He exists.” 
“There is no Indra,’ some have said, 

“who has seen him? Whom, then, shall we adore?” 
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“T exist, O singer! look upon Me here; 
all that exists I surpass in splendour. 
The Eternal Law’s commandments make me mighty; 
when I rend, I rend asunder the worlds” 
(R. VIII. 100. 3-4). 


The Divinity manifests Itself through splendour and 
through Law. This revelation is different from the reve- 
lations described in later religions, according to which 
some physical body appears before a man. Here the 
singer does not see a person or perceive a physical ob- 
ject; he realises within,him that he can see God where 
he stands—through His splendour, as manifested in the 
universe, and through His Law which works in nature 
and life. 


The sage’s realisation implies that ‘God is here or no- 
where.’ 


‘Rending’ implies the might of Divine Law. 


Mark the spirit of scepticism preceding the mastery 
of truth. It is only in a very highly refined society that 
the spirit of doubt and query plays an important part 
in life. There people are not led by blind faith. 


‘Tf, truly, Indra exists’—indicates a robust mind re- 
fusing to accept an idea without personal realisation. 


‘Who has seen Him?’ (##ae%) implies that nobody 
has seen Him with eyes. ‘Look upon me here’ (T#4 3) 
indicates that a different kind of ‘seeing’ is meant—the 
seeing with the spirit—the spiritual vision. 


dat afea—Indra does not exist—means_ not that a 
particular deity called Indra does not exist, but that God 
does not exist. Had Indra meant a particular deity, 
then the worshipper would have rejected Indra for some 
other Deity—say, Agni or Varuna or Savita—as it is 
done in polytheism. But it is clearly meant here that 
the non-existence of Indra is not the non-existence of 
one of many deities, but of Divinity Itself. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that Indra is one of the many names of 
the Divinity and not the name of a particular deity. 
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Similarly, when the sage says to Indra—t arat wat 
aa aalet (Fe. €12919°) “There is no one like Thee be- 
sides Thyself, O Thou immortal!’ he refers—not to one 
of many gods—but to God. This implies very clearly 
that the Vedic religion is not polytheistic. It contem- 
plates One God. 


(137%) 
The Awful 
The following verse represents God the awful: 
arat faq ae feat aac 
SAT SaeeT THAT AIK | 
a: aram tafadt ascaret 
Al ASST: A HATA SE: UN 
FE. VUPRIVR A. RolFViVy 
Heaven and earth bow before him, 
before His might the mountains tremble; 
He, armed with the thunder-bolt, deemed by us 
as the Receiver of the Soma libation, 


He, the thunder-wielder—O men, is Indra. 
Gr. 1. 12-13; A.). 


(138) 
The Creator of Beautiful Forms 
at sat AaATAT 
a Saray aiteat 3 ae aah TAT | 


a ata: prea Fe wt atfea goats 1 FE. IY 214 


He who is the Supporter of the world of life, 

Who knows the secret, mysterious names of the 
morning beams, 

He, Poet, cherishes manifold forms by His poetic power, 
even as heaven. (R. VIII. 41-5). 


[The Deity is Varuna] 
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One of the divine attributes is to know the light (hence 
the term «afaz is applied to the Divine) which represents 
the principle of knowledge, goodness, beauty, order, etc. 
Here the symbolic nature of light is indicated by the ex- 
’ pression ‘secret, mysterious names of beams of light.’ 


The description of God as a Poet (fa) and His crea- 
tive energy as poetic power (1) is typically Vedic 
and indicates the poetic approach to the Divine. Mani- 
fold form (g8e7) indicates the forms of beauty and splen- 
dour. atfta—like the heaven or sky—seems to refer 
to the changes in the colour and form of clouds in the 
sky. 


(139) 
The Protector 
AT WTA TaAT A 
aT 4 7a 4 Tata: wea 
a aaa: a faqaie qarat 
aT atradt Taacaed: I AE. VIREVIRL; Yolgwwlz 
FT. ROW; A. SLVR 


I saw the Protector, who never rests, who moves 
forward and backward over the earth, 
He, wearing splendour that gathers together and spreads 
out, travels constantly within the worlds. 
(R. I. 16431; X. 117-3) Yee. 


The Deity is “Mayabheda”, “the seeing through maya 
or creation”—the vision of the Divinity in creation. The 
physical idea suggested by the ‘Protector’ is that of the 
sun. But the tone of the verse is mystical. It refers 
to the Light of Lights beyond darkness. 


The term att (Protector) came to be identified with 
m7, (Herdsman). The Divine Krishna was a 7. cor- 
responding to the Vedic ‘Gopa’ (a1), 
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(140) 
Worshipped in All Ages 


aq at fe a afava: gam: 
ITT ATY: TRHT TEA: | 
Ft eAAT a St TAT 
TA AMET Tose TPT 1 FE. EIR LAY 
Yes, here have been those worshipping Thee, who were 
born in old times, 
Thy ancient friends, O active Achiever of many deeds, 
And Thy friends of the middle ages and of modern times. 
Think now O invoked of many, of the youngest (friend). 
Uh, Vi 22.5) 
The terms 34, Heaa, and aaqq exactly correspond to 
‘ancient’, ‘medieval’ and ‘modern’. 


[The Deity is Indra] 


(141) 
The Guardian of Eternal Law 


The idea of the Protector is found in another concep- 
tion of the Divinity. 
arf var fa aaa 
FACTS ATT ARTA: | 
AA TAT PLAT 1 FE. LIRRILS, AT. PRvo 
q. (AT) 3¥1¥3, H. BIRTIY 
He made three steps— 
Vishnu, the Protector, the undeceivable, 
Upholding, thenceforth, the eternal statutes. 
(R. I. 22-18; S., Y. A). 
ToT, Protector, means the Guardian of the universe. 
God upholds ‘the eternal statutes’ (#7). The con- 
cept of Divinity includes the fundamental principle 
of eternal law, moral and cosmic, or Rita (%@) Eternal 
Order. According to the Veda, God is God because He 
upholds the Eternal Law. This implies two things: first, 


C.V.—7 
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Wwe camnot imagine a God whose will is arbitrary and 
who can do good or evil according to His whim: secondly, 
it is possible to adhere to dharma, Eternal Law, without 
even attaching oneself to the divine idea. [The latter 
view was advocated by Lord Buddha. It is no wonder, 
firstly, that people worshipping Vishnu should be per- ‘ 
suaded to attach themselves to dharma and not think of 
the Deity,—in other words to become Buddhists; and 
secondly, that people who were attached to Dharma alone 
(Buddhists) should come to accept the Divinity too and 
become Vaishnavas and followers of the Vedic religion: 
The transition, therefore, from the Vedic religion to. 
Buddhism first, and later from Buddhism back to the” 
Vedic religion was a simple process: because the Vedic 


concept included both the Divine idea and the idea of 
dharma.] 


(142) 
Source of Sweetness 
aq At Gt AaAT Tat— 
Taaa caaAaT Hated | 
q 3 fang fare sa ara 
wat erat Hath fazer 1) kav IY 


{Let the hymn lift itself to] 
Vishnu whose three places are filled with sweetness, 
Imperishable places that joy with holy bliss; 
Vishnu the One, who upholds the three-fold—the earth, 
the sky and the worlds of living creatures. 
(R. I. 154-4). 


The ideas of sweetness, peace and joy have been asso- 
ciated with the conception of the Divinity as Vishnu in 
later religious literature. The Vaishnava cult distin- 
guishes itself by the contemplatoin of these qualities. 

When every God is described as “the One” in the Veda, 


it is clear that different divinities are but different as- 
pects of the One Divine Being. | ; 
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(143) 
King and President 


Faett USAT ALATT 
Fea THT SAF | 
aes TT TATE. CIVRIRY 
To the King of men, the wonderful, 
the President of Eternal Laws, 


: to the Effulgent One, I pray; may He listen to me. 
(R. VIII. 43-24). 


» 
%, 


od 


Here the Deity is described both as King and as Pre- 
sident, imiplying respectively the Monarch and the Pre- 
siding or Overseeing Power. 


(144) 
The King 


Wel aha Atay aoa fay 
FACTS FU ASATAT APATT | 
wal fagaer WaT UST 
4 AAA A AAT A HATA 1 FE. RIV EIR 
Great art Thou. Mighty Lord, through Thy powers, 
gaining wealth, O valiant One, and conquering enemies. 
The One King of the whole universe, 


Thou makest battle and bringest peace among men. 
(R. Ill. 46.2). 


‘Here the Deity Indra is conceived on the analogy of 
an earthly monarch, who heroically resists aggressors. 
’ Note also the use of the word (great) for him in the 
following; 
aq unl afea daa wet oa aft ad: | FE Clery 
a He. who alone by His splendour is great and awful by his laws. 


afcaea Wales FE CIVEIL0 


Be gracious, O Greatest of the Great. 
(R. VIII. 46. 10). 
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(145) 
The Emperor 
ata: Fay aA 
TA TACT WAT 


aarent fasta 1 ATA. 2020; A. SURE13 


Agni in His beloved forms, 
Lover of what has been and what will be, 
Shines, the sole Emperor. (S. 1710; A2)3 


. Here the Deity is described as the Emperor, an idea 
frequently found in Semitic religions. 


(146) 
All Power is His 
TI a AAT ST 


qed afte qatar aq | 
ae Soares ts AT 1 FE. CVSS 
And O mighty Lord, hear! 
Thou givest to him who asks of Thee: 
Whatever Thou makest firm is firm. 
(R. VIII. 45-6). 


[The Deity is Indra.] Here the idea is about the same 
as is found in Semitic religions of an all-powerful God 
whose will makes men what they are and who, out of 
His grace, gives to those who ask. 


(147) 
The Terrible Chastiser 


The following idea of a Terrible Chastiser is also in 
keeping with the Semitic concept of God: 
fanart fe cataa 
sare ahaa err: 
SATS ASH AEATIS: 11 FE. CIVHIBY 
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I am afraid of One like Thee, 
the mighty Crusher (of the wicked). 
the powerful, the Conqueror of all. 
(R. VIII. 45-35). 


[The Deity in Indra] 
The following is a homage to Rudra, God of death, 
who is also God of well-being: 
qT: THTa A ITI F 
TH sua aA aT A (aT) YEl¥o 


Homage to Him who leads to well-being, 
to Pashupati, Lord of creatures, 


Homage to the mighty, the formidable. 
(Y. 16.40). 


(148) 
The Forgiver of Sins 


a a vaferarta 
aT gait Sa fay | 
TATE AT AX PLT 1 AE. CIVRIRY 


Not for one sin nor for two, nor three, 
O Hari! destroy me, nor yet for many sins. 


(R. VII. 45-34). 
[The Deity in Indra] 


The prayer for the forgiveness of sins is typical of 
later forms of religion. The typical Vedic spirit is to 
approach the All-good through goodness, the All-power- 
ful through true power, the All-pure through purity. 


(149) 
God’s Emissaries 


The idea of sin is particularly associated with the con- 
ception of Varuna whose emissaries detect all the tres- 


passes of man: 
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aft erat qeurer cAfat|t 
SH Teahra Creat TAF | 
Fea alaT: HAAT AMAT: 
Taal 7 SIARA AKA I FE. VICI 
The emissaries of Varuna, sent on their errand, 
survey both the worlds, that are well-formed; 
Upholders of Eternal Law, wise, holy,— 


they further the praise-songs of the noble-minded. 
(R. VII. 87-3). 


(150) 
Creator of Splendid Things 


aay ay 2 after TATA 

aay aaey Ta Stars 

Se FA TENT req 2 fa 

fafa Gan AqaTa ATAAST 1 FE. HICKIR, 
| q (at) ¥IR2 

Varuna has spread the vista in forests, 

put vigour in horses, milk in kine; 
Set wise instincts in hearts, fire in the waters, 


the sun in the heavens and Soma on the mountain. 
R. (V. 85-2; Y.). 


Here both the physical aspects of the universe and 
the mind of man are referred to. 


[The first line has been translated after Sayana as— 
“Varuna has extended the air in tree-tops”’, which does » 
not appear satisfactory. s#afta#, like ‘vigour in horses, 
milk in kine’ etc., is something within the forests (449). 


(151) 
The Brightener of Minds 
Wel AN: Teal 
oT aaatat IAT | 


frat faear fear asthe 11 FE. 213122. a. (AT) oes 
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Saraswati, the mighty ocean (of light), 
illumines with her light: 
She brightens all intellects. (R. I. 3-12; Y.) 


Sarasvati is the Deity, regarded as the inspirer of 
thought and knowledge. Light is the usual Vedic sym- 
bol for knowledge. In many verses 4? (intelligence) is 
associated with Sarasvati. 

AT Aaa AS ATARET 11 FE. GIRKIVL, SH. VAIL 212 
May Sarasvati, with intellectual power, be gracious. 
For 38: ocean, compare: 
CAM THAT ATA 1 FE. SISKIRS 
Thou art the sea (vast). (R. IX. 86.29). 
(This is addressed to Soma: No. 173.) 


(152) 
The Inspirer 


T TT Sat eat 

arstfaz arisrtadt | 

HATH AarTaAT 11 Fe. FI VV 
May the divine Sarasvati, 

Great in her might. 


Preserver of intellectual powers, protect us well. 
(R. VI. 61-4). 


(153) 
The Purifier 


otal T: Aaa 
_arsifae aritact | 
Hat ae FAATAT: 11 FE. VIRIVo, AT. 8C8, 
a q. (AT) Role¥ 


‘May Sarasvati, the purifier, 
great in her might, 
- with intellect as her treasure, 
' ~ Desire our worship. . (R. 1..3 10; S., Y.) 
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Though Sarasvati is considered to be the bestower of 
treasure, intellectual treasure is her special gift. 


(154) 
Rouser of the True and the Good 


arataal Gaara | 
Adted FAAATA | 


ast Sh ALaAT 1 FE. VIRIL2, A. (AT) Vole 
Inspirer of the truthful, 


rouser of the good-minded, 
May Sarasvati accept our offering. (R; I. 3-11; Y2j2 


The spiritual inspiration comes only to the true and 
good. One who seeks higher knowledge must live a noble 


life. 
(155) 1b Ae 


Giver of Renown 


The etymological sense of the word ‘Sarasvati’ is 
‘Lady of the lake’ (axa—adt). The idea of a stream 
often goes with the concept of the Deity, though the 
association with the higher life of intellect remains un- 
changed: 

aftact ata 
ata aeate | 
AIACA SA TAT 


Tea APT ACHAT MW FE. RVC LINE 
Motherliest of mothers, noblest of rivers, 
Godliest of Goddesses! O Sarasvati, 

we are as of no repute. me: 
Mother, give us high renown. (R. II. 41-16). 


Though it is a prayer to the noblest of rivers, it-is a 
prayer for intellectual achievement,—high renown. Some 
take “rivers” to mean “rivers of light”. (Cf. 151 above.) 
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(156) 
The Mighty Mother 


saatory arfafe aoa 11 a. R214 


The Mighty Mother of those whose sway is just, 
the Queen of Order,—we call on for our help; 
We call on the powerful Ruler, the never-decaying, 
the wide-expanding, 
Aditi—the good Protectress, the gracious Guide. 
(Y. 21-5). 


[The Deity is Aditi] 

The expression, ‘Mighty Mother’, carries the idea of 
the supreme Divinity in terms of motherhood. (This 
idea has been popularised in later times by Tantra.) 

Cf. the Rig Veda: 
stat 4 cay afefae TTA 
Gi T ATaT Za TATA! HW. KIVA 
May Aditi my praise-song accept, 


as a mother accepts her dear heart-gladdening son. 
(R. V. 42-2). 


(157) 
Motherliest Physicians 


sora mt rig reer 
Tet THA TAATA aT AT: | 
qa fe sor faastt ATaaaT 
faraed CATAL TTA THT: 11 FE. E1Ko—V 
Waters! Friends of men! give your unfailing 
protection and blessings to our sons and grandsons; 


For you are the most motherly physicians, 
-" the Mothers of all that stands still and that moves. 
(R. V. 50.7). 
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The physical idea behind the prayer is that water has 
great curative power. 
(158) 
Healing Power of Water 


The medicative powers of water that were known to 
Vedic Aryans have only recently been discovered by 
modern people. 


Ay Haat aaale 
aeaazarta AISA | 
afm 4 fazaerqay 
WILT fARTAOST: 11 VIRB; A. WEIR 


Within the waters—Soma has told me— 
are all medicines that heal, 
and Agni, who blesses all. 
The waters contain all medicines. (R. I. 23-20; A.) 


Only in recent times the importance of hydropathy has 
been recognised. 7 


(159) 
The Divine Pair 
ITAL ATATAT Lae FTA 
Saat GAT ACA TAF | 
Wet Sa Tea 3 Eat 
arate HIlAaT AAT 11-2 


TENS T: TART TAT ATH 
SPIT TATA TAA: | “a 
arate ofa aeae SET | 
ASAT ATA TAT AAT I 3 
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Tas T: Waa ATT 

TeIq FT Vote Teta 1 

Sata TT PRINT TAA 

ares ae: WAT ACA 1 | 
z L a = ae & io a RRL Ds si ‘ ; . 4 


aett ea aa aay aata ( Wor, 
eefas TR aa facsr f° < b 
Tad a Tad reat y 
Westlagq Heresy Tara ‘, Se ma? ou. ot, g 
catia fara Saat a: | Rae 

aaa Teaeay CAT Ae 


PUAT GATT ATATA It & 


Sets Way ATA Aaxst a: 

aTAs T: TATA TTT 

gar fret aiaar aera: 

aang cataia & faalay Wo 1 BE. RRS 


Going in the morning, like two car-borne heroes, (1) 
like two leaders, come as you choose, 
Like two damsels embellishing their bodies, 
like a wise married couple among the people. (2) 
Like a pair of horns, come first towards us, 
like a pair of hoofs with rapid motion; 
Like two chakravakas, come in the early morning, 
come, you mighty! like two chariot wheels at dawn. (3) 
Like two boats, take us across (the river), 
_ like the naves, like the yokes, like spokes and _ fellies, 
_ Save us; 
Like two dogs that do not injure the body, 
_. like two crutches protect us against falling. (4) 
Like two winds that never grow old, 
. like two rivers that have come to a confluence, 
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Like two eyes, come quick before us, with the power of 
vision; 
Come like two hands, most helpful to the body, 
like two feet take us towards what is good. (5) 
Like two lips that with the mouth speak honeyed words, 
like two breasts that nourish our life, 
Like two nostrils that preserve our body, 
be to us, like two ears that hear well. (6) 
Like two hands, give us active strength, 
like heaven and earth, enclose the airy region; 
These hymns, O AéSvins! that go towards you, 
sharpen you like an axe upon a whetstone. (7) 
(R. IL. 39). 


If such splendid poetry can be written in the number 
two (Aégvins are the Deities), then many who are sen- 
sitive to the appeal of poetry, will like to think of the 
Divinity as two, instead of as one! Beautiful images of 
life spring into view as one proceeds from line to line. 
The material under observation is simple, but the soul 
of the sage-poet that viewed it is noble and has been 
thrilled by the finest inspiration. 


The ‘chakravakas’ have persisted through thousands 


of years as a poetic analogy for an ideal pair. This is 
perhaps the first use of the simile. (See under No. 235.) 


The reference to ‘two dogs’ indicates that these animals 
were better treated in Vedic times than by orthodox 
Hindus in modern India, who look upon the dog as un- 
clean. 


Note the delicacy of feeling and expression in the re- 
ference to ‘breasts’. It represents a strong contrast to 
classical Sanskrit literature where such delicacy in the 
treatment of the same subject is not often met with. 


(160) 
Heaven and Earth 


aaa frat et aed 
seq TI TAT TTT SH | 
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ST TATU Aact Aart 
are S Tard faAarhs ATA 1 FE. BIYY I 
Partners but parted, with far-off limits, 
both stand on one firm place, ever-wakeful; 
Sisters, being for ever young. 
Speak to each other coupled names. (R. Il. 54-7). 
Heaven and Earth (ateadfaeat) also called Rodasi 
( ttzt ) are the Deities here. 
Compare the following description of Heaven and 
Earth: 


aa aca atfa atta araT Wl FE BIKA 
One mother rests; another feeds the infant. 


[This suggests a fine picture—two mothers sitting side 
by side: one resting and the other feeding her infant.] 


(161) 
Day and Night 


ATA TATA AFATS TT AT 
TAX HUE TA SON AAT | 
waral A At ARAL | CAAT 
ASX SATATA AFCA THA 11 FE. BIHKlVe 
qa ea fated aca aera 
Ta Hae TA arfaz 2 a 
astra var 3 at fart 
AEE SATA AT KAM THA U1 FE. VIMY 
Different each from the other, you Two 
have made yourselves twin beauties; 
one of the Twain is bright, the other dark. 
And yet, these Two, the black and the crimson, are sisters. 
Great is the single divinity of the Gods. (11) 
The Two are, as it were, treasured in a wondrous place. 
Of the Twain one is hidden, the other manifest. 
‘One common pathway is parted in two. 


Great is the single divinity of the Gods. (15) 
(R. III. 55). 
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[The Deities in the verses are Day and Night.] ‘ 


Note the clear and emphatic assertion of the single 
divinity of Gods. It rules out polytheism altogether. 


(162) 
Virgin Motherhood 
afer TaAATT ATE 
TA STATS TRUST: | 
aecaat: Fat ATA TAT 
Weg SATA AHMAR THA AE. BIRYIY 
Lying in the old (plants) He grows again in the younger, 
quickly in the tender, newly born; 
Though they are unimpregnated, He makes them fruitful, 
Great is the single divinity of the Gods. (R. III. 55-5). 
The Deity is Agni, the Divine Energy, inspiring life. 
The Christian theory of virgin-birth is obviously de- 
rived from the original concept of plant life. The 
plant, growing up in all freshness from the earth, be- 
comes fruitful. The fruit seems to have only the mother 


and no earthly father,—to have derived its life from a 
heavenly Father— the Divine Spirit that vitalises all life. 


[The Veda calls this Divine Spirit Agni— the Deity 
of the verse]. 


One Who Stays Flowing Waters 
aS Hal ahary Tae TIT 
at qemad qareag eater | 
a seeara Uae ata y ae: 
ATACT AT AE SATAHTT I FE. VIAAIY 
The mighty roaring stream he stayed from flowing, 
he carried those, who did not swim, safely across, 


They having crossed, attained affluence. 
That Indra did in the Soma’s rapture. (R. Il. 15-5). 


[The Deity is Indra.] 
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We are reminded here of the Old Testament account 
‘ the crossing of the sea through Divine grace by Moses 
ind his followers. 


The next line puts us in mind of a poetic idea found 
in Vaishnava songs— 
diesad fray atcore Afacat | FE. RIL4IE 
With his might he made the streams flow upward. 
(R. II. 15-6). 


(164) 
For Him the Dawn is Lovely 


Ty TTT: WaT: Taras 
aal Fea Grad ey UAT 
Paar qeay TRAST | 
Ta aq: wader fazat safes tec | 
ATTA HAT TATA fee AT TATTIA: 1 
HE. VIL QRVVS 
For Thee the radiant Dawns in the far-off sky 
spread out their lovely garments in wondrous beams, 
splendid in their new-born beams; 
For Thee the nectar-yielding cow (cloud) yields all the 


treasures; 
The Maruts. Thou hast engendered from the wombs, the 
heaven’s womb. (R. I. 134-4). 


Here the Deity is Vayu: the Lord of the Air. 
The metre (Atyashti) is very graceful. 


(165) 
The Beautiful Troop 


fasrat a Aeatit: caveat 
SaTAaT 3 A Wa: CaS: | 
Waa FT PAAT: Fase: 
fadtat FT AAT ALTA: UY 
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WATT T GCA: fareTATAT 
arefexrat saat 7 facet | 
fareqert t far: FATAL 

ASAT FATA feaGT UH. Vold 


You by your hymns are like noble-minded sages, 

skilful, inviting Gods as by sacrifice; 
Wondrous-looking like kings decked in splendour, 

like sinless gallants, leaders of the people. 
Princes born of the stream, like press-stones, 
Like crushing stones that crush all; 
Playful like children having fine mothers, 
Like a great host marching on with splendour. 

(R, X. 76 tee 


[The Deities are Maruts] 
The simile in the seventh line brings a graceful pic- 
ture of family life before the mind’s eye. 
(166) 
The Sage and the Rivers 
“AT & PAA: TTA TT 
qat at Fe TAT TAA | 
fa  THEs AAT FITAT 
aera: fararag: arearft: 11” 
“AT F HTL WIaTAT Tare 
TAT FU ATA TAT | 
fa ¢ Fa Treat arar 
walaa HAT Wes FT 1” AL. B1BB1R-Lo 
The sage’s address to two Rivers: 
Sisters! listen to the poet 
who has come to you with wagon and car, 


Bow lowly down, be easy to cross, 
stay, Rivers, with your streams below the axles. 
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The Rivers reply: 


Yes, singer, we will listen to thy words, 
because thou comest from far with wagon and car. 
I will bend to thee like a nursing mother, 
I will yield to thee as a maiden to her lover. 
(R. III. 33. 9-10). 


These two stanzes are taken out of a beautiful ballad 
of thirteen stanzes (Rig. III. 33.) 
The last two lines give the poetry of home life. 


The opening line of the stanza that precedes express 
confidence in the immortality of the sage’s words: 


Ude Fat AMAL ATP Boat 
aT ad FATA SAT AMTHT 1 FE. RIBRIC 


’ Do not forget, O Singer! this word of thine 
which after-ages will resound. 
(R. III. 33-8). 


The sage’s confidence in the immortality of his hymns 
is remarkable. 


(167) 
Queen of the Forest 

aT TTT FT 

Tay AST aay | 

We AMAT ATT 

HATA AMAT 11 AE. LOULVRIK 
I have praised the Queen of the Forest, 

Mother of wild life, 
Redolent of balm, sweet-scented, 


possessing much food, but lacking tilled land. 
(R. X. 146-6). 


Aranyani, Queen of the forest, received high praise 
from the sage, not oa for her gifts to men but also for 
her charm. 
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(168) 
Two Beautiful-winged Birds 


In the following symbolic verse, the two beautiful- 
winged Birds have been understood through the ages to 
refer to the relation between the soul (sftaraz) and 


the Over-soul (TK): 


aT FIT AAMT FATT 
aad Fat TX GEASS | 
Tae Hea: Tye CaqTETA- 
TATA AT AHA 1 


Two beautiful-winged Birds, 
knit together (by love), friends, 
have found their abode in the same tree. 
One of them eats the sweet pippala fruit; 
the other, that does not eat, overlooks all. 
(R. 1, 160 eee 


[The verse has been quoted in an Upanishad.]| 


For #37—standing for the Divinity—compare No. 64. 
See also No. 86C. 


(169) 
The Tree with Inverted Roots 


In the following we find the symbol of the inverted 
tree: - 
aqeT UAT THT TALAT— 
ea CTT ead Taaer: | 
ATATAT: FAR SAT FET TATA 
aed qeatatsar: Baa: TH: MW FE. LIRVIY 
In the baseless region, King Pr 
of hallowed power, holds erect the tree’s stem: 
Its rays, whose root is high above, stream downward. 
May these sink deep within us. . 
(Ri sete. 
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Cf. The Bhagavad Gita: 
FAAAT AIAG AKA WSL AAMT 1 Laie 
They have called the asvattha with 


roots above and branches below 
indestructible. (BeGr aber): 


(170) 
The Supreme Sage 


TT ASATAS ATTA AS 
aur auta: afata: Tat A | 
SEATS FEAT TTGPAL SATST 
AMAT AL Aalcaee Heal 1 AE. VLR ol¥ 
He, Indra, has been the most luminous among luminous 
beings, mighty among the mighty, a friend with friends, 


-The chanter of verse among verse-chanters, the senior- 
most of singers. 


May Indra, at the head of the band of Martus, bring us help. 
(R. I. 100-4). 
According to this style of speech, the Divinity can be 
spoken of in the superlative degree of any term signify- 
ing goodness and nobility. 


(171) 
The Great Comforter 


According to Vedic grammar the superlative suffix is 
joined not only to adjectives, but also to substantives. 
In the above we find the superlative in ™, in the fol- 
lowing verse itis in 3% (corresponding to English “‘est’’). 

HAT THsVs BEAT APACST 

FAT HUTT AS HPA FETT: | 

Ze aay faalaver set 

Sot atta sha TAA FE. YRS 
By what might is he renowned as the mightiest, 
Wherewith does the Lofty One make battle? 
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The best Soother of the worshipper’s great sorrow, 
He gives riches to the singer. 
(R. IV. 20-9). 
Here fase, mightiest, and, faafass, the best soother, 
are superlative terms applied to the Divinity. 
[The Deity in Indra] 


(172) 
The Supreme Being 


In the following verse, the opening mantra of the Rig 
Veda, the Deity is called the supreme Donor: 
aaa cay easy 
SIATX TATATAAA | FE. VIL 
I pray to Agni, the Priest, God of the sacrifice, the 
Minister of the ritual, 


The Offerer of oblation, the best Giver of treasure. 
(R. I. 1-1). 


Superlative terms applied to the Deity, indicating the 
supreme state of every value of life, are found scattered 
over the Vedas. It is important to note that the Deities 
are named differently—Agni, Indra ete.—but each pos- 
sesses the supreme quality; in other words, each Deity 
represents the Supreme Being in a particular way. 

The following are some of the superlative terms: 

waarra: ( %. 91919 )—- the supreme giver of treasure 

(spoken of Agni) 
faasaeds: (72. 11914) the most wonderfully glorious (Agni) 
gem: gett (He. = oKIR_-)— = Fullest among the full, 
Richest of the rich (spoken of Indra) 

waraH «watt (7%. 919919)- Supreme among car-borne 

heroes (Indra) 

afaes (7. 11212)— the most youthful (Agni) 

fess (7. 113019)— the most liberal (Indra) 
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afareeat: (7. 1123912)— the most luminous (Agni) 
afss (7. y1¥¥1¥)— the most adorable (Agni) 

qdedat (Fz. WIexIR)— the wisest (Agni) 

amtataa (7. 719512) the best gainer of power (Agni) 


qdedat (%. qiest¥)— the Supreme Vritra-slayer 
(destroyer or darkness, evil) (Agni) 


ginaay (7. 715€19)— the best of guardians (Maruts) 

Wseqarat «= adaTa: «3S (HE. YI5019)— the most beloved and 
the manliest (Maruts) 

Afats (3. 71313)— best praised (Agni) 

qacdat (7. 9190%1%)— the mightiest (Indra-Agni) 


aeat | aeRta: §=(%. 9192818) — most victorious with con- 
quering strength (Agni) 
afsrdt: (32. 119291%)— the most mighty (Indra) 


waa: (2%. sI92519) the kindest, most blissful 
(Agni) 

SiS (7. 1192%-7°)— the strongest (Indra) 

gages: (7%. 1173919)-the readiest to hear (Indra) 


aaa aaedh: (2. 919g01%)— the most skilful among 
the skilled (Creator) 


8S: (7. 119%919)-the best (Ribhu), 

(312913) the best (Agni) 
wap: (2%. 919e%19°)— the most gentle-hearted (Indra) 
Badal (7. 9195212)— the most Indra-like (Aévins) 
weaat ( ,, )— the most Marut-like (Aévins) 
afaset( ,, )— the most wonderful (Aésvins) 
885 (7. 7-15€13)— the most beloved (Agni) 

(&12&I5)— the most beloved (Indra) 


Gfasent wai (7%. 1195%1%)-the strongest of heroes 
(Tvashta) 
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gefaea att (%. wsegqivs)- the most delightful of 
heroes (Tvashta) 

aMEdH: (2. 21513)—- the most splendid One (Agni) 

ai Sitsaa (7. 219819)— the best among the good (Indra) 

qa aaa (HE. 212212)- the mightiest of the mighty 
(Rudra) 

fauaan faust (a2. 21221%)—the best of physicians (Rudra) 


afeaat adtaat @faat (ae. 21%919¢)—- Motherliest, Best of 
rivers, Godliest (Sarasvati) 


afaan: (a. 219%19)-the best of Poets (Agni) 
(7. visuig) the wisest (Varuna) 

qamq (7.219318) the richest in men (Agni) 
(7. 2122199) the most heroic (Indra) 

) the noblest singer (Indra) 
om (Fe. i the most zealous (Indra) 
sabi z. 21¥%12) the most vigorous (Indra) 
afro (56: 3 214%€12) the Highest (All Gods) 
fava: fray (. «= ¥1Gw198)— the most ee of 

fathers (Indra) 

aal @aam: (7. ¥12212) the Divinest God (inden 
arias: (¥1¥312) Most quick of movement (Aégvins) 
mata: ( ,, ) the greatest bestower of bliss (Aégvins) 
fas: (7. 412019) the most famous of nobles (Agni) _ 


qaeaa (7. ¥igyig) the greatest of the slayers of Vri- 
tra, the power of darkness (Indra) 


» (7. 519%1¥) (Agni) 
wface (72. 412512)— the mightiest (Tndte) 
crvqH (,, ) the most widely famed (Indra) ° 


aaa Fa (3. ¥ISRIR) the sagest of the sages 
(Savita) 
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weed: (7. €19912) the most joyous (Agni) 
utes (2. <1951%) the most potent (Indra) 
af ( ,, <1801%) the Supreme (Indra) 


wart gfaafaax: ( ,, ) the most efficacious of the prin- 
ces (Indra) d 


qa: (7. <tyel¥) the most valiant (Indra) 
rifasor aay, (72. 019419) the nearest kin (Agni) 
erry (7. w1s9ix) the most far-famed (Ushas) 
ufeaa ( ,, 519198) the best of gladdeners (Indra) 

( . 819415) the best of gladdeners (Soma) 
mfars ( ,, 513129) the fairest (Indra) 


SEMA (FE. 513815) the best slayer of the wicked 
(Dasyu)— (Agni) 


sass TTT (7. 51¥319) the most pre-eminent among 
heroes (Indra) 


giaaa (7.514319) the greatest breaker of forts (Indra) 
ward (7%. 514¥1%) the most liberal (Indra) 

afsiss (72. 514019) the best Priest (Agni) 

afassy (7. s1G¢01%) the most youthful (Agni) 

mifass (AE. 51G01¢) the most resplendent (Agni) 
feqerta (s1g¥12) the dearest (Indra) 
faraqa (22. 512&19°) the most beneficent (Indra) 
wWafray (7. 31¥¥12) the best of furtherers (Soma) 
aafeds (7. 31g012) the best gladdener (Soma) 
afass (72. 9015619) the most famous (Agni) 

wat (7%. 9019001g) the nearest (Indra) 


From the foregoing list of superlatives, culled from 
the Rig Veda, it will appear what qualities have been 
attributed to Divinities in a special way. From this we 
can also form our opinion about the sense of values of 


the Vedic poets. Courage and wisdom; energy, youthful- 
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ness, victorious spirit, strength, skill, zeal, quickness of 
movement and joyousness of soul; kindness, liberality, 
love , care of the diseased, affability, gentleness, delight- 
fulness, fatherliness, motherliness, friendliness, goodness, 
beneficence, opposition to evil, bliss; beauty splendour, 
wonderfulness, adorableness, love of poetry and music, 
and desire for eminence, fame and wealth (spiritual and 
material)—these are some of the qualities that have been 
extolled, and no quality opposed to these has received 
appreciation. 


From this we can construct the Vedic code of life— 
moral as well as aesthetic. 


In popular polytheism gods and goddesses are not only 
good but also bad. In Greek polytheism there are gods 
who are ugly, disabled and at least partly evil. In 
Homer, we find Hera speaking to Zeus in very uncompli- 
mentary terms. But the Vedic Gods always stand for the 
perfection in truth, goodness and beauty, in physical form 
and in the elementary qualities of energy and valour. 


[The Vedic mode of describing the Supreme Being 
in the superlative like Viranam Viratama’ (the most 
heroic of heroes); ‘Kavinadm Kavitama’, (the Greatest 
Sage among sages), was followed in Pali in referring to 
Lord Buddha. He is described as ‘Isinam Isisattamo’ 
(Rishinam .Rishisattama), ‘The best Sage among sages’ 
(Tripitika) .] 


(173) 
The Supreme Lord 
a aaa afr faeatag wa 
aaa: Ta ofeart feerafor 
ca at a ofa arf fee 
Ta SAAT THTATT FT: FE. SIS HIRG, 


Thou art the sea (vast); Thou, O Sage! who discoverest 
all things. 
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Under Thy law are the five regions of the world. 
Thou transcendest heaven and earth. 
O Self-purifying One! Thine are the lights 


And Thine the sun. (R. IX, 86-29). 


The Deity is Pavamana Soma (Soma, self-purifying). 
He is conceived as the higest Reality. ‘Lights’ seem to 
imply stars. 


(174) 
One Divinity Beyond All Gods 


fasaed sfrat @ fafaaat 
Fal care favedt T oTaT | 
uag eet qead faeay WHA 
aed vata faa fa aTAT 
FE. RIKI 
All that exists these two (Sky and Earth) keep asunder; 
though bearing the mighty Devas (Gods), they do not 


suffer. 
The One is Lord of all that moves and is fixed, 


of what walks, what flies, 


—this multiform creation. 
(R. Ill. 54-8). 


The mighty Devas (Gods) are borne by Sky and Earth; 
hence they are the splendid phenomena of Nature—in 
their material aspect. Beyond their splendour there is 
the One Ultimate Being (u#q) which lords it over 
(sat) the world of phenomena. 


Herein lies the secret of Vibhuti-yoga. The Vedic 


sage views the beauty of Nature in two ways; one, mate- 
rial, where the universe shines in splendour; another, — 
spiritual, where he realises the presence of the Supreme 
Being beyond the splendour. (He finds the Absolute 
manifested on the relative plane.) 
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For the neuter form of “One”—vu#¥, compare: 
MATE AAT TATAT TET 
TCATSAA TX: fH AAT 1 FE. QolVASAR 
The One breathed air-less by self-impulse,— 
Other than That was nothing whatsoever. 
(R. X. 129.2). 


The use of the neuter gender distinguishes the Vedic 
conception of One Absolute from the usual monotheistic 


view of one Divine Individual, generally localised and 
particularised. 


Here we find the metaphysical, as distinguished from 
the theological, approach to the Divine Idea. 
The Veda says that all Divine names are adorable: 


fazat fe at vwHearia seat 
aah ear Sa afaarte gt: | 


FE. OlSSlR 
All your names, O Gods! are worthy 
of obeisance, of praise and of worship. 
(R. 2...63-2). 


It is suggested that the plurality lies only in names, 
the Divinity is one. 


PUA 


THE PATH OF ACTION 


CHAPTER V 
BAAN 
THE PATH OF ACTION 


The Path of Action (##8atT) is as important, accord- 
ing to the Vedas, as the Path of Knowledge (ata). 
In later religious literature we find a tendency to consi- 
der action useless or at best a necessary evil, but in 
the Vedas action is accepted as an essential part of life. 

Karma-yoga means, primarily, the acceptance of our 
existence on the material plane. This leads to the build- 
ing up of the body and the sharpening of the mind and 
to living a full life with health and vigour and in the 
joy of being. 

Secondly, karma-yoga is accepting the battle of life 
and fighting it with a will to victory and survival. Sur- 
vival, in the Vedic sense, does not apply to mere biologi- 
cal existence: it applies also to moral and spiritual life. 
Hence the battle of life is the battle between good and 
evil, calling up all that is most energetic and valiant in 
man to its service. Thus Karma-yoga is based on the 
Kshatriya spirit and the heroic outlook on life. 

The prayer of the Karma-yogin is, therefore, a prayer 
for health and strength, for a perfect body and long life 
and for the good things of the earth; it is also a prayer 
a valour and power and for victory over all kinds of 
evil. 

The God of the Karma-yogin is the ideal Hero and 
Warrior. The Vedic Indra is the most typical represen- 
tation of this concept. 

THE PATH OF ACTION I. 
HEALTH & LONG LIFE 


(175) 
Prayer for Long Life 
ay Fat cated WHA SHAT | 
TRAM UL: Ae HAM AL: ATT I FE. BIEKILS 
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May we, for a hundred autumns, see that lustrous 
Eye (of the sky, i.e. the sun), God-ordained, arise: 
may we live for a hundred autumns. 
(R. VII. 66.16). 


This is an expression of the will to life—a long radiant 
life. The Veda sets a hundred years as the norm of 
human life. 


(176) 
Prayer for a Full Life 


The Yajurveda expands the idea of the verse: 
oy Wey sated 
FRA HIGHT SoA | 
Tea US: AAT HAH ALE: Aa 
TMAH ALS: Ae 
T ATTA ALS: AAT 
AAT: CATA ALS: AT 
aeT ATS: MATT WA. (AT) BEIRY 


May we, for a hundred autumns see that lustrous 

Eye, God-ordained, arise before us; 
May we live a hundred autumns; 
May we hear for a hundred autumns; 
May we speak well for a hundred autumns; 
May we hold our heads high for a hundred autumns, 
Yes, even beyond a hundred autumns. 

(Y. 36-24). 


The Yajurveda interprets the Rigvedic verse by say- 
ing that living a hundred years is not just dragging on 
the existence; it is living with the bodily organs in the 
fittest condition, and living an honourable life, with the 
head held high. It also adds that a hundred years need 
not be taken literally as the utmost limit of existence, 
we may live even longer. 
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(177) 
The Complete Life 


The Atharva Veda reproduces the same idea in the 
following:— 
TAA WCE: ATA 1 SU 
STA WE: ATA 112A 
TSH ALS: AIA 11-3 
UH We: AAT UY | 
CoH UE: ATT UY 
FUE: TATU EU 
TAA WS: TAIT 1 1G 
Waa ALE: AAA 11 S UA. ARIE 
May we see through a hundred autumns. (1) 
May we live through a hundred autumns. (2) 
‘May we know through a hundred autumns. (3) 
May we rise through a hundred autumns. (4) 
May we prosper through a hundred autumns. (5) 
May we be (remain established) through a hundred 
autumns. (6) . 
May we become (grow) through a hundred autumns. (7) 


Even more than a hundred autumns. (8) 
(A. XIX. 63). 


Note that in this expanded conception of a complete 
life, the pursuit of knowledge has been included as an 
essential requirement (aH). The word Buddhi (afz) 
came to mean the highest mental power [cf. Bhagavad 
Gita Ill 42:— efaava: oe Fa:1 «Fae To afe:. Manas 
(Mind) is beyond the senses, —and beyond Manas is Bud- 
dhi (Higher Intellect).] 


(178) 
Prayer for Vision 
aa at ate aaa 
Feat FIST TPT: | 


aq ad fa 4 Iam I) Fe. Lol@adiy 
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Give sight to our eyes: 

Sight to our bodies so that they can see. 

May we see the world as a whole, may we see it in detail. 

(R. X. 158-4). 
Here not only the physical but also the mental sight 
is prayed for. (‘Sam’ i.e. synthetically, and ‘vi’ analy- 
tically.) 
[The Deity is Surya] 


(179) 
Prayer for All-round Existence 


The Atharva Veda also expresses the idea of a full life 
in different words: 
ATE HATA TAT: TTT AST: ATA HVAT: | 
ATAA: HAT AMT Sra As ATAIR AAA Ul 2 AI 
HAT AH ARATE HT: TTTAT: | 
sfavor atccertt F aatenrfras]: WVU A. LAIR 
May I have voice in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, 
Sight in my eyes, hearing in my ears, 
hair that has not turned grey, teeth that have not 
decayed, 
And great strength in my arms. (1) 
May I have power in my thighs, swiftness in my legs, 
steadfastness in my feet. 
May all my limbs remain uninjured and my soul un- 
conquered. (2) 
(A. XIX. 60). 


Here a noble ideal of physical perfection has been set 
up. It has its basis in spiritual strength. 


(180) 
Prayer for Health 


aT AT ATT ATS 
ay AAT AT ze | 
To arate area 
FE. LollCRle, AT. WCW, Povo 
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May Vata blow His balm on us, 
Vata who brings well-being and health to our hearts. 


May He lengthen our life. 
| (R. X. 186-1; S.). 
Here Vata (literally, Air) is a symbolic name of God 
as the Giver of life and health. Non-figuratively, fresh 
air blows us well-being (34), health (aaa) and life 


(aye). 


(181) 
Full Span of Life 


Tatas aeat aft ear 
TAT ARTA AA TTA 1 
Tara tay fraet Wated 
aT at Fea MATA aT: 
FE. LICR18, J. (AT) BAIR 
Truly, a hundred autumns lie before us, Gods! 
Within which you cause the decay of our bodies; 
Within which the sons become fathers; 
Do not break in the middle the course of our fleeting life. 
(ist. 88 S5nye 
Life should be lived to the full extent—one should 
not die prematurely. Compare: 
a ada sfe qqat fat a 
AT ATAT MATT: FX FEAT: MW RIRCIY 
(O Varuna!) Let not my thread (of life), 
while I am weaving by song, be torn; 


Nor the measure of my work be broken up before the Pie: 
(R. II. 28-5). 


(182) 
Protection against Old Age 


al at ama aer freartr 
g afacor af fageata: ae | 


Cc. V-—8 
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ava a ea Shear fart 
Ter ear ahaa cats 1 
FE. PIVP®lYo 
Break not, O God! our ancestral friendship, 
being One with deep knowledge and a Sage. 
Like the (overspreading) cloud, old age impairs the form: 
before that evil comes near, protect me. 
(R. I. 71-10). 
[The Deity is Agni] 
Compare the following prayer for perpetual youth: 
AAWACT WET TATA | 
FE. BISIR 
O God! May we be ever-youthful in Thy friendship. 


One should not only have long life but also prolonged 
youth and vigour. 


(183) 
Protection against Death 


AT at Aaleda Sa AT al aay 

ATT SaeaH Sa ATT TeAAA | 

aT at afar: frarey Ala Arat 

aT at: fares TeaT GE AAT: FE. VIVA, 

q. (aT) Pere 

Do not harm, Rudra, the great or the small among us, 

Do not harm the growing or the fully grown out of us, 
Do not harm a father or a mother in our midst, 

and do not harm our beloved bodies. 

(Hi I. 114-7: YR; 


Rudra, the God of death, is implored to spare men’s 
lives. 


Also compare: 
at fata acqaeaa arfacat waa: cafe 
TAT aay Sara Farag WE. IRCA? 
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As we, men, O Adityas, have death for our comrade, 
May you lengthen our days on earth, so that we may live. 
(R. VIII. 18-22). 


The recognition of death by the Vedas as man’s com- 
rade (aq) (his unseen companion) marks a most inti- 
mate contact with reality. There is no escapist belief 
that death is an illusion—that it is only sleep, for ex- 
ample. 


The term comrade (a4) also suggests an undisturbed, 
unfearing attitude towards death. 


(184) 
To Drop Like a Ripe Fruit 

ITI WATAS 

area gheqsray | 

TATRA FT TTA : 

ANS WaT ATAATAT’ «lt FE. WIRZIZR, a. (AT) Zk 

Bie 5... ee 00 

We worship Tryambaka (Rudra) 

who spreads fragrance and increases nourishment. 
May He release me, like the cucumber from its stem, 


from. mortal life, but not from immortality. 
(R. VII. 59-12. Y.A.) 


Rudra is contemplated here as one endowed with most 
pleasant qualities. The ideal death is one that comes 
when Rudra plucks us as ripe fruits from the stem. But 
death is not the last word, the soul enjoys immortal 
life. . 


It is found in the Yajur Veda (III. 60) that Rudra is 
lovingly worshipped by maidens, with some interesting 
changes in this text (See No. 237). 


Rudra’s beneficent aspect is illustrated by the follow- 
ing: 
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AA: TEMA A AATAATT FT 
Tq: USKHUA A AACHUT F 
aa: frara a faraata 7 
mT. (aT) 2Eieg 
Homage to Him who is the source of bliss, 
and of well-being, 


to the beneficient One (Shankara), 
the bestower of happiness, 
to the good (Shiva), the surpassingly good. 
(Y. 16.41). 


‘Shiva’ and ‘Shankara’, descriptive terms here, became 
names of Rudra in later ages. 


(185) 
Accepting Death Without Rejecting Life 


aa Strat fa qazt aTTT AT 
HAS AAT eaghat Al AT | 
TSA ATA TAT SATA 
STAT ATA: HAL SATAT: | FE. QOULCIR, H. VRIRIR 
These living ones are divided from the dead; 
blessed be our call to God to-day! 
We have gone forth for dance and for laughter. 
prolonging our lives to further times. 
(Rg. X. 18-3; A.) 
While death (the subject of this verse) is accepted as 
a stern reality, it is also emphasised that those who are 
living should continue to live happy lives up to the maxi- 
mum expectation, by divine grace. “Dance” and ‘‘laugh- 
ter” symbolise the cheerful outlook on life, typical of the 
Vedas. 
(186) 


Life of Freedom 
TE Weaeg 3 AAT 
Te aay aeHfT | 
Te OT fer Ara 11 FE. CIS LI2R 
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Give freedom for our bodies, 
Give freedom for our dwelling, cd ite 
Give freedom for our life. oO 


[The Deity is Indra] 
Uru (s%) means freedom, wide room for free move- 
ment, absence of constraint. Compare— | 
eat: THAT SET: BMT 1 AE. LolLRL1Y, A. HABE 
You Six Divine Expanses! Grant us freedom. 


(Six Divine Expanses imply the six quarters—the four 
directions and upper and lower spaces.) 


(187) 
The Happy Life 


ag Sesrhr afer ate 
Fate wereg GTA AEH 
qe wate afette wat 
TATA ATA: BlaAcaH AAT Ul AE. VIALE 
O God! bestow on us the best treasures: 
the efficient mind, and spiritual lustre, 
The increase of wealth, the health of bodies, 


the sweetness of speech and the fairness of days. 
(R. If. 21.6). 


Our days should not be just days, but fair, bright, 
happy days ( afet). qamt is often a term of address to 
Divinities (see No. 286). The Deity is Indra. 


(188) 
Prayer for Wealth 


aaa: ta: 


soar: Tare: CATA 
ATT Ae: FAI: TTT: 


q. (at) C1&3 
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Earth, Ether, Sky ! 

May we be rich in off-spring, 

rich in heroes, rich in nourishing food! 

CY, VII. $3); 
The Veda accepts life in its fullness. It does not re- 

ject or neglect what is worldly (tfe#) as many reli- 
gious sects, attached to other-worldly (aretfrr) inter- 
ests, do. 


(189) 
Strength for All 


e@ fe acrar ate 11 FE. RINSE 


O God! give strength to our bodies, strength to our draught 
bulls; 
strength to our progeny, to our descendants, that they may 


live; 
For Thou (Indra) art the bestower of strength. 
(R. IIE. 53-18). 
(190) 
Health, Life and Light of Intellect 
TIM S art s fa ara A 
Teagzal Ss amt Ss TaTAR she | 
qatar sam s fa aat & af 
MS TH TAT SHA TAS ATT 1 «=a. (aT) 21Rw 
Thou God (Agni) art protector of the body: protect my 
body. 


Thou art bestower of long life; bestow on me long life. 

Thou art bestower of jntellectual brilliance: bestow on me 
intellectual brilliance. 

O God! whatever is wanting in my body, make that up 
for me. 


cy. Ill. 17). 
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(191) 
Intellectual Brilliance 


Ala Tat AAT AASAT AACA ACTA: | 

areata somata fefa ara Sa SST lH. RISB 
In me may there be the brightness of intellect, 

and fame, and the power that is in worship. 
May the Lord of creation establish that firmly in me 


like the light in heaven. 
(A. VI. 69-3; S. 602). 


Similar is the prayer for higher intelligence (#t, Ha). 
See above Nos. 40-43. 


. THE PATH OF ACTION II: 
HEROISM IN THE BATTLE OF LIFE 


(192) 


Prayer for Manliness 

SAT Fala Tea Ula 

ST TAT AMT AX A: | 

TA Ha HATE AY AH —— 

At AACA WNT Set TAT 

AE. Poleveie 

These holy prayers, O God, to Thee I have sung. 
Grant to the men, the strength of men, O Hero! 


Be of one mind with them in whom Thou delightest; 


And protect the singers and their companions. 
( R ° x . 148-4) ’ 


[The Deity is Indra] 
(193) 
Victorious Wisdom 


i ear wire af 
We At eal BAS AS ATA | 
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TA AI CaaS aTTag BATT 
Tq SATA AST AST TMTAYT 11. FE. LORIE Lo 
O You who are adorable to man! listen. 


Give us Gods! what we pray for: 
Victorious wisdom, fame with wealth and with heroes. 


We crave today this grace of the Gods. 


(R. X. 36.10). 
(194) 
Intelligence and Valour 
a at ata weat afta TI 
and Fal fata feafes | 
29 CATA THAT FTTA 
aft Faq afece Stl Aa UAE. QIBY I 


Give us, O Maruts, a good steed in the car, 

Effective prayer that keeps up remembrance day by day. 

Give food to Your worshippers, and to Your bards in battle, 
give winning intelligence 

And valour that is unimpaired and difficult to surpass. 


(R. II. 34-7). 
(195) 
Prayer for Conquering Might 
wea Te org faq ae aay ate a: | 


TAs ST WTA 1 ATA. 232. 
O Indra! in every battle 
give to our bodies manly strength, 
O powerful Lord, give ever-conquering might. 
(3. 231), 
(196) 
The Battle of Life 


aearaal Cad F CASA 
Shaced 3 Atay WaT: | 
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FAT Hea F TATA: 
rary Ta SALA ATSTT 1 
FE. PolkRIe 
The rocky stream flows on; hold together! 
Stand erect, and cross over, my friends! 
Here let us leave those who are evil-minded; and 


let us cross over to powers that are beneficent. 
: (R. X: 53-8: also Y., A.) 

Here “the rocky stream” implies our life filled with dif- 
ficulties; we must hold our heads high, i.e., conduct 
ourselves heroically and get over those difficulties. There 
should be no compromise with powers of evil. 

“Hold together” implies that people should combine 
(aq signifies it) to fight the difficulties. 


For “sfaveq” “stand erect,” compare— 
BAT Tt Healy ATT Saag 
me. REL ee 
God! make us erect in our walk and our life. 

In the Atharvaveda there is a variation of the text, 
but this serves to make the meaning clearer. The 
Atharvaveda verse reads: 

aeAeadl Cad F THAet 
areaest T ILA TATA: | 
FAT Hela FT TAT SAT 
TATAATT SALAH ATSTT 11 
T. PRIRIRE 


The rocky stream flows on; 
hold together, and be heroic. 
Leave here those who are evil-minded; 
let us cross over to powers that are beneficent! 
(A. XII. 2-26). 


The changes imply that Atharvaveda understands 
“Stand erect” in the Rigveda to mean “Be heroic,” and 
aaat to imply powers of evil, and it paraphrases farm 
(good) by ada (not evil, good). 


~ 
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In a verse following the above, the Atharvaveda fur- 

ther quotes the Rigveda with explanatory words:— 

Sfassat F TLAT FaTaT— 

RATA Tat Cad SAA | 

AAT Hela F Heaferar: 

rary Sara SAMA ATTA 


Stand erect! and cross, O friends! 
this rocky stream flows on. 


Leave here those that are evil-minded, 
let us cross over to powers that are beneficent and pleasant. 
(A. XII. 2-27). 


In the next stanza the Atharva Veda amplifies the 
idea by partly drawing upon another Rigvedic verse. 
(X. 12.2); 


ae feat: TATA ASA U1 ST. QRIRIRS 


To achieve lustre, attain the spirit of the 
All-Devas-in-One (Visvadeva), 
becoming pure, bright and purifying. 
May we, having crossed all troublous places, 


enjoy with all our heroes for a hundred years. 
(A. XII. 2.28.) 


(For ‘Visvadeva’ see No. 105). 
(197) 
March to Victory 
The following is an _ exhortation,. presumably to 
soldiers, for a march to victory. 
TAT HAA AL Seal TF: WH AST 1 
GUT FT: AT Aaa S ATIOAT AMAT 
FE. VOLVoORILZ ATA. YCRR, 
q. (aT.) Wolves, HF. Bie 
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Go forward and conquer, you heroes! 
May God give you protection. 
Valiant be your arms, so that you may remain unconquered. 
(Ro XS 103, 18; also S.; Ys A)) 


The occurrence of the verse in each of the four Vedas 
indicates its representative character. The most character- 
istic element in Vedic morals is the heroic outlook. 

Note that though divine protection is sought, the 
fighters are enjoined to win victory by valour. God 
helps the valiant. 


(198) 
God the Valiant 


Vedic morals are found not only in exhortations and 


prayers but also in the conception of Devas, perfect 
beings, whose qualities indicate ideal virtues. In the 
following verse God (Indra) is contemplated as strong 
and valiant: | 

tad See Tee Mla Asal HTT ATTA: 

ca aay aye ate i | 

HE. VolVARlR, AT. Yo, SH. YolRsiy 
O God! Thy manifestation rests on strength, 
valour and energy. 


Thou, mighty One! art strong, indeed. 
(R. X. 158-2; also S.A.). 


Here strength (a7) conquering power (azz) and energy 
(aia) are the qualities admired. 
(199) 
The Leader in Battle 

Tratad wile ASTATS 
THAT AT THOT ATTAT | 
2H AMAT Ht Aaa 
oa Ta Aq F TAA II 

FE. PolQoRlke, AT. WCRY, 

A. LIMA; MILA, A. (AT.) WR 
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Be heroic, brothers! emulating Him (Indra) 
the breaker of hurdles, finder of light, 
thunder-armed, who triumphs in battle, 
crushing the foe with his might. 
Be united and follow Indra, my friends! 
(R. X. 108.6, S, 1854, Y. Vs., 17.38, 45973), 


[The powerful rhythm of the lines suggests the heroic 
idea. | 


(200) 
God of Victory 


FEATHA Bea: AAT Sasi 
cara AT Baa TT AAT | 
ATATH ART SAC AF—— 
e<aeAT FS FAT AAA SAT II 
HE. POULRILA, = - AT. ACG, 
qT. LIL3i22, A. CaPHisgores 
Ours be Indra when our flags are gathered; 
May our arrows be victorious; 
May our heroes prevail in battle; 


Devas! protect us in the shout of onset. 
(R. X. 103-11; also the three other Vedas). 


The following is a prayer to Rudra in the Yajurveda: 


ATI AAA FAA: 
qa: TUT aadfaed F | 
Our homage to the One who has swift armies and swift 
chariots, 
Homage to the Hero, to Him who rends asunder. 
(Ys VS. 16.34): 


Rudra has also been spoken of as “clad in a robe o: 
skin” (sft aa) and bearing his pinaka (bow) (Y. VS 
16.51). The robe of skin is the costume of the ascetic 
(Cf. ty ata, ‘clad in antelope skin,’ a description o: 
the Brahmacharin in A.XI 5.6), and the bow, the weapor 
of the warrior. So in Rudra (as later in Shiva) are 
combined the ascetic and the warrior. 
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With Rudra are also associated many of the qualities 
of Indra, including martial valour. In later ages Rudra, 
or Shiva, as he came to be called, became the Patron 
Deity of warriors, inspired not only by heroism but 
also by the ascetic spirit of sacrifice. His name Hara 
zt became a battle cry. 

(201) 


The Ideal Hero 


In the following verse the Divinity is described as an 
ideal hero. 


q died aaa a fears 
TTI STAT ATT 
Tedit fag wafer TWA ACT I FE. EIRYIC 
He who is being worshipped does not bend before the 
strong nor before the firm; 
Nor before the arrogant challenger, instigated by the 
wicked. 
For Indra the lofty mountains are as plains; 
For Him even in. the deeps there is a ford. 
(R. VI. 24-8). 
[The Deity is Indra, who symbolises the heroic ideal. ] 
According to this conception, the ideal hero is indomit- 
able and cannot be over-awed or brow-beaten. Again, 
his resourcefulness is immense: neither tall mountains 
nor deep streams can block his way; even where there 
seems to be no hope, he finds a way out. 
The solemnity of the rhythm adds to the power of 
the idea. 
(202) 


Wil! to Victory 


Sar at % Vaart ara 

 egea fast a aT: UU 
vals FE. QolQyole, ATA. V4R, lo 

H. VOUSBL, VILAVY, a. (AT) Rls 
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We will bring these existing worlds into subjection, 
With Indra and all Devas to aid us. 
(R. X. 157-1; also the other Vedas). 


This heroic wish of man to make himself master of 
the earth is most typical of the Vedas. The verse occurs 
in all the four Vedas and in two of them, twice. 


Similar heroic sentiments are expressed in the follow- 
ing:— . 

Faaey TAT: SATA AE LOWLZLE 

May we be lords of hero vigour! 
at Tat: ATA. NK RIF 

May we be rich in heroes. 
AT aa aT afACATe ae aE. CIV IV. 

O God! having received the friendship 


of Thee, the valiant, 
We will neither fear nor feel weary. 


(203) 
Prayer for Divine Virtues 
ast s fa ast afa ate 
aay afte ara aft ate 
aay ate act fa setrriseatst ahs ate 
wat ate weg aie ate 
marsha vat ater ate i | 
q. (aT) Wee 


Thou art fiery spirit, give me the fiery spirit: 

Thou art manly vigour, give me manly vigour; 

Thou are power, give me power; 

Thou art energy, give me energy; 

Thou art battle-fury, give me battle-fury, 

Thou art conquering might, give me conquering might. 
(Yi: Rik or 


Man wishes to be God-like by developing divine quali- 
ties in him. 
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(204) 


The Strong Pray to the Strong 
TM aT FIM Ft 
aisey.faarhre afata: 1 
avaea fe sfavett Tat Sa: 1 
FE. CURIR3 
Strong, I invoke Thee, the Strong, 


O Thunderer! with thy manifold graces, 
Thou hast received this praise song. 


Strong is my invocation. 
(R. VIII. 18-33). 


Man prays to God (Indra) the valiant, through his own 
valour. 


(205) 
Heroic Renown 


ara tua fafaas aa HAs F Ter Baila | 

at at faxaria Siar AAT 

Taat F frat fretarsy 

FE. PoM*RlR 

Here is the hymn for wealth and plentiful food; 

let us in many ways do deeds of glory. 
May the singer rejoice in all these. 
Let destruction flee to far-off places. 

(R. X. 59-2). 


Here the reference is to deeds of valour which are 
celebrated by poets in ballads and epics. 


(206) 
Epic Glory 
sam at Gaga wife 


sf fave ee7: 
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fing a4 Bare ATA 
aisat sea 7 Ot fara: 1 
FE. CURR 


May we be victors, O much invoked, 
(celebrated) in the songs of poets, 
and challenge the wicked; 
May we with heroes smite the power of evil (Vritra) 
and show forth our strength. 
O God! further Thou our intellectual powers. 
(R. VIII. 21-12).. 


Ballads and epics celebrated the valour of great heroes. 
In this verse there is an exhortation for such heroic deeds 
as would provide a theme for epic poets or ballad singers. 

[It is interesting to note that the Vedic word “Kari” 
had :the same meaning as the Greek word “poet”, viz., 
maker. | . 


[The Deity is Indra] 


(207) 
Fearless Life 
Tet FT sex aTfhsrat 
AT AA Tae | 
ary ata 5 OAT 
AAT ATATTATT | 
FE. QI2WR, AT. CIC 


Powerful in Thy friendship, O God, Lord of might. 
We have no fear. 
Thee we glorify by praises, Thee, the Conqueror, 
unconquered. 
6» Se ihe Dar Sa 


To live fearlessly, in the friendship of the Hero of 
heroes, the never-conquered Conqueror, is the typically 
Vedic ideal. [The Deity is Indra.] 
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THE PATH OF ACTION Ill: GOOD LIFE 
(208) 


Live and Strive 


FE. 2ol TAL 

Accept life, welcoming old age, 
all of you striving one behind the other. 

May the Deity, Maker of fair things, be gracious and make 
‘long life for you to live. 


(R. X. 18-6). 
In the Atharva Veda the last line reads; 
wad AAL Tag sitaara 
HT. PRIRIRY 


And lead your whole lives on to full existence. 


Here the ideal of a life of action is set. Man should 
always exert himself (aaxmt). [The Deity is Tvasta.] 


(209) 
Give up Indolence 


Ararel ear ate araar at 
at at frat Sere Are afer: | 
aa araeg farag fora: 
aaa faery at aaa i 
FE. CVUSCILY 
Gods, Preservers! bless us! 
May not sleep control us nor idle talk. 
But may we, ever dear to Soma, 
And having fine heroes with us, speak to the religious 


assembly. 
(R. VII. 48-14). 
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Sleep and idle talk cause much waste of valuable time. 
Hence the prayer of votaries of active life to save them 
from these. (The last line is a refrain.) 


(210) 
Sloth is Ungodly 
seated at: Fraet 
T Taras Seater | 
afer TASH ATeAT: 1 


He. CVURMLS, AT. O22: 
A. Rol@cik. 
The Gods desire the man who presses 
the juice (i.e., performs the ritual); 
They do not like sleep. 


They, the unsleeping, punish dissoluteness. 
(R. VIII. 2-18; S., A.). 


The following line conveys a similar idea: 
TT AKT ASAT SAT: | 
FE. CIRRIL 
Gods befriend none but him who has toiled. 
[For 3° compare the Bhagavad Gita: 
Tararaea rarer fracas Aree ( 2¥ IC) 


That gar (inertia) binds by dissoluteness, indolence and 
sleep; O scion of Bharata! ] 


Though applying particularly to the performance of 
the ritual, the verse generally applies to life as a whole. 


For aaat:, unsleeping, compare the Bhagavad Gita: 
afe Ge Tada TTT HHVTAeaT: (3123) 


If I had not engaged in action, unsleeping. 
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(211) 
Divine Wakefulness 
TET ATAT TOT: FRAT 
ATRL AT AACS: | 
q Waa: aaSat fave 
ST Ta A: TAHT 1 
FE. ¥ISILR 


O effulgent Deity (Agni), who art unerrjng, 

may Thy protecting powers, 

that know no slumber, are speedy and beneficent, 

are alert (literally, sleepless), friendly and unwearied, 
May they, combined, take their places 


here and preserve us. 
(R. IV. 4-12). 


(212) 
Honest Labour 


HAC AT ater: HAA Eq HALT 
fact caer ag AeqATA: 1 
aa aa: fara TA TAT 
arn fa ace afaataa at: 
FE. PolRvies 

Do not play with dice; cultivate thy cornfield; 
Delight in that wealth, thinking highly of it. 
O Gambler! there is thy cattle and there thy wife;— 


So the noble Savita has told me. 
. (R. X. 34-13). 


Here the habit of trying to grow rich by gambling is 
denounced and honest labour and its gains are recom- 
mended. 

Here a man is called upon to work in his field with 
his cattle and run the household with his wife. 
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(213) 
Wealth through the Path of Law 
ate fad wal xfan AAAS 
Aedes TAT THAT faaTae | 
Sa FAA BIA A Fat 
saa Tat AAT ATT | 
HE. PoOlRVWR 
Let a man think well on wealth and strive to win it by 

the path of Law and by worship: 


And let him take counsel with his own inner wisdom, 
and grasp with spirit still greater ability. 


A man should obtain wealth by honest and rightful 
means, and become progressively efficient by tak- 
ing thought with himself. Rita, eternal moral law, should 
guide all attempts at growing rich. 


. ey 
Unselfishness 
Ara aa fared aaa: 
qa Tala TT ST TST 
TAA oats at Tara | i 
HAATA Wala HIATT U1 
FE. VolW@Volks 
The unwise man obtains foodgrains to little purpose; 
I tell you the truth—it is as good as his death. 
He feeds neither a friend nor a comrade. 


And one who eats all by himself sins all by himself. 
(R. X. 117.6). 


The last line literally means “The lonely eater is th 
lonely sinner” 


Life must ‘a lived on altruistic principles. The Bha 
gavad Gita, proposing to interpret the ancient outlool 
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on life—presumably the Vedic (with reference to Praja- 
pati and creation)—says: 
Tat TAT TIT F TAKCATCAATLITT | 3-13 
Those evil people partake of sin who only cook for them- 
selves. 


This seems to be a paraphrase of the Rigvedic line. 
The word (#7) (sin) is common to both the passages. 


(215) 
The Good Path 
Ai TT FTA UF ACATT 
faratia ea aaaria fasta | 
qaeT & CAT TPIT Vat 
afasat ¢ tasted farer i 


FE. UPI 
J. AT. RIRY, OIYR, Volks 
Agni! lead us by the right path to well-being; 
Thou God! who knowest all duties; 
Remove from us the sin that makes us go astray. 
We will offer Thee our fullest adoration. 
(R. I. 189-1 also Y.) 
Here God is prayed to for keeping men on the right 
path, and taking them out of the path of evil and sin. 


(216) 
The Right Path 
tated TAT At AH 
qaraaaartas | 
Gat aa SETA 
aa A TAA 11 Fe. KI RIRY 
We will follow the path of righteousness like the sun and 


the moon following their paths. 
And we will associate with the liberal, the kind, the 


knowing. 
(R. V. 51-15). 
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— 


“Tike the sun and moon” implies the absolute regu- 
larity in following the law. The strictness with which 
the sun and the moon follow the natural law should be 
observed by man in the case of moral law. 


Good life requires keeping company of the good. 
Compare: 
faraqarat Gata: TATA FE. EIR 


May we be good-hearted all our days. 
(R. VI. 52.5). 


(217) 
Rise through Good Life 


fe ard Seaheare aTAAT 
aT Tate WT | 
TZ ATA FATTATALATA 3 
AMAT 2S HT A i 
Bar me, O Agni! against evil conduct, 2% 
make me resort to good conduct, 
I have risen with life, have risen with good life, © 
following the Immortals. ara 
(Y. Iv 28}. | 


Goodness is divine; to follow the Divinity is also to 
tread the path of goodness. 
(218) 
Pursuit of Goodness 


ae BAT: TATA SAT 


We TRAATA AL AAT: 
fi wz aT z . [ if t 
amare sated Az ATA: 


RISC IZ tr. . LC, 7 (ar) BRI 


Gods! may we, with our ears, listen to what is good, 
and, O Holy Ones! with our eyes see what is good; 
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And may we, with firm limbs and bodies, 
Offering praise songs to you, 
enjoy the divinely ordained term of life. 
(R. I. 89-8 also S. and Y.) 
It is not enough that we should live long, but should 
also live a good life. Cf. 
AT Al Wal: HITT Ae FaVaT: | A. VISSiY A (AT) Wr ey 


Let noble thoughts come to us from every side. 
(Ri TS 8912 °¥) “4CF ia). 


(219) 
Good-will 


ASTI FA Sala ea 
qq F aaer aaa | 
eager wither enfats 
aH At: ATH TA AT I 
q. (aT). 2¥12 
That which, divine, goes far away from the waking person, 
and that goes likewise from the sleeping, 
The one light of lights, far-moving,— 
may that mind of mine will what is good. 
(Y. 34-1). 


The foundation of good action is good-will in the mind. 


(220) 
Good Will 


Aq WATT St Bat phases 
ASAT OAL ATTY TAG | 
mearassea Prost ae feat 
ae aa: Praga HeTA ACT 
y. (at.) 3¥13 
That which is the source of high knowledge, and is the 


intellect and the power of memory, 
that which is the deathless flame within living beings, 
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Without which no action whatever is performed, 
may that mind of mine will what is good. 
(Y. 34-3). 


The Veda goes to the spring of all action—the mind 
of man—and desires goodness there. If the will that 
proceeds from the depths of our being be good, then our 
whole conduct is good. 


This subtle, psychological approach to moral conduct. 
is rare even in modern times, 


[Note the Vedic words for goodness—zZ (su) good, 
wafta (Swasti), righteous, blissful, #z (bhadra), good, 
blissful, fat (Siva), m1 (Sam), good.] 


(221) 
Loyalty to a Comrade 

aera afatag sear 

Tee areas TTT atheT | 

Wat AAS AAs 

ale Tae FHAET TATA 1 

FE. Lolo@Wse 

For one who has deserted a wise comrade, 

there is no grace even in the holy word (of the scripture): 

for him. 
And if he listens (to the holy word), he listens in vain. 


(For) He does not know the path of righteousness. 
(R. X. 71-6). 


Religious conformity is of no value without funda- 
mental morality. Loyalty to a comrade is part of elemen- 
tary morality. 


(222) 
What is Religion ? 


let aot wen sat: That areatet 
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OT Al WALT WALT THIS ATH 
qfaat +: HTT 
T. WLI 


Truth, great Law that is stern, consecration, austerity, 
prayer and sacrifice (ritual), these uphold the earth. 
May that Earth, the mistress of our past and future, 


make a wide world for us. 
CA. XAT. 1.1). 


The Atharva Veda speaks of the earth as upheld by 
Dharman (older form of Dharma): qfaat ars TL 
(XII. 1-17) and also of these six as upholding the earth. 
So these six make Dharman or Dharma. 


Of these, the first two—Truth (a7) and Order (#7) 
or Eternal Law, are the fundamental principles of moral 


life. [Cf. 
ed FAG AAS TASES AT 
Es 0 a 


From blazing spiritual fire were born Eternal 
Law and Truth (in the beginning of creation]; 
consecration (tet) and austerity (@:) are the founda- 
tion of personal character [Cf. Yajur Veda: adt lea 
aria (No. 58 above). ‘By self-dedication (Vrata) 
one receives consecration’]; and prayer (#@), meaning 
words of prayer, also scripture and scriptural knowledge) 
and sacrifice (a4 ritual) make religion in relation to 
the Divinity. 

‘That Earth (at gf)’ means the Earth so upheld by 
Truth etc. So the Vedas accept the earth and material 
existence to the fullest extent, but subject to the funda- 
mental moral and spiritual laws. Here lies the difference 
between the positive and ‘this-worldly’ (tfer) and ac- 
tive (attached to w%) outlook of the Vedas, and the 
exclusively ascetic, negative and inactive (seeking ##7) 
attitude of certain post-Vedic cults. 
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(223) 
God is Truth 
TOT BZ AT ST TAH 
a TAATA ATTA 1 FE. CURRIN 
Let us extol this Indra who is truth and not untruth. 
qat Favay AT THAR: | 
AAT: AAT TET FAM II FE. CIRBIR 


O Asvins! The three and thirty (Deities) that are Truths, 
saw you two in front of Truth. 


(R. VIIL. 57-2; Valakhilya 9). 
[Cf. aedtat aeraat A. 912%19) © 
God has truth as the law of His being. 
Cf. Guru Nanak; UF af aqam (a9). 
There is one Om (Divine Being) whose name is Truth. ) 
(Japji) ] , Ae 
(224) i 
Prayer from Truthful Life 


Aah Aad ASAT TTAT Fat 
aeataeal AF A I 
FE. SUAVRAR 
O Indu (libation)! flow towards Indra, 
pressed with words of Law, with truth, 


with reverence and with pure life (austerity). 
(R. TX. 113-2). 


‘Soma’ represents the libation offered to God. The 
libation must be preceded by a life that is truthful in 
word and deed, and reverent, and controlled by Law (the 
fundamental moral principle). 


TET (Sraddha) reverence, faith, joined to truth and 
law, produces the higher spiritual quality in man. 
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(225) 
Straightforwardness of Mind 


eet Tae FET STEATAT 
feral Sarat eaeet ae: | 
fas Taq afesr<at TaTAaT 
Fay ATA TAA AteT tI 
FE. Polke 
T. RolQ2yR 
Praising the Eternal Law, thinking straight, 
sons of Heavens, sons of Light, 
Angirases, held the rank of sages 


and first observed the statute of sacrifice. 
(R. X. 67-2, A.) 


Angirases, the great Vedic sages, qualified as sages 
and priests (who could perform rituals) by the two-fold 
process of attachment to the fundamental Moral Law and 
thinking in a straight and truthful manner. 

[The Bhagavad Gita mentions aay, substantive form 
of *¥, straightforwardness—as a divine quality (Ch. 
16.1) and as a means of self-culture (Ch. 17.14)]. The 
term implies intellectual honesty. 


(226) 
Gods, the Protectors of Eternal Law 
a at faxaee wat 
gat fay afar 
FEM ATAT THA TACSAT I FE. CIR 


I worship you who guard the universe, 
Gods among Gods, adorable, 
Upholders of the Eternal Law 
whose power is holy. 
(R. VII. 25-1). 


[The Deities art Mitra and Varuna] 
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These Gods specially uphold the Eternal Law. Also 
compare:— 
FeAeA AT Theat Tea at 
%. Cleool¥’ (See No. 136 above) 
The Eternal Law’s commandments make me (i.e., Indra) 
mighty. 

God has been identified with w#a—Eternal Law, just 
as He has been identified with aa—Truth. See %. ¥i¥oly 
[No. 120 above]. Also compare: 4Afe aarad aeq (7%. 418519) 

These two mighty Lords (Mitra and Varuna) are the great 
Law (Rita). 
(R. V. 68-1). 

Also compare Mahanarayanopanishad: 

aq Vad (Wa Aa) TET AAA AG Wa FA TM TTI 


That has been called Rita, and that Satya, and that the 
supreme Brahman of the sages. (1.6). 


[ sa, Eternal Order, (or a#4, eternal statute) came 
to be known as Dharma (a4) in later times signifying 
the fundamental principles of life. These were accepted 
for one’s conduct, irrespective of one’s belief in the Divi- 
nity. It is in respect of this attitude that there is no 
break with Vedic tradition in Buddhism, Jainism and 
similar non-conformist cults in India.] 


(227) 
Beauty lies in Eternal Law 
gett seat age acta 
Feat rata ed Fat 
edt Ws FEaH aT fae: 11 FE. KIRA 
Firm-seated are the foundations of Eternal Law; - 
in its lovely form are many splendid beauties. 
By Eternal Law they give us long-lasting nurture; 
by Eternal Law have the worlds entered the universal 
order. 


“(REV 23-9). 
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The Eternal Law, in producing cosmic order, also 
produces the order or symmetry that underlise beauty. 
So Gods, being Upholders of Rita (Eternal Law), are all 
beautiful. Man and the world of matter participate in 
beautiful, orderly life by the power of the Eternal Law 
working in them. 


(228) 
Happiness through Attachment to Law 


To the man who lives according to Law, the earth is 
full of sweetness, and he seeks to make a heaven of the 
earth. | 


ae aa AMAT 
_ ay eteted farrera: | 
aTeaTy AT: AeCAaTTAT: 11 | UN 
Ay TAH SATTAT 
aA Tas TT: | 
aa att aed 7: fla 1 
TTA AT TACTAT 
ATAT ACT Ga: | 
aredre WaT AaeT TS SU 
; Fz. 210 
T. (AT.) @RIRV-RS 
For one who lives by Hternal Law 
the winds are full of sweetness; 
the rivers pour sweets; 
so may plants be full of sweetness for us. (6) 
Sweet be the night and sweet the dawns; 
Sweet be our Father Heaven to us. (7) 
For us may the forest tree be full of sweetness, 
full of sweetness the sun, 
And full of sweetness the kine for us. (8) (R. I. 90; Y). 
This is Vedic “paganism’”—the joy in the earth, but 
a joy consecrated under the control of Eternal Law (74) 
which is both moral and aesthetic. 
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THE PATH OF ACTION IV: DOMESTIC LIFE 


Domestic Life (met or FetaTaaH) occupies a central 
place in life according to the Vedas. It is established 
on love and marriage, the conjugal bond and the family 
ties. 


(229) 
The Adventurous Lover 


aTfarathea seat qaeT 
PTAA HA TA SSSATA: 11 3 1 


PAT Ha TIA ASAT 1 ¥ 


Pushan! thy golden ships travel across the ocean, in the 
air’s mid-region; 

With those thou goest on an embassy to Surya, 
impelled by love, desirous of glory. (3) - 

Pushan, the good friend of sky and earth, Lord of grace, 
liberal, of wondrous lustre; 

Him, the love-impelled, swift-moving and strong, the Devas 
gave to Surya. (4) (R. VI. 58). 


The natural phenomenon of the golden light of morn- 
ing is transformed into the lovely allegory of the jour- 
ney of Pushan in golden boats across the airy ocean to 
the sky, impelled by his love of Surya, the beautiful 
daughter of Surya, and desirous of winning glory to prove 
his claim to her hand. The Devas find him worthy of 
her and give him to her (in marriage). 


Note the earliest literary interpretation of the roman- 
tic ideal of love: a beautiful and heroic youth and a 
beautiful and noble lady whom he wins by love and 
the demonstration of valour in a brave adventure. 
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Note the Vedic way of taking a wife: the bridegroom 
approaches the father of the lady for his consent. 


It may also be pointed out that here the bridegroom 
is said to be “given to” the bride: a point that establishes 
the dignified position of the woman. 


(230) 
Marriage 


The Surya marriage which has served as the symbo- 
lical marriage ritual for Hindus for thousands of years 
keeps up the poetic idea of this union (Rigveda: X. 85). 


The romantic conception of love is maintained by 
stressing the mutualness of the love. 
qat aq cea aaedt aerat afaaraaras 
FE. POIC4IS 
Savita gave Surya to the bridegroom whom she admired 
with her heart. 
(As the account of the marriage proceeds, Surya be- 
comes a human bride.) 


[Here Surya is said ‘to be given’ to the bridegroom. 
This, taken with the verse quoted above, implies equality 
of the parties in marriage. | 

The following is the description of the bridal ‘pro- 
cession’. 


Teas ASAT TUT APTA 


Wala way Szarat masta TheoHAT 1 
Para SATE AAT AAHTAA | 
mata: pra arate ae sare Bat aay 
Fe. LolCklR—w 
HT. VVI219,% 


The Raibhi metre was her bridal friend, 
the Narasamsi hymn her escort home; 
Lovely was Surya’s robe, 
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decorated by the gatha song. 
Thought was the pillow of her couch, 
sight was the unguent of her eyes. 
Her jewellery was sky and earth 
when Surya went to her husband. (R. X. 85. 6-7; A.) 


The abstract analogies for concrete ideas indicate the 
extremely subtle nature of the thought. 


[Those who are accustomed to calling Rigvedic poetry 
primitive should ponder over such passages which de- 
monstrate a highly sophisticated stage of culture.] 


(231) 
The Marriage Vow 
Tats Ft ataMATA seat 


FAT Tea ALaPCST TATA: | 

Wel ATSC MSTA SAT: II | 
AE. ZOICKIRS 
Meares i aS 


I take thy hand (in mine) for good fortune, 
that thou mayest live to old age with me, 
thy husband; 
Gods Bhaga, Aryama, Savita, Purandhi, 
have given thee to me to be the mistress of my home. 
(R. X. 85-36; A.) 
This marriage vow has united couples in India for 
thousands of years. “Being mistress of ahome’— wer 
came to imply the living of the ideal domestic life— 
TEEATAA. 


(232) 
The Wife’s Place in her New Home 


qT at wg seMTET 
Saat CAT T ASAT TAA | 
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TAT WS WEIcAl FATT 

ated ca faery at agarfa 1 
A LolCxIRsS 
FT. W1lRo 


Let Pushan take thy hand and conduct thee hence, 

May the two ASvins carry thee in their chariot. 

Go to thy house so that thou mayest be the household’s 
mistress; 

A ruler (of the household), thou wilt address the assembly. 


The wife’s place in the household is an exalted one. 


(233) 
Bringer of Good Fortune 


PASTA FF TTT 
Sat TAT TAT | 
aARAA ACT STATAT 


sated fa WaT 1 
FE. LOISKIZR, A: VVIRIRS 


Bringer of good fortune is this bride, 
come all of you and look at her; 
First wish her full happiness 
and then return home. (R. X. 85-33; A.) 


Even today the word watt (good fortune) is asso- 
ciated with the bride at her marriage, and the word 
atara (full happiness, good fortune) carries the tech- 
nical significance of ‘married happiness’. (For example, 
ataraadt in Marathi and germ in Hindi mean the wo- 
man whose husband is alive. The Hindi form of the 
word, #2™, means also marriage-song, and the husband’s 
. love, corresponding to Bengali ‘sohaga.’) 


Here we find a demonstration of the wonderful con- 
tinuity of the Vedic ideology. 


C.V.—9 
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(234) 
Queen of the Home 


TATA TAL AT 
Taal Tqsat Wa | 
TaTratet THA AF 
aaa aft tay 1 
FE. POICS4IVS 
A. VIVE 
Be a queen to thy father-in-law. 
a queen to thy mother-in-law; 
Queen to thy sisters-in-law, 


and a queen to thy brothers-in-law. 
(R. X. 85-46; A.) 


This is a blessing to the bride. 
Cf. wag wert 7. INR 
A wife, truly, is home. 


(235) 
Conjugal Unity 


anSaed fart far: 

aA ATT Searhet AT | 

a Ararat A ATay 

aHarel card at | 

FE. PoIC4lvy 
May All Devas and the Apas unite our hearts, 
May Matarishwa, Dhata, Deshtri all bind us close, 
(Hi Aeon 47). 


This is spoken jointly by the bridegroom and the bride 
in the closing stanza of the hymn. 


In the Atharvaveda which reproduces the Rigvedic 
verses, there are additions including the following prayer 
by the wife: 


aralat Hed H fae sHraria axe: AAA | 
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May my husband be long-lived, may he live a hundred 


years. (A. XIV. 2.63). 
Others pray for the couple: 
Reattag ao Ae 
THATHT STAT | 
H. VVIRIEY 


Join this couple here, O Indra! 
like the chakravaka and his mate. 


The husband, addressing the wife, says: 
arated afea mea a alt weq ofadt wa | 


I am song (Saman), thou art verse (Rik), I am the sky, 
thou art the earth. (A. XIV. 2-71.). 


It is to be noted that the love between husband and 
wife is expected to be mutual. The loving husband 
approaches the loving wife. (sad 3a-:) 1 


%. JYolsylsy 
(236) 
A Life-long Union 
Sea ca ar fa ate 
fazay ATA ARTA | 
Patt Tat Tah 
arlearat c4 Te Ut 
FE. Pole sR, 
T. MLW 


May you two dwell here; be not parted; 
enjoy the full span of life, 
Playing with sons and with grandsons, 
rejoicing in your own home. (R. X. 85-42). 


The Vedic ideal of marriage is that of perfect mono- 
gamy, the life-long companionship of two people. This 
practice must have been well-established, as is evident 
from the fact that the Vedic Rishi, seeking comparisons 
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for perfect duality for the Twin Deities, Asvins, gives, 
along with the examples of two eyes, two lips etc., that 
of a married couple: 


aradia adfaat TAT 


Like a wise married couple among the people. 


(R.I. 39.2). 
(237) 
Prayer for Wedded Bliss 
sarap TATAS Ted TsraseTy | 
TAOHH SF AIA FAT Halla ATA: 11 
mq (aT) R1ke 


We worship Tryambaka (Rudra) who spreads fragrance 
and finds husbands; 
May he release me, like the cucumber from the stem, 
from here, and not from there. (Y. II. 60.) 


‘From here’ (#a:) implies the father’s and ‘from there’ 
(aqq:) the husband’s house. 


This is an adaptation of Rigveda VII. 51.12 (No. 184) 
to suit the wishes of maidens. 


In later times Rudra became Siva (this is a decceee 
tive term for Rudra in the Veda), and “‘Tryambaka’ also 
became one of Siva’s names. Even now girls worship 
Siva for being blessed with good husbands.* 


(238) 
Joint Performance of Ritual 
aT aqdt TAAAT 
TT AT A AAA: 1 


aarar facmarfarer 11 FE. C13 214 


* Cf, Aspirations from a Fresh World by Sakuntala Rao 
Sastri (Bhavan’s Book University), p. 66. 
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O Gods! with constant offerings 
husband and wife will with one accord press out and 
wash the Soma juice (the libation to the Divinity). 
(R. VIII. 31-5). 


(239) 
Joint Life 


The Veda delights in the happy family in which hus- 
band and wife, blessed with sons and daughters, live in : 
mutual concord and enjoy long life and prosperity: 

qfaer at Harfert 
TaRaH ATAL SARA: | 
TAT FAWVAGATAT FE. CIB LIC 
With sons and daughters by their side 
May the two enjoy the full span of life, 
both decorated with ornaments of gold. 
(R. VIII. 31-8). 


(240) 
The Loving Whisper 


While describing the action of the bow, ee lovers’ 
whisper is referred to: 


qeAeHaal WA Teay HI 
foo wera of<aeasrar | 
area farsead facart ara 
TOT So AA Wed I 


FE. GIKI2, T (AT) VIIVol 
As if. desirous of speaking, she presses close to the ear, 
holding her beloved friend in her embraces; 
Strained on the bow, she wishpers like a young woman,— 
This Bow-string that preserves (the warrior) in the battle. 
(Ry Vil-eiai3s, Ys). 


Here the ideas of the heroism of the Kshatriya and 
the romanticism: of the conjugal (Grihastha) life are 
inter-mingled. The Vedas give full expression to both. 
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It is interesting to note that ascetic cults like Buddhism 
held both these ideals to be inferior to the ideal of a 
life of complete renunciation. 


(241) 
Chastity is Godly 


The Rigveda gives love and matrimony the most exalt- 
ed status when it compares the Divinity in respect of 
purity to the chaste and beloved wife. 


rrr TaseSa att HE. V9P3 
Like the spotless wife loved by her husband. 
(R. I. 73-3). 


This also implies that chastity in the woman is a godly 
quality. 


(242) 
Woman’s Glory to Defy Death 


SAT ATA Afaerar: FIcATT 
areaat atrar & fared | 
HPTAISTATAT : FLAT 
aT Ved TAT AT AT 1 
FE. LOULSNS A. VAIRIR 
PIRI 


Let these women, who are not widows and who have good 
husbands, enter, anointed with unguent and balm. 
Let the women who are tearless, robust and well adorn- 

ed with jewels, 
proceed to the house first. (R, -X, 18-7:.. A.) 


This occurs in the Funeral hymn. 


Against bleak death are placed the beauty and glory 
of womanhood (suggesting motherhood of the future 
generation). 
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(243) 
Widowhood 
sag arate strane 
TAHA UAH ST ay ups | 
SAAT ART fefaata aac 
Tat Thacay afar a aay I 
TTT eeMg aaala qaeat— 
se aaa aaa TAT | 
HAF AY RE TA FATA 
fazat: Saet afraTaty TAA 1 
FE. POIVCIC-< 
H. WABI, WARI“S—E 0 
Go up, O woman! to the world of life; 
come, you are lying by one who is lifeless. 
- You entered into the relationship of wife to husband 
of him who had taken your hand and wooed you. 
‘The bow I have taken from the hand of the dead’ 
so that it may bring us valour, brilliance and strength. 
Here you are, and here may we with heroes triumph 
over all who challenge us and. fight against us. 
(Ro X18, 89a A): 
The widowed wife is comforted by a man who calls 
her back to the world and its tasks. A woman so com- 
forted need not spend an unhappy life of widowhood. 
It is possible that she chose to enter into another mar- 
riage bond, and fight the battle of life with her new 
husband. There is clear reference to the remarriage of 
a woman in the Atharva Veda: 
at a4 ofa farararea 
faradstey | 
qeated 4 Aas Sarat 
a fa ated: 1 
qT. SILIRY 
The woman who, having had a former husband, 
thereafter gets another later one, 
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She and her (new) husband,—these two, 
if they give five rice-dishes and a goat, will not he 
separated. 
CA. TX... 5-27). 
This means that a woman having lost her husband, 
married again. 


(244) 
Family Concord 


The Atharva Veda sets a fine ideal of family concord. 
aqead aay atasg STA g: | 
TO TOA AT SAT AA ATAA ZATEAT 11211 
aad: fg: At ATAT Wad AAT: | 
ATT Tet AAA as Fad aAfeqrarsy 112M 
AT Alay Brae fees AT CAMILA Va FaAT 
WAST: AAA Weal ATS TET AAT 11311 
q. 2130. 
I will make you of one heart, of one mind and free from hate. 
Love one another as the cow loves the calf she has borne. (1) 
Let the son be loyal to the father, 
and of one mind with the mother; 
Let the wife speak sweet and beneficient words to the hus- 
band. (2) 
Let not brother hate brother, sister hate sister; 
unanimous, united.in purpose, speak you words joyfully. 
(3). (A. III. 30.) 


(245) 
Family Unity 
The ideal of unity is further interpreted in the hymn: 


aATaT TUT AS ASAT: 
aad AeA Ae al aafsA | 
araSaistd aqatarar afay sarfaa: | H. Z1ZONS 


Let your water-store be the same, and your food common; 
I bind you together with one common bond. 
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United, gather round the (sacrificial) fire; 
Like the spokes of a chariot-wheel round the nave. 
(A. III. 30-6). 


The family offered its daily prayer by congregating 
round the sacrificial fire in which libations of clarified 
butter were jointly thrown. This was the Agni-hotra. 


(246) 
The Home 


The Veda considers the home as a sort of heaven on 
earth. 
ATATATRST A AST ATAL 
ATATATET HAT 3 AE TATAT | 
aretd genfotta fer 
qiad eaardta fray 1 FE. LolRowlYo 
They adorn the swift steed for the liberal giver, 
for the liberal giver the resplendent bride waits. 


His is the home like the lotus-lake, decorated, and wonder- 
ful as the divine mansion. (R. X. 107-10). 


The promises for the bountiful donor indicate the im- 
portance of the home and the care with which it was 
beautified. 


Compare; 
uafa aa uf fray aca 7 
Give us a home, give us a friend. (R. Il. 11.14). 
(246A) 
Beauty of Nature at Home 
La a =e 


gat Ued Tore: | 
Sal aT TA HTAAT 
Bal Al FSCHATT | 
AH. EUQOEIY 
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At the approach to the house and exit from it 
let the flowering Durva grass grow. 
And there let a spring rise, 
and let a lake lie with lotuses in bloom, 
(A. VI. 106.1). 


(247) 
Sweet Home 


In the following lines the poet wishes his going out 
of and return to home to be sweet, 
maT A TATA 
MAT TT TAT | 
at at tar eaqaar 
qa MATT FTF II 
; FE. QolR¥ie 
Sweet be my going forth, and sweet my return (home). 


So Ye Twain Gods (Aswins)! enrich us with sweetness > 
through your divinity. (R. X. 24-6). 


(248) 

Home Remembered on Sojourn 
aay aeate Tray 
qT ara FE: | 
Tell SIEATAS 
dat Wt OAT: 1 

! q. (aT) 3182 
HT. WlRolz 


The home on which man, sojourning, contemplates; in which 
love abounds, 
We call it to welcome us: may it know us who know it. 
(Y. Til. 42). 


The idea of the sojourning man (saaq) contemplat- 
ing on home touches a universal chord and is highly 
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poetic. We also find great beauty in the simple state- 
ment that there is much (ag) love (atw7a:) in the 
home. 


THE PATH OF ACTION V: SOCIAL ORDER 
(249) 
- Four Limbs of Society 


If human society is imagined to be a mighty Person 
(gev) then his important limbs should represent the 
important orders of society. 


ASTI Tay ares 
ME UAT: HA: | 
RA ACY AE FAT: 
Fat UAT AMAT 1 
FE. OUSolRA, A (AT) RVR 
T, PSIRIE. 
The man of knowledge (Brahmana) was his mouth, 
his arms were made the ruling man (Rajanya); 
His thighs were that which is the man of trade (Vaishya). 
out of his feet was born the working man (Sudra). 
(R. X. 90-12; Y. A.) 
Society should consist of men following four broad 
types of pursuits—learning and culture, politics, trade 
_and labour. 
[The Vedas think of types of work, not castes i.e. fixed. 
hereditary groups of men.] 
It is to be noted that the Vedas recognise the dignity 
of labour by making the labourer an essential part of 
Purusha, the Divine Person. 


(250) 
' Prayer for a Powerful State 


Society becomes powerful when each. of these forces 
fully develops. 
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aT FAT 
MAM TAA ATTATA 
AT USS TTT: WeseTea sharers 
Aaa AAaT 
ane FAt ATSTASATTC 
ATT: AT: 
Tela AIT 
forour Tawar: THAT TaTey 
: TAATACT FT STAT 
frara frata 7: TsaT TAT 
HATA ASHITAT: Taq 
AMAA T: BETATA ]. (aT.) RRR 
O Brahman, may there be born in this kingdom the wise 
man (Brahman) illustrious for spiritual knowledge; 
may there be born the ruling man (rajanya) heroic, skilful 
archer, piercing with shafts, mighty warrior; 
the cow giving plentiful milk, the ox good at carrying, 
the swift horse; 
[and] the highly accomplished woman. 
May there be born to the sacrificer a youthful son, willing 
victory, best of chariot-fighters, worthy of the assembly. 
May rain fall as we desire. May our fruit-bearing plants 


ripen. 
May our exertion and rest prosper. C¥Y;22/22); 
(251) 
Source of Social Vitality 
qa faraqay sa frac farm: FE. CIS4ILE 
aa faraay va fread Tq FE. CIRYILG 
Sax faraay va fread fare: FE. CIR4ILC 


Animate the power of knowledge 
and strengthen the intellect; 
Animate the fighting power 
and strengthen the heroes; 
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Animate the milch cow 
and strengthen the masses of people. 
(R. VIII. 35. 16.18). 


The Deities are ASvins. Each of these prayers is fol- 
lowed by the refrain— 
ad waite aaay ata: 


Expel the trespassers (Rakshases) 
and drive away disease. 


These verses indicate the original conception of the 
three varnas—Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaishya, repre- 
senting, respectively, the cultural, political and economic 
interests of society. 


(252) 
Prayer for Threefold Power 


' In the following the same individual prays for: the 
powers of Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaishya, all in one: 


afat AT Tat BLA TAT 
gfag Usd aad AeA 
gfaq a aie oftatet aaet 


Had A seat ayer fara: 
FE. AVERY 


Wilt Thou make me guardian of the people? 
Wilt Thou make me, impetuous Maghavan! their ruler? 
Wilt Thou make me a Rishi (sage) who drinks Soma-juice? 
Wilt Thou make me master of wealth everlasting? 
(R. III. 43-5). 
(253) 
Prayer for All Classes of Society 
wa at afe aTarry 
wa Usty aeHa | 
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ed faery aay 
afa afe Sat Faq 
q. (at.) 2C1¥e 
Give lustre to our men of holy lore (Brahmanas), 
give lustre to our kingly men (Kshatriyas), 
give lustre to our traders, (Vaisyas), and working men 
(Sudras). 
give, through that lustre, lustre to me. 


Here lustre or intellectual and spiritual brilliance is 
sought for all sections of the people. (The Deity is Agni) 


(254) 
Gurdians of Social Law 
meararar fa Fad: 
ATATSATT FAT | 
ada afaar 
aA ATA: 1 


Upholders of Eternal Law, exceedingly powerful, 
They have set themselves down for sovereignty; 
Valiant heroes, whose laws stand fast, 
They have obtained the guardianship (of the earth). 
(R. VII. 25.8). 


This is spoken of Mitra and Varuna, guardians of — 
cosmic law; it also applies to social law, of which the 
earthly king is guardian. Therefore, the kingly man— 
way—has been described as a Kshatriya (afaa). 

The Yajur Veda applies these descriptive terms to the 
king § (a. (aT.) dole). 

Elsewhere the Yajur Veda invokes Mitra and Varuna 
to inspire the king in his task: 


faa: aa TET THTTATAL 
q. (aT.) 3138 


May Mitra quicken thee (the king) for truth and Varuna 
for the guardian sway. 
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(255) 
‘Swarajya’ 
To ast fr aad | 
aa aro fe a Tat 
eat ga at att 
SHAT FIUTSTA Uh 
FE. 2ICo1R 
aT. 23 


Go forward, be bold, and fight! 
Thy thunderbolt can’t be subdued. 
Indra! manliness is Thy strength, 
Strike the power of evil, win the waters, 
acclaiming Thy own royal sway. (R.I. 80-3; S.) 
This address to Indra, the ideal Hero, also applies 
to the hero-man. He should make manliness his strength, 
he should bravely fight evil, win what is good (symbolis- 
ed by ‘waters’) and declare ‘swarajya’—his self-rule om 
the earth. 
Indra’s thunderbolt symbolises the power coming out 
of justice (7a) and truth (aq). 


(256) 
The King’s Task 


caus ate AIeTaT 
aaa aeataaricrer 
ATTS AT CHS 
FaUs ACAAAST 1 


Self-ruler art thou, conquering foes; 
ruler forever art thou, conquering aggressors. 
Ruler of the people art thou, 
destroyer of wicked powers; 
all-ruler art thou, destroyer of enemies. (YN. 24). 


q. (aT.) 4iR¥ 


Zit 
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The king’s essential task is to fight the evil forces of 
the world and enforce the law of justice. The following 
aim of kingship is described in Yajurveda— 


Leta CAT TATA ree ms (at) S126 
We enjoin thee to destroy wicked powérs (Rakshases). 


In this respect the king shares the function of Indra, 
the slayer of Vritra (symbolic Power of evil): 


aaa area afe q. (at.) ole 


Thou art Indra’s Vritra-slaying weapon (referring to the 
new king’s bow). 


caqara qa TAT q. (AaT.) old 
With thee (the bow) may this man (ie., the king) kill 
Vritra (the Power of evil). CY 10.3). 


The Kshatriyas, guardians of the people, are cham- 
pions of right against wrong. Their daily task is to fight 
and subdue the wicked: 


ata cary tata: FE. QolWRRIR 


May we subdue the wicked. S90, sala be pale a 
TH Ha WHT AcaaCAT FE. POURARIo 
Fight, warrior, strong in truth. (R. X. 112.10). 

AT at Sea Sara . RE, VOIR L9 
Let not the wicked rule us. A, res Tie by 
(257) 


The Dasyu—Power of Lawlessness 


The power of wickedness is called = in the Vedas, 
God is the destroyer of the Dasyu: 
T AAA wae WTA VT: 


HE. VIPOOlYR 
He is the holder of the thunderbolt, destroyer of the Dasyu 
(wicked), fearful and mighty. (Ri. 1-100... 12). 
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He is weiedd—(%. 10196012)—the Supreme Destroyer 
of the Dasyu. 


The ‘Arya’ is one who lives by Truth and Law; the 
Dasyu is the lawless inhuman being: 


AHA seqe aft at eAeTe 
TAIT AATTT: | 
ca ceased TAL 
THEA ENT 1 FE. YOUR 


The evil-doing Dasyu is around us, senseless, 
keeping false laws, inhuman: 


O Slayer of the foe, baffle the weapon of the Dasa. 


CR. XS. 22-8). 
Elsewhere the Dasyu is called 
AGATH FATT 
FASATA ALITA FE. CUSORR 
Followers of evil laws, inhuman, riteless, Godless. 


(258) 
Subdue Malignity 
The Kshatriya ideal requires uncompromising and un- 
relenting opposition to the powers of evil: 
AAI ATCA 
AAT AT AT ATTA: 
aft Taeaed fasot— 


ofa at at eeeata i FE. LolZoviy 


T. PIRSIR 
Subduing our antagonists, subduing all malignities, 
Withstand the man who menaces, 


Withstand the man who teases us. (R. X. 174-2; A.) 


(The King is addressed.) 
(259) 
War-fury » 


The power of fighting evil has been called a4, Wrath, 
in the Vedas. The following is addressed to Manyu; 
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abate wat feaficg 
wart: Et ga whiz 
ad Wad fe wareg az 
att frat fer reat aeee 1 
FE. Lole¥ 12 
H. C13 212 


Flashing like fire, O conquering Wrath! 
be Thou invoked, O Victor! as our army’s leader! 
Slay our enemies, break up their acquisitions. 
Showing forth thy valour, scatter those who assail us. 
(R. X. 84-2: also A.) 


(260) 
Prayer for All to be Aryas 


ATTA ATT: 114 FE. SIS B1¥-4 
May the libations of Soma juice, 
active, in streams of righteousness (Rita), be glorifying 
God, Aryanising all, and driving out the foes, 
(REL? 63 4-5). 


(261) 
The Righteous War 


The warrior fighting for a righteous cause is blessed 
in the following terms: 
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AAT ¢ aT Seah 
TAKA USATACATAT ACATH | 
TUT AAT TRIAS PAN 
Wad CATT TAT AST 1 
FE. SZIBKILS ATA YCwo 
T. (AT). RUSS A. LAREN 
Thy vital parts I cover with the coat of mail; 
May King Soma clothe thee in immortality: 
May Varuna make thee more han sufficient 


and in thy triumph may the Devas rejoice. 
(R. VI. 75-18 and other Vedas). 


The Devas will rejoice only in the triumph of a good 
cause. Hence the last portion of the prayer implies that 
the warrior should fight for a right cause. 


(262) . 
Oppose the Destroyer even if a Kinsman 


The agent of evil and our enemy must be opposed and 
conquered, whether he is our own by race or a foreigner. 
Hence the righteous war is not what is known as “reli- 
gious war’’, i.e., war against followers of other religions; 
the righteous war can be waged against our own kith and 
kin. a 


ATT: TAT ATT 
aed frccat fratate | 
eae t TF Tag 
Aa AA AAA I! 
FE. EIGKILS. 
GT. 23r. 


Whatever enemy wants to kill us, 
whether he is a stranger or one of us, 
May All Gods discomfit him. 
My prayer is the coat of mail within me. 
(R. VI. 75-19 also S.) 
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The Samaveda adds a half-line after the last: 
aH FH FATA 
[And] Divine Grace is the coat of mail within me. 


The problem of Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gita whether 

a kinsman, ranged against him in the battlefield, should 
be fought, had been solved in the Veda. It is 
however, interesting to find the Bhagavad Gita fully 
supporting the Vedic attitude. Shri Krishna chastises 
the weak sentimentality of Arjuna as something un-_ 
Aryan, presumably upholding the Vedic conception 
of the Arya as a man who stands up for dharma and 
relentlessly fights adharma. 


PaeKa HAA Se fay aHTeady | 
FTAA HERGH AHTHA AMT 1 
WaT. 212 


. Whence has this dejection overtaken thee 
in this perilous strait— 

a dejection that is un-Aryan. 

un-heavenly, infamous, O Arjuna! 


The Ramayana also establishes this principle. When 
Sita says to Rama: 
T BAST AT BAT TAIAATIT CAAT | 
afet at far art Tera sear fararsy Ml M1 e-4 
In no circumstances, should you, wielding your bow, take 
a resolution to slay without enmity the Rakshasas in the Dandaka 
forest. 
Rama replies: afaat aaa arat ardereat waz zfa | 
qt arat weareg waq:. afsaaqat: 1 2olz-¥ 
(amas ) 
The bow is borne by Kshatriyas so that there may be no 
cry of distress. 


These ascetics in the Dandaka forest, devoted to spiritual 
exercises, are in distress (on account of the Rakshasas). 
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With the Kshatriya it is not simply personal griev- 
ance that calls him to arms, but all cases of suffering of 
the good at the hands of the wicked do so. Unrelenting 


opposition must be directed against the latter. 


(263) 
‘The People’s Representative 


The ruler over the people is their representative. The 
Rigveda speaks of the people electing their king: 


feat tT Usa TTA: 


FE. LOlLRVIC 
Like people who elect their ruler. (R. X. 124-8). 
The ruler must be acceptable to the people 
faa cat dat area 
WT cae Wey atT FRAT I 3 
FE. FOrRoRly 
Let all the people desire thee; 
Let not thy kingdom fall away. 
(R. X. 173-1). 


The king derives his power from the people: 


erarste faartstr 
(@. aT. 20122) 


Thou art Indra, thy strength lying in thy people. 
The following passage carries the same idea. 
(264) 
The King and the People 


aey qsatecaterary 
HE TPT ST FTE 
ae Taha ATF: | 
Tat ATA Tfrer 
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TAT ATA Tiaeatsed FT US 
ararfer aaat SEaTshT TET: | 
So) ar atita ear aed ett T. SIR 


In us may there be your power, 
in us your valour, your wisdom, 
in us be your mental splendour. 
Obeisance to Mother Earth, 
This is thy sovereignty. 
Thou art the controller, ruler, 
Thou art steady, firm. 
Thee for culture of the land, 
Thee for peace, thee for wealth, 
Thee for nurture. C¥s 9322). 


The king is addressed here by the people consecrat- 
ing him. It is in them that his power, vigour, wisdom 
and light lie. Mother Earth signifies the country in 
particular. 


(265) 
The Well-being of all the People 
Wal H Mad ara A Aaa oT A aaa 
aan Tad ara F Ta- 
aaa HAGA THT FT AIA 
wa Feast Ts FTA 
wT H aT faqas 1 q. (aT) S132 
Satisfy my mind, satisfy my speech, satisfy my vital power, 
satisfy my eye, satisfy my ear, satisfy my spirit, satisfy my 
progeny, satisfy my herds, satisfy my people, let not my people 
thirst. ty. Gs OL) 
This is a prayer of a king. 
The king defends and unites the people: 
AAT Aseasee faartsaacay: Tey Rees 
T. (AT.) @IR4 
So now may Indra truly make the people free om foes, 
and all of one mind. 
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(266) 
The Watchmen of the State 


ATA TAT: TASS ATA 
UWIAA ATHTSTT | 
TAA ALAN AAG 
aa USS aa AeA: tate: I 
qT. SIRZ | 
O Agni, the furtherance of strength led forward this King 
Soma in the plants and waters. 
Let these be full of sweetness for us. 
We, in the state, being stationed in the front, will remain 
wakeful. Hail! CY, .9: 23): 
The leaders of society will keep constant vigilance 
over the state, being placed in the front rank of citi- 
zens. The king is the ruler, but it should be enlighten- 
ed rule guided by the leaders of the people. 


[These verses precede the Rajasuya sacrifice. ] 


(267) 
Subjects of a Greater King 
farses atsdt cst 
ATAISATH ATAMTTAT TWAT q. (at.) &1¥%o 


O people! This is your King. 
Soma is King over us, followers of divine knowledge 
(Brahmanas). (Y. 9-40). 


This is part of an announcement in the course of the 
Rajasuya Yajna. 

The spiritual men recognised no earthly king: their 
only King was God. 

The word ‘Brahmanas’ does not imply a caste in the 
Vedas. Brahmanas, upholders of sacred wisdom and 
performers of sacred rites, were generally sages (Rishis). 
In later times Sannyasins have claimed this privilege of 
independence of the state and kingly sway. 
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(268) 
The Popular Assembly 


The Vedas speak of the Sabha, a people’s assembly, 
as part of the constitution of the State. There are also 
other popular bodies like the Vidatha, Samiti, Samana, 
ete. A good ruler and a good citizen have to be Sabheya 
(aaa) worthy of taking part in the assembly. 


The Rigveda speaks of the importance in society of the 
man who carries the day in the assembly: 


aq aeafea aera 
TATA ST TAT Aaa: | 
Fatearegg frgatre Cary 
at feat wate aria i 


FE. PolBlWo 


All friends rejoice in the friend who comes with glory, 
having triumphed in the assembly! 

He, in truth, is their protector from evil, provider of food; 
he is well prepared for contests. (R. X. 71-10). 


Cf. aaq aan facet gait: 
Loud may we speak with brave men in assembly. 
(R. IX. 86.48 and elsewhere). 


(269) 
The Ideal Citizen 
AAT Fa ATAT HATA ATA 
aa ae HHUA sarhs | 
aay fae aaa 
frqATaoT AT TATAS SATA : 
FE. 2ISRo F. (at) F¥iR 
To him who makes the offering, the Deity (Soma) 
gives the milch-cow, He gives the fleet steed, 


And He gives the son, 
who is fit for work, 
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fit for home, fit for the (social) assembly, fit for the 
(political) council, 
and a glory to his father. (R. I. 91-20 Y. 34-21). 

Here the ideal son desired by the father is described. 
He is Karmanya (4%) capable of karma or work: 
Sadanya (atea) fit for sadana, the household, capable 
of discharging domestic responsibilities: Vidathya faceq 
fit for vidatha, the assembly—a gathering of the people 
which is social and religious in nature, hence capable of 
discharging his duties to the community or social group 
of which he is a member: and Sabheya (aaa), fit for 
sabha, the political body guiding the king in administra- 
tion, conduct of warfare etc., hence, fit to perform poli- 
tical duties to his state. Finally, he brings glory to his 
father by his character and achievements and so he is 
pitrisravana (fra). 

Hence the ideal citizen has primarily to be a man cap- 
able of work, and then he must do his duties in widen- 
ing spheres of action—to his household, his society and 
his state. 


(270) 


Harmony of Wisdom and Valour 


WA Fa A AA A ALASat AC: As | 

aoa FoF THT TA Sat: AarfetaT lA. (AT.) 2olRw 
That holy world I would know where spiritual power 

(brahma) and ruling power (kshatra) move together in 


harmony, 
and where Devas with Agni dwell. (Ys -20.25). 


The combination of the ruler and philosopher, of 
valour and wisdom, has been an ideal preached by think- 
ers of later ages too. 

The Yajur Veda also prays— 

IS Fo AA GS é q. (at.) &13 


Strengthen knowledge, strengthen valour. 
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(271) 
Social Unity 
a Wesed F Aaed F al Aalst TAA | 
fal AMT AAT FS ASMTATAT FATA WAAL 
aaa aa: afafa: aardl aad Aa: ae facta Tay | 
aaa weam safe AAA g: TATA aT afaaT ery ug 
aart a avafa: aarat geatta a: 
AAA ACT Al AAT AMT FT: FaaTata UI 
FE. POlWRe 
H. GIRL Y-2. 
Assemble, speak among yourselves, 
be united in your minds, 
as ancient Devas, being united, 
partake of the offerings. 
May your aim be common, 
your assembly common, 
Common the minds and the thoughts of these united. 
A common purpose do I lay before you; 
and worship with your common oblation. 
Common be your aim, and your hearts united; 
Your minds be one so that all may happily live together. 
(R. X. 191. 2-4; A.) 


The Atharva Veda supplies a variant of the first line 
by way of—one may say—explanation: 


a Males F TET HT. SIELIR.. 
Have concord and hold together. 


(272) 
God is Common to All 


afeate Aaa AE AATEC 
a cal 44 Sar UI 
FE. BLRRZ3, CISA 
As, God! Thou art for ever the common Lord of all alike, 
As such we invoke Thee now. (R. IV. 32-13, VIII. 65.7). 
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Also compare— 
Wad SaA AAT aA Ba LISS IC 
We invoke for our succour Indra who is the common Friend 
of all. 


(273) 


Hate not the Foreigner 


aay aan farsa ar 
waa Al AafAg FUMAL AT 11 
aat aT faa FETT AT | 
aaa are awa fas TT iE. KIKI 
If, Varuna, we have sinned against the man who loves us, 
or against a friend, 


Or a comrade for ever, or a brother, 
Or against a neighbour who is always with us, or against 


a stranger, 
From that sin may Thou release us. (R. V. 85.7). 


Here the prayer is for forgiveness of sins against the 
stranger as well as the neighbour. 


Note also: 
q: aeeat Tem at faeea: T. ViLSie. 


Varuna who is of our own land, and also of foreign lands. 


(273A) 
International Concord 


aad CAPT: SATA ATTA: | A 4 


ZeIeaTy ft FoSTT i 2 ees, 
a oaTaTae Arar a Fafacar ye 
aT qeate ATA eae | a 

aT aay Sa eat age fatter 

AG: TIE SRST FA FT. IK? 
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May there be concord with our own people, 
and concord with foreign peoples. 
Asvins, may You Two create here this concord 
between ourselves and foreigners. (1) 
May we unite in our minds, unite in our purposes, 
and not fight against the Divine Spirit within us. 
And may not the battle-cry rise 
amidst many lying slain, 
Nor the arrows of Indra (Defender against aggression) 
fall with the break of day. (2) 
(AV. 7.52). 


The dual Devas ASvins symbolise perpetual union. In 
ancient India battles were fought between sunrise and 
sunset. 

Here the Veda shows the way to end wars between 
peoples. 


(274) 
Vedas for All 


The Veda states that its words are for all mankind, 
not to be limited to any group or nationality. A sage 
says: 

AAT alsa BATT 

Aaah HALT: | 

AUT AT 

aad Vay 

TATA ATL FT I q (aT) 2&/R 
So may I speak these blessed words to the people at large: 
to the Brahmana and the Kshatriya, 


to the Sudra and the Vaishya; 
to my own people and to the foreigner. (Y. 26.2). 


(275) 
Universal Friendship 


Vedic universality requires man to establish friend- 
ship with the whole universe, with all other beings: 
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faaey AT aeraT aattor sath TATA | 
fared wearer aathor saris wate | 
faaey aeteT THATS AT. RC—VC 
May all beings look on me with the eye of a friend; 
May I look on all beings with the eye of friend. 
may we look on one another with the eye of a friend. 
(Y. 36.18). 


(276) 
Freedom from Fear 


Friendship leads to fearlessness and peace and works 
for universal happiness: 

awa faate away ataare 

AAA ATATS AHA TUT: | 

As THT AAT fear 7: 

aa aan Aa faa AaeT H. LVIVAIE 
May I be fearless of the friend, fearless of the foe; 
fearless of the known, fearless of the unknown; 


May our nights be without fear, our days without fear 
May all the directions be my friends. (A. 19. 15-6). 


(277) 
The Beautiful Earth 


Finally we must accept the earth with its joys and 
sorrows, its clashes and conflicts and live as its lords: 

meat mated Teafed AEA AAT SAAT: 
Tad FATA ATAHral Aeat aah Ssh: | 
aT at Ala: T Wed AIA AAT 
aT ofaat SUIT He VALS 

May the Earth—the Earth whereon men sing and dance 
with various noise, 

Whereon men meet in battle, and the war-cry rises and 
the drum sounds, 


May she subdue my foemen and make me free from foes. 
(A. 12. 1-41). 
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(278) 
The Free Man on a Fine Earth 


fread vaat feraectt 
sug & ofafa Sie AEG 
are HoT Ufsnt faster 
eat ata Tfaaly STATA | 
aataiseat aeatseacat Tay SA | A. LRIRI. 
O Earth, pleasant be thy hills and snow-clad mountains 
and thy wood-lands! 
On the Earth—brown, black, ruddy and of all colours— 
the firm Earth, the Earth protected by the Deity 


(Indra), 
Upon this Earth I—unconquered, unslain, unwounded, have 
set my foot. (A. XII. 1-11). 


(279) 
Earth’s Inhabitants 


The earth is not for the races of men alone but for 
other creatures also. 


oa fauty fared ct Agere: | 
aaa rfata Ta ATaT 
at sala aad Hea eT 
sary eat cferhare areata He VAULILY 
Born of Thee, on Thee move mortal creatures; 
Thou bearest them—the biped and the quadruped; 
Thine, O Earth, are the five races of men, to whom, 
mortals, Surya (Sun), as he rises spreads 
with his rays the light that is immortal. (A. XII. 1-15). 


(280) 
Earth’s Variety 


The earth does not belong to a single race, but to 
different races, speaking different languages. : 
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at faudt agen fraraa 
aTATTAT Tal TatHaT 
aea are sfaneg H set 
Seat TAL AAT HCTT I 
HT. PRLS. 


May the Earth that bears people speaking varied language, 
With various religious rites according to the places of 


abode, 
Enrich me wih wealth in a thousand streams 
Like a milch-cow that never fails. (A> Xt 245). 


This recognition of the variety of language and ritual 
lies at the bottom of the catholic outlook of the Vedic 
religion. It has aimed at creating unity in variety, and 
not uniformity. That is how different tribes and classes 
of people, living at different stages of civilisation, in- 
cluding primitive tribes, have developed on their own 
lines, under the benevolent and uplifting influence of the 
Vedic religion. The higher they rose, the more thorough 
was the assimilation into the Vedic spiritual, moral and 
intellectual culture. 


(281) 
Concord with the Universe 
at: aifat aeaheet atic: 
qfaat arfere are: ariery ATTA: ATfeT: | 
Tre: ATfeare fags sar: Mf at Tal aAThea: 
wa aUtfed: aTfeay Ta ATA: 
aT AT atfeat Ota UN q. (aT). REV 
HT. PISS. 


Peace of sky, peace of mid-region, peace of earth, peace 
of waters, peace of plants. 

Peace of trees, peace of All Gods, peace of Braman, peace 
of the universe, peace of peace, 

May that peace come to me! (Y. 36-17 also A.) 
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(282) 
The Dying Sage 


Tat aay AHTH AAS ATTA ATTA | 
HRA FAT FAT | frat eae | HAEAT 
q. (aT) ¥oley 
May my breath reach the everlasting air! Then let 
my body end in ashes. 


Om! Mind, remember, remember my sphere, 
remember my deeds. (Y. 402 ts), 


The Veda realised the duality of body and spirit and 
knew that in death the body was destroyed. So the wise 
sage serenely contemplates the burning of the body to 
ashes. The deeds of this life are to direct the course of 
the future existence of the soul. 


(283) 
Immortality in Heaven 


qa satay ATA 

afer At Fat FETT 

afer at afe Tararat— 

Sad ata afer 

Sralaral TC AT Mil 

FATAalesd AlaTeT 

qe: TAS ara 

PTACA FATT : HTATT 

aa ATA AAA Hat— 

Sraraeal THC AT ULI = FE. BNL LF 
Place me, Pavamana, in that deathless, undecaying world 

where there is everlasting lustre, 

wherein the light of heaven is set. 

Flow, Indu, for Indra’s sake. (7). 
Make me immortal there 

where joys and transports, 

happiness and delights exist, 
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Where the best of desires are fulfilled. 
Flow, Indu, for Indra’s sake. (11) Choe xX. 113) 
_ Heaven, according to the Vedic conception, is a place 
of light and joy. 
Indu is the Soma juice offered in worship. 


THE PATH OF ACTION VI: RITUAL 
( atats ) 
(284) 
Four Ways with the Scripture 


The Veda speaks of four different ways in which peo- 
ple deal with the Vedic text: 


FeAl CA: TTA ET TIAA 
Waa cat Tats AIaaUT | 
Ta cat Aah Safar 
qaey rat fa fade 3 ca: 
FE. 2ol LIL. 
One finds fulfilment by reciting the verses, 


One sings the sacred psalm in Sakvari measures; . 
Another, the master of knowledge, imparts the knowledge 


of being; 
and still sedan lays down the rules of worship. 
(R. X. 71-11). 


Here the four types of men et with the Veda in 
four different ways: one recites the poetry, a second 
sings it, a third speaks of the knowledge contained in it 
and a fourth arranges a ritual. Hence to recite the 
Veda, to sing it, to realise and propagate the knowledge 
of it and to perform rituals through it—these were the 
different activities undertaken by followers of the Vedas. 
These tasks have also been given to different priests 
in a Yajna. 


C.V.—10 
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(285) 
Popularisation of the Holy Word 

aad art: Tea ATA 

am arafarca aefary sfasery | 

TH AMAT AST: FEAT 

at aac aft a aad i 

Fe. 2ole3. 

With the ritual the steps of the sacred Word (Vak) they 

followed, and discovered it harbouring within the Rishis 

(sages) ; 
Having acquired it, they dealt it out in many places, 


and the seven singers intone it in concert. 
(R. X. 71-3). 


It was through the ritual that the holy word of the 
Veda was widely circulated. Thus, what would have 
remained a secret possession of the sages was recited in 
tunes before the public. [The ‘seven singers’ are believ- 
ed to refer to the seven common Vedic metres. The 
Atharva Veda enumerates these: 


TIT for saqceg gedit ofsarg faved TTT 


H. PVRA. 
To Gayatri, Ushnik, Anushtup, Brihati, Pankti, Tristhup 
and Jagati. (A. XIX. 21-11] 
(286) 
Blessed Rites 
Wat at afreagat 
WaT Ula: FAT Hal seg: 
Fal ST WAT: 11 AE. CISA 
LK 4 Oe dn 8 


T. (AT) S4IRC—28 
Blissful be Agni, invoked by us; 
Blissful the divine bounty; 
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Blissful be our rite, O gracious One! 
And blissful our songs of praise. 
e«R. VIO. 19-19; also S. and Y.) 


The special effect of the ritual is that it creates an 
atmosphere of holiness and bliss. 


Mark the solemn rhythm of the lines. 


PSipvo S$ aK (287) 
The ‘Well Oared Ship 
garara ofaat ary wae 
HATA AT RAT ACTT 1 FE. 2olG3Z12o 
[suis oi » q(ar.) RNs 
edt ai bsiste 2i ral | a IIR 


(We invoke) thet ‘Barth “that well protects us, 

heaven that is incomparable, 
and Aditi who gives perfect refuge and is a good guide. 
The heavenly ship, well oared, faultless, unleaking, 

she will ascend for bliss. (R.X. 63-10; Y., A.) 


The é Ehin implies the ritual which, faultlessly perform- 
ed, is expected | to take the Worshipost across the sea of 
troubles. r Re 


That the, ship stands fogs the yajna seems to be made 
clear Lae < ahibes criticism of the Vedic ritual in an 


Upanis 
nisha BOLT fis 
19901 TAT ET ERT aaeTT 
os Very they dre! frail rafts—these rites. 
(Mundakopanishad, I. 2.7.) 


Here ‘frail rafts’ is evidently used in contrast with the 
Vedic; ‘¢l4im, thati the ;ritual ‘is-a ‘heavenly ship’. 
e, Vedas; -howeyer, do not dogmatise about the ritual 
9s ollowing, 1 mantras will show. 
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(288) 
New Rites 


Fan Ha TENT 

mdfat TH SHS | 

sanitt ar Ala 

TAT ATAATH FET 

fad A weg Uieay 1 FE. VIQOKIRK 

Varuna makes songs of prayer. 
We worship Him who finds the path. 
He reveals the hymn in the heart. 


Let the rite be born anew. 
[O Heaven and Earth know this!] (R:-L 105/15). 


(289) 
Improve the Ritual 


That the ritual is a changing thing is stated in the 
Veda: 
et al att TAT Tarat 
TTT Be HTS ETAT: 1 
ATA HATA TAT 
eae araraiaat sat 7: 1 FE. WIRWAC 
Thou, O Agni, for the treasuring of riches, 
make the singer famous—Thou highly lauded; © 
May we improve the rite with new performance. 
O Heaven and Earth! with the Devas, protect us. 
(R. I. 31-8). 


‘May we improve the rite (#4) with new perform- 
ance ’—clearly means that #4ais —the ritual, is never 
permanent; in fact, it is the duty of the worshipper to 


improve it from time to time. 
(290) 
Right Life a Preparation for Religious Rite 


Again, no ritual is worth one’s while unless the per- 
son performing it comes spiritually prepared for it— 
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with a pure body, a pure heart, and a clean life: a life 
lived according to moral and spiriual law (aa). The 
Dasyu is avrata—unholy in life. 


UA Ta] AAHAT | 
ara ara Thea 
Srararal Tht Aq 
FE. SUR VRVS 
Declaring the law, splendid by law, 
declaring truth, truthful in act, 
Declaring reverence, O Soma, King! 
By Thy Creator Thou art decorated. 
May Indu fiow towards Indra. (R. IX. 113-4). 


(291) 
The Evil-doer Unfit for Ritual 
TTT ATATS HEAT F AACA 


FE. SIRI. 


Those that from ancient seats manifested themselves— 

the guides of song and counsellors of movement, 

From these the eyeless and the deaf have turned aside. 

The evil-doers do not travel on the path of Eternal Law. 
(R. IX. 73-6). 


The guides are literally ‘lights’, ‘the wise sages.’ The 
spiritually blunt (‘eyeless’, ‘deaf’), ignore them. The 
latter do not follow Rita (%a) —the Eternal Law of life, 
and the Holy Law of worship—yanja .) (a7) The sacred 
rite is not for the spiritually eyeless and deaf or for the 
immoral and the wicked. The path of worship is the path 
of goodness. “Rita” as truth, goodness, justice, must 
precede ‘“Rita”as ritual. 
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ae. gq s Bie sig s miw 
7 Pays a re | 
QNIDIO9DB posevil 


aq Uda Sa THAT ; = BIASP 5 ES 
a araqt afase dart: | re ‘PTSB PRP i i: 
a Wag wat pea piety PIS F nee : TST 
at areata af Tt AE A: et Fag) PIR eIy 


No wicked ones, O Indra! have eee; be" BTS 


nor fiends, O Thou most mighty! with their devices; 

May the Noble One subdue thechostiley crowd; »aiisis00 

May not the lewd approach our) rituals R.cNH> 21-5). 
moe O ,sons19sve1t gaitslood 


(293) °° SuikT 1olso1) ydT va 
i sbhiswe we Nga vsM 
The Man Dear 1S Go 


aa faafea agat a zat!) 

sara aia: AA AAT W xo0b-liva oAT 

fra: apd fora ek WATT: e . oe BIST FAR 

for: gor: frat eer arit U ae ake SEIN 
Him neither the many nor the beer cnaterahesaee 
Aditi will give spacious shelter to, Him;. 


Dear is the well-doer to Indra,’ déar’ rene? ‘gévout, 
dear the zealous, dear the offerer of yee 


M9ions tek he oe 


Ritual must be backed up by. e008 Sac devotion. 


aesisys ot sasd3 mora 


(294)... tof ob 2190b-livs aHiT 


Atonement for Sins 
Isvolil o1s eobing oAT 


CAPT TASATTTT AT), 19°) tauld wlsutixige 
AAAHAAAASATAAT APT... wollot toa ob ssital 
fp a ITAA pte io wed yloH sd} bas 


> ot jon 2i stiri 
IWS Hohe istorringi 
* Ba wae sats us 


{ . uy i | 25 MAK AMop Ory 
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Thou art atonement of sin against God, 

Thou art atonement’ of sin against men 

Thou art atonement of sin against the Fathers, 

Thou art atonement of sin against myself, 

Thou art atonement of every sort of sin. 

Of all the sin that I have committed knowingly 

and that I have committed unknowingly, thou rt 
atonement. CY is. 13). 


Here we find the. typical sin-consiousness. The nobi- 
lity of the moral ideal deserves special attention. | The 
sin of which the worshipper feels guilty is not only sin 
against the Divinity,. but also against men,—all men, 
and not only against those who belong to his creed. The 
Vedas speak of mankind as a whole. (See also No. 273). 
It is also interesting to note the attempt to atone for 
the sin against oneself. This indicates a highly deve- 
loped personality and a refined ethical outlook. A lot 
of the piety of the so called religious men is self-torture 
or: self-humiliation—sin against themselves! At any 
rate, this sort of prayer is almost unique. Again, there 
is strict intellectual honesty in the. desire for atonement 
of sins committed unknowingly. 


“Thou” refers to a piece of sacred wood (ate) thrown 
into the fire by one performing the yajna symbolising— 
as in Karma Kanda—the desire to burn away the sin. 
But more than the ritual, it is the psychology of sin- 
consciousness here that is interesting. 

[The mantra has been quoted in Mahanarayanopani- 
shad, 59.1]. 


(295). 


_ Divine Grace 
Sarat wat satay wera 
Rava afae afar at ft satay 
Sarat were oo afer ai 


ear FT ATq: 5 fered sitet U1 
FE. 2ISS12, A. (AT) WrAy 
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May the blissful love of the righteous Gods be ours, 
the grace of Gods lie about us; 
The friendship of Gods we have sought, 
may Gods extend our life so that we may live. 
(R. I. 89-2; Y.) 


Note the solemn rhythm of the verses. 


(296) 
Prayer without Ritual 


The ritual is not essential to prayer. People may 
pray in their minds at any time, anywhere: 


Sa Tesqt HATA 

Sra AeaSaaAATa SRA | 

aa fered Sat TSATAT 

Brea TU AAA Sard II FE. IRIS 
The high and the low and the middling, 

and men who are going, and men who are returning 

—they pray to Indra. 
Men who dwell at home, and men who are in battle, 
All men, desiring strength, pray to Indra. (R.IV. 25.8). 


(297) 
Not by Ritual One attains God 
A ART AATFAH 
Sa 7 oat faery RTA 
AIS TUITATT II FE. CWO. 
Lae ie ime doe | 
FT. ROIVRIULS™N.. 
None by action attains to Him who works and forever 
strengthens; ; 


Not by rites one attains to Indra, the praised of all, 
the irresistible, the valiant, the bold in might. 
Civ 70.8°° 8. A;) 
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(298) 


The Supreme Sacrifice 


frat Tae Ts 2 sTheate 
FE. LOULRLS. A. LCIRIV 


He chose death, for the sake of Gods, 
and for men’s sake, he chose not immortality. 
They made a sacrifice of Brihaspati, the sage. 
Yama gave up his own dear body. 
3 (R. X. 12.8; A.) 


The sacrifice (yajna) referred to here is the sacrifice 
of life for God’s sake and men’s sake. The sage (Rishi) 
Brihaspati or Yama died to find a path for mortal men 
from this world to another. (Hence the Rishi Yama has 
been called the path-finder Yfa#q R. X. 14.15.) 


(The knowledge that man being mortal, death should 
be accepted and welcomed, marked a great spiritual 
advance for the Vedic people. They did not imagine the 
dead body to be in a state of suspended animation.) 


The highest sacrifice is self-sacrifice for a noble cause. 
It is said of Purusha, the Creator, that He created the 
universe by making a sacrifice of Himself (R. X. 90.6; 
No. 83), as the Absolute Being (in order to be manifest- 
ed on the relative plane of existence). 


The sage Dadhichi also is said to have made this type 
of sacrifice. Indra is said to have made his thunder-bolt 
of the bones of the sage, which made him invincible: 

Sal carat aeatae aarasfatp: | 
WATT TAA AT UI 
The resistless Indra, with the bones of Dadhichi, 


slew nine and ninety Vritras (powers of evil). 
(R. I. 84.13; S. 179, 913; A. XX. 41.1). 
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(299) 
The Divine Ground ° 


Sat aeay Sak Aa 
aed fet ATA HAT. 
dat ade Attar 
aT Taq: HEA fEAT ATT UU 


paras arf 

fasta oa ear: 

wa cafe areratatstet | ee 
THA fT AT AURU A. (AT) YolWaR 


Understand all this as inhabited by the Lord, 
each moving \thing in this moving world. 
Thus renounced, enjoy; covet not any. one’s’ possessint 
Yes, performing actions here, 
desire to live a hundred years. 
Thus for thee; and not otherwise, than this. 
Action does not besmirch man. ) . 
(Y. 40., 1-2). 


The Yojur Veda which is chiefly concerned with sacri- 
fices (rituals) has this in its concluding chapter. Here 
we find the typical attitude of the Vedas towards form 
and spirit—that spirit is supreme but.form. too is desir- 
able, and the futility of mere formalism-is avoided by 
perpetual spiritual wakefulness. There is also insistence 
on the other typically Vedic attitude that life is to be 
lived in its fullness, and the life of action is as much 
a part of the highest mode of life as the life of contempla- 
tion, and that action does not drag the spirit to a lower 
level of existence. Thus, there is equal insistence on 
Jnanayoga and Katnidyoga: (The word ‘karma’ in the 
context implies both action and ritual.) 

The Bhagavad Gita paraphases. the last portion of 
the extract by saying: 


Haars Ft fread 


Acting, he is not besmirched. ) OV ER 
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(The fortieth chapter of the Yajurveda has been taken 
separately as an Upanishad and named after the initial 
words—Ishopanishad.) 


ortt o3 i ovo »V orld i (300) 
ee the Veda was Propagated 


ag fica ASAT ATA TAT 

= | Saar: aera FE 
as Sr U1 
oy 2 MART art Hea araarfa TAT: 
a */ HEIRTTRATRAT Q ara arate 4 
barat FTL ATCA FI 
odi to fat carat eferona ergy ee FAITH 
10 a RATT qTsaTy | 
ci | qT. (AT.) BEUV-R- 

atob ageie af a ait agte ang frat aaa TAT | 
- esis ereste IITA Tz AEATY Ka ate aay 1 
eee : H. (At.) E135 FE RRB 


ele gs M1 te Z 
Lord of the seven communities and the eighth comprising 
all beings, 
01 59xiake. the’ pathways pleasant, 
inivarids may) there be concord between me and so and so.* 
orrisSo that, I may speak these blissful words to the masses of men, 
»ev4to}the, Brahmana and the Kshatriya, 
-; -to, the Shudra and the Vaishya, 
to my own people and to the foreigner; 
And may I be dear to the Devas, and to the donor of the 
holy gift, 
and may this desire of mine be fulfilled. . 
& (Y. 26. 1-2). 


Brishaspati, ‘born of Eternal Order, give us that wonderful 

treasure with which the good man excels and which, 

eon di ‘Consisting of brilliance and wisdom, shines among the 
“people, 


40 The tend to be named here. 
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And is effulgent with power. 
Cy 26... -3: R. Thy 232555 )5 


The sage in the Yajurveda, while going out far on his 
mission to ‘speak the sacred word of the Veda’ to the 
known classes and groups of men and to those living 
outside these classses and groups, at home and abroad, 
offers this prayer. And he prays through a Rigvedic 
mantra to Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati, Lord of Vedic 
knowledge, for the gift of the greatest treasure—the 
intellectual and spiritual power which will qualify him 
for his task. It should be noted that the sage’s mis- 
sionary activity is not backed by secular authority or an 
institution. He is to be supported by holy gifts offered 
by people to instructors and priests. The desire of the 
sage to be ‘dear to the Gods’ (@atat fia:) reminds us of 
Emperor Asoka who ages after, described himself in 
these very terms in the Pali form in his stone edicts, 
instructing his people in good life. (Asoka honoured the 
Vedic tradition by always mentioning the ‘Brahmana’, 
representative of the Vedic religion, before the ‘Sramana’, 
the Buddhist monk). 


We may compare with this passage the Rigvedic 
account (in X. 136) of the spiritual activities of the Muni, 
also a sage, who, in his ‘soiled yellow garb’ and being 
divinely inspired (2afma-) becomes a comrade of Devas 
in doing good work, and has his missionary adventure in 
far away places, difficult of access to men: 


AAT TIA AMAT ALT ALT | [e4 
Hat Heer faSrl TST FaTSX Afraray: 11 
AE. LOlLRTIE 


Treading the path of Apsarases, Gandharvas and wild beasts, 
The Muni, with his locks of hair, comes to know men’s 
hearts, as a sweet friend, most gladdening. 
(R. X. 136.6). 
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The Vedic sages gave no name to their religion, for 
they did not preach a set form of creed, but a spiritual 
and moral ideal and a culture and a character-pattern 
of which they themselves were the model. And so they 
came to share their spiritual discovery and their moral 
discipline with vast’‘masses of mankind at home and ab- 
road. It is no wonder that the Veda calls them ‘world- 
builders’ (qaaq:, eg. A. VI. 133.4). They built so 
strongly that their spiritual edifice has stood firm for 
thousands of years. 


Og VORA iO HAE a 


} Soi giles betel 454 lsrriciy of “enem 
Isutiniga. 8 Ig) .bes1 Yo css10} toa" 
(191 isa-Tets EINE & bas onzsstltsg % Pay: 
von) of bax Baker: eri} ioe wise 
inront sige hae WISVooRIb lier 
ds Brg amon jy sores Bat a te é oben 
Bie ve? isis ates Bb 
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SERIAL No. 
spat aequfet at 257 
HHA Get TAT 86 


areal fear: 212 
att: fray wag 145 
ait: Ufaraaa: 9,53¢ 
att TAT afac 42¢ 
ata wee Tetra 11 
att wea fray 18 
afatad gutet 172 
ahiateg reat ferterct 259 
ahasatta sattreter 121 
a Fofaarata 32 
( 2nd. St.) 
Wet TATA 32 
ar TT FIAT 215 
atatacarat 52A 
TST H Ix AIT 29 
THAT TET 18 2c 
arena (wt.) 73¢ 
SMTA Feat (F.S.) 730 
TAT aASaeasTe faa 265¢ 
afeta at tetra 77 
ata verte aac 116 
ara TWasses 950, 241 
aaa afeda 104 
aad: fr: Fat 244 
ATT 1 93¢ 
TAA TATTTA 257¢ 


SERIAL No 
aT eat At 160¢ 
Aa WTAITIATTT =—139 

aarfirarat saat (24.3.) 84e 
TACT WeTATT 300¢ 
rey Fata aaata 158 
HA eT UAT TET 169 
avg Trae wantaate «= 276 
HA TIAA 258 

APACATA ere: 256c 
HT Tat 7 
ateaay Tata 155 
aaater Tht 136 

HAAG SAT 66c 
Fa UAATeAT 124. 


aa srealeae saat 23 


Hare Te f= AT 273 
HATA: TH Aeat 46 
qeaeadt Tad ATHeT =—s-1:96 
weacqd Trad AHMET, TF 196C 
afeaat ATTAT A 97 
— wearafasr: wary 200 
Hea aisatecateraq 264 
Hey fe TaAAeTe 102 
ALITT TET LTA : 211 
wena caqatac santa 44 
FE AACN FARA 129 
arferd Fatearey 162 
aT aT ATT FATT 108 
AAT STATATAT 48 
armrest Tat 167 
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SERIAL No. 


AT F HTL PVATAT 166 
atfecararad fasu: (a.3T.) 128¢ 


Arateata TATAT 174c 
AT Al WaT: MATAT 218¢ 
AT FEAT ATEAM 250 

aay A TAT 264A 
AT USAT ATA 208 
at faateat ofearg 100 
at fasaed aeata 105 
grated tat: Geared 210 
ge TAT ayaa 130 
gar fe a afana 140 
See SAAT UH 66 
Sa Hd TAT AT 40 
gee Scere sfaonta 187 

SR ATITMKay 3c 
(272) 

Seeey araeanta 256¢ 
Sex TeSsat AEQaTA 296 

aa faa aenafayq =. 6 0, 87¢ 
Sa Tae AT: 260 

ofaaea: ot Aa: 

7 (aT) 177¢ 

geatsta faartsr 263¢ 

Sal edrat cata: 2.98¢ 
SAT Bera ACHAT 14 
Sal FF AAA 202 
gar artiztaaar: ore: 242 

sur faa faeraraer 4 3c 
Su Walesa TH ala 192 
ay Strat fa qaz 185 
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SERIAL No 
Za a treater = 80c, 117 
ea faafsoat at raat 91 
zeattas Hae 235¢ 
Zeaed AT fa ate 236 
Sqv F TAAATA 119 
Sar artatacy aa 299 
Seared aT FITTS 118 
Sa: A: TRAST Tear 94 
sa ara frarfa 6c 
saa afraerez 73 
Tq Sf AAA BT 146 
Sfasoat 5 TAT FEAT ~=-:1 96 
sero aaa Taal = -2.43 
Sea THACTT 98 
SEY toed TA 186 
SAMATS Fare 235¢ 
SIT: Tat AT 63A 
FeAATAT MSH 
(a3iT.)  169¢ 
Ara Taq: TITATEA 284 
FEAT HAL TA 57 
RAs Tea ATATSTa 8 3¢ 
22 2¢ 
ea ACATIRT 290 
Fed Wad FET 225 
maa ht AAT 224 
FACT CHET TOITT 227 
meaey AT Wheat 226¢ 
Aad 
meaea URSA «= «1:12 
aeararat ft Faq: 254 


INDEX OF VEDIC MANTRAS 


SERIAL No. 
un vartia Fear 62 
CH at ATTA (TASH) 
223¢ 
Un: FIT: F TARA 21 
wag fa Tae 68c (174) 
ast afeat 166¢ 
wataded Fat 8 9c 
wWararaea AAT 82 
Wal fears STATA 8 
Ca Te HY Aq 195 
wor sfaat sfeat 115 
UIT TAT FT Aral 114 
Al TAT ST ATT 
(aTdzaet) = 57¢ 
ATATTATTT ATATSTS 157 
AT Y TAAL: HTITA 166 
asettag Aeaiet AaeaT =—«159 
(5th St.) 
Hag eat 3araetar =. 110 
HAT TSU TAT 171 
ata: atacat fate 5 4c 
HATA Hig: (eat. ) 
129¢ 


Hara HATA (AAT) E2e 
Kaata + frat (a. aT. ) 


2.9 9¢ 

Haaae Path 299 
( 2nd St.) 

Haq TIT HLA 252 


ay HT A Wag (WAt.) 128 
Hl Ag aq (FEAT 10) 
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SERIAL No. 

90, 91¢ 

Hl Hal aa (FeraAe 3) 90¢ 
pated HITT ST 25 
at frraay 251 
( 2nd. verse ) 

afag aad arat (TATA) 26 2c 

aatate fear ater 5 2¢ 
TTAT cat WHTT Tt 55 
Wa SF WTF qatat 30 
freaed vaat fenarat =—«-«- 2.78 

fafcastt aHat 11¢ 
THOTT F ATATTCATA 231 
watHd ifs aaaTs ~=—s«1: 99 
Wart T Ae: faTATAL 165 
( 2nd St. ) 

aan ate Tae 178 


aeatte are ofefirat 93 
fast Sararreaa 87 


atafartt aaarai 154 

oat faut ager 280 

FAA HTL TeeT 206 

TAT |: TAAL 109 
HTATETH 234¢ 
TAA FATAL 31¢ 
SIT: HAT SF 27¢ 
wsNt aA ahahag 34e 
araeeaied FEAT 176 
ceaeedted Tarra 99 
(2nd St.) 175 


Tarqedeg TATTT: (RAS. ) G3e 
q< 3 ATT 6 1c 
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SERIAL No. 
dead day (AATS.) 226¢ 


ay 63 

aera ares fet 190 

ot AT att HRT 194 
aaa AT sath 

(4.3. ) 121¢ 

THAT TTACTTTT : 107 

THT WTA ATT 
(H.3.) 132¢ 


acne 4 faa GRU 78 
aeared TeTATT 20¢ (118) 


at at fazaea TraT 226 
aaied aaaq Afearat 70 
faver y Waa 19 
TAIT: TAT 164 
asisfa ast aff afe 203 
Atal at ata sears 5 


attr cat fa aay 141 
PITA AAAS... .GeqIty 184 
PATA AAMAS...TTATAA 237 
ca aust ate faeaftt 89-173 


ea tal et Garata 79 
ea fe a: frat aat $13 
cassaa cata atid = 2.79 
al ated WaT 289 
cau Zeal Faw: 65 

( ist St.) 
cam afefaer 65 


( 3rd St.) 


Seriat No. 


aa USAT TET] 65 
( 2nd St.) 

cafaes aaa 198 
caara TA TIT 256¢ 

caafars AST Fa 37 
cara fart: SAAT 25¢ 
arqdta wdtaaq 236¢ 

fafa qaAeAes Fag 

(a.aft.) 126¢ 
feat querer 130¢ 


earat WaT FAtAe 295 
qarat fg TAT Aas 78¢ 
eat WHAT FE 186¢ 

SqeT: HATAMIT A298 

eat a a: That 31 

areata Ta Ta 27 

at: arfeacearfeat & aifa: 281 


ST FIM AAT 168 
aqecdaraaral HART = 2.43 
( 2nd. St ) 
feat ata wea A3c 
ae frraay 251 
( 2nd verse ) 
aa satiated 123 
Ted ATTA 210¢ 
Tt HISAT AT HAT ( WATAT ) 
2.6 2¢ 
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SERIAL No. 

TeHeS BHT AAS 297 
Tod fiat agalaA TUT «293 
qT tea shararsarter 67 
qa: UPI 147¢ 
AA: FEMA 184¢ 
qT Oat eat aa 136¢ 
TF Tefet axet 125 
Tae Sx at 292 
qT flee Tad 201 

a fe afeac aor. 

(a.7i7.) 2996 

are GIA TTT aa 23 
AAT FATT AFIT 161 
aes FT: WT 159 
( 3rd St. ) 
aTaararat Taree 61,91¢ 
freer 51 
fay dite ToT «56 
fasad srfotre 109¢ 
ata tard: aA 20 2¢ 
qe ua fated ar 161 
(2nd St.) 

ate faq wat xfaut 213 
afe cat frat fix 24 
aft Aled t 217 
oft Sarat TANT ET 149 
TeaA As: AAA 197 
alae: 7: Mad 153 
fart are (caer) 17¢ 
| Taare 86¢ 
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SERIAL No. 
grat at HATfr 239 
gay wad ag 81 
gal Sat TST 45 
qa ef at Aad 232 
gar gareqica 229 
qtral aa qaTH (22.20 
3 4 yatta afaar 101¢ 
TOT eat wea 152 
sofa # carratete: 156¢ 
Tt ata ot gata 13 
Te] ATATAEAT GF 291 
XT Mace Garrat 10 
wararaeatarta: 2106 
TU Wd aH =—-136. 
wyal Tal RT aAFAT «= s«a1:3.4 
WTaatary As AAT «= (ssa: 
frat ta ahaa =. 70 
frat caret afer 300 
( 3rd Sec. ) 
Sa HAA AL Seal aA: = =—«:1:97 
mes at afar cas 34 
sremvitfe oat 255 
cara Ad AgSI (4.T.) 287¢ 
“wet afe Ty aT 189 
fawat fe caraat 147 
qecget: TAaTAT 101 
aqee aan fares 26 86 
qeerasatd Tat 300 
( 4th Sec. ) 
qeerd TAA aTat 94 
TEAAT HAT 49 
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SERIAL No, 


( 2nd verse ) 

aeqay TTT Say 49 
( 3rd verse ) 

TSTAT TTAT WAT 49 
( ist verse ) 

areal fasata arat = 47 


are fran 251¢ 
Tal 4s 270¢ 
FAT SUA TWAT 288 
ae avai Teal 128 
ATA AAATATS 249 
aa BAA: ATTITA 218 
wa at aft ara 42 
Wal at ahtareed 286 
WaT A: Rt ARTA: 33¢ 
HSHA T CTS ITT (7.3. ) 
214¢ 
waned fray 19A 


THT: TF: GIST: TATA: 188 

ea TATA 246 

WE THAT ATT 228 

( 2nd St. ) 

Aaa TAT 247 
aearat eae: 228 
(3rd St.) 

Ae aa FEAT At 228 
wat FTI ars 265 

wea cat afar 131 

ala oat rat aart 191 
fa aafag ota (aaft.) 850 
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Serrau No. 

aattor & sao 261 
meq (fa wat) sarz 570 
AEUT: HATTATTATA 68 
Tat afa afer 144 
fe aarad Fat 226¢ 
afey T ATA 156 
qe 4 a caratea: 39 
Fel AY: aeead}t 151 
atl TAT Tear 33 
aT traeete 181c 
ar a upferarafa 148 
Al Al Aa FEAT 182 
A at gaat STAT 2560 
aT al Aereadaa AT at 183 
aT AF aT faery 202¢ 
AT BAT Baz faery 244 
: ( 3rd St.) 
faa: seat TET 254¢ 
fase AT AaraT 275 
aot & fareat orate 15 
araaa fared ayaa: «= 214 
F AcAayl Taal AST ae 
q wat afta saat 66C 
144c 

q Ud eayHad Iq 69 
a: Gees Teas 135 
q: Teter 133¢ 
FT: AeeaaT TRUITT 273¢ 
FT: SATA TT: 72 
afeate meqartex 272 
ATHTAA SAAT 219 
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SERIAL No. 
285 


AAATAT AAT 220 
aa saifarara 283 
qa ial aaa a 270 
FaTTearesd AlaTRa 283 
( 2nd St. ) 

aaa ast HATH == 274, 
300,97e 

Wear Fataqat Tafet 

(a.aff.) 576 

Tad CATAS CF 38 
aq eat aq 8 9c 
FITS Sex I UT 126 
afe Ge Tada (W.7T.) 210e 
TAT s Aa FAT 27¢ 
aera Afett Ta 89 
afeacata aft 74 
areas afatae TET 221 
Teg SAT: Waly 20 
qeaTa Feat farstaect 132 
ae AY Tt AAT 142 
qeat arated Tate 277 
aT Seqdl TATAT 238 
a eat eaady (ATI.) 776 
aya cid fararareay = 24.3¢ 
at Hat Sar: 43 
arta: arat Alec 28 
ararty Seats (HAT.)  —-57¢ 
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| SERIAL No. 
Bet TTA Sea: 2290 
Tat aqeAT UHTsATa: - 2230 
a fate yeaa: 183¢ 
aaa ia TAT 248 
F TAT Bala fared 193 
aisarartacat 88 
OY ACATEAa: TAY 57¢ 
at qa aaa 138 
at at: frat shar 6 
OY Tt: Fat ALT 262 
at faxaee ofa 67¢ 
(132) 
ay faxartar fareafa 106 
CAAT TAT TATA 256¢ 
TH Hy WHT 256¢ 
TH FT: WT saa 
(43.) 86 
ula aa ule faaq 246 
ea at ate aay 253 
wy wT TaTeTT AI 127 
Learetleaqeat 230 
qerediaar watTfet BT 240 
aAT oT aha TATA 150 
qa AT FT a Se 36 
attaea Weta 144¢ 
Tatar asta 43¢ 
aTSH AAT TAT ITT: «= «a1: 79 
qrsaeat TAT: TTT 266 
ae at ATT AIS 180 
artarstat Tet 159 
(4th St. ) 
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SERIAL No. 


q 11H 282 
arqanistet: (s7.ait. ) 6 0c 
faaar ofadtag 16 
fastat + aeata: 165 
fa & Hot caaat 92 
faa wy sisal UST 267 
faaecat Tai aS = _-26 3 
feat UaTATT IA 143 
feat 7 Us 105¢c, 263¢ 
faart faart at afata 35 
faraat saeted fazaat 84 
faeaardt Gaae: 216¢ 
faeatia ea afadz 103 
fasat fe ataaeatfa = s«1:74e 
faaaed sftar 174 
fasaarafataa fara 35¢ 
104¢ 
FUT cAI TIM SF 204 


qaqrata: We (WAt.) 57¢ 
qaledd Fes HaleaH 41¢,59 
aqaeq wana (WAT) 57¢ 
aad Tatated Te 26, 85, 


93c, 94¢ 
qzqeal aaa 196¢ 
att Stararca tit 58 
a aad ag ara: 151¢ 
wafaa azal ata eat 181 
UH FH AAT 1 4c, 
262¢ 

farett 1 Sex Wa at 53 


aireor: afroort Sera 99 
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SERIAL No. 
WHA A: TAAT 159 
( 2nd St. ) 
wWrarg fara ayer 10¢ 
Tera Seat ATay 50 
TST A TAT: 5 8¢ 
faa ot Wet ga 133 
wT & Hal ahaa 163 
aaataa faasar 94 
( 2nd St. ) 
Taq = 43¢ 
Teg T sex arfsrat 207 
q Tse FY Ace 271 
a taa faa faaarda V22 
a Atet ATI ETA 27 1¢ 
walter Ft aay 223 
Tea TeetqA 8 3c, 222 
a a: foat ofa 6c 
aad cafa: darrq = 273A 
aq a: faettfe 43c 
@ at ae stftrar 6¢ 
MT FAASACSAT 300 
T TASS AMI A 71 
qaSaed fara ear: 235 
aaralaeaaa 3c,2720 
Aa TW AE aASAMTT: 245 
aaa 4: avgta: 271 
( 3rd St.) 
aarat Aa: afata: O71 
( 2nd St.) 
aaa frat st 160 
aad fazat atsrar 3 
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SERIAL No. SERIAL No. 
WHat VAT AT 234 gagelfeat aac 233 
aa ARTA TTT 75 qalaen Tas: 205¢ 
aa afer At 10¢ JAH ATaASeg ATT 111 
aA TAAL 208e 96 qat aera 230¢ 
wae ae (AT.) 59e atafeafacfeecrat 170 
aa vata areata «= 2680 aT eat Pau aafa 41¢ 
T AAAE TIE 257¢ = aes faearona 163 
ataat Tearare afaat 76 «STAT FEET ATRAT 260 
a faxaey Hepeqayr 66c alata aral aaeaara, «= 269 
TEAMS: TET: soc 39 - tal BT Fate 2.80 
TSAMTT FET: 80 east aT 256 
qeed AAA 244 afer Tara aa 216 
aad TUF 205 a: afargae 120 
armenien ea 2350 ata feaafwaadt a: «159 
garam Tfaat ary 28:7 | (6th St.) 
Gaal Tet: BATT 54 fexard: aracara 1 


gat fast: saat = 2ie, 64 «= aT TNEN HAT Tag 96 


N.B. Full mantras begin at the margin, part mantras after 
as gap. C=commentary. 


Bracketed figures refer to full passages that include the extract. 


Se ae CU mh 


het 
f | ae A Sg 


-GENERAL INDEX 


Figures within brackets refer to the serial number of mantras. 
Figures without brackets refer to pages. 


Aboriginal tribes, 77 
Acharya, 58, 60, 119, 120. 
Advaita, Vedic, 31. 
Agastya, 60, 70. - 

Arnold, M., 24. 
Artaxerxes, 51/f.n. 

Arts, plastic, 33. 

Wrya, 35,274. 

Asoka, 300. 

Assembly, popular, (268). 


Atharva Veda, 1, 31, 32, 34, 35, 
40, 41, 55, 57, 59, 67- 105278; 
(1-3, 6, 12, 17, 20, 26, 40, 45- 
50, 69, 70, 72- 5, 77-9, 80- 4, 
86-7, 97- 8, 126, 145, 177, 179, 
191, 196- 200, 202, anes 230-34. 
236-37, 243- 45, 246A, 249, 261, 
271, 273A, 276- -81). 


Battle of life, (196, 202, 258, 
262). 


Bhagavad Gita, ix, 39, 64-5, 
113, 125, 126, 131, 152, 167, 
182, 184, 185, 211. 


Bhagavata cult, 17. 
Bhakti, 64. 

Bhakti-yoga, 79-107, 113. 
Bhitayajna, 64. 
Brahmacharin, (45-50). 
Brahmacharya, 59-60. 


Brahman (the spiritual inte- 
rest), 2, 52-57, 59, 61-62; and 
kshatra. (270). 

Brahmana, 34, 62, 115-16, (249, 
250, 201). ” 

Brahmana, 1, Aitareya, 78, Sata- 

..patha, 62. 


Brahmayajna, 64. 


Buddha, 38, 43, 61, 119, 158-9, 
214. 


Buddhism, 2, 7, 17, 28, 35, 154. 

Chandi, 146. 

Christianity, 8, 9, 14. 

Citizen, the ideal, (269). 

Collectivism, Vedic, 69-74. 

Cowell, 16. 

Darwin, 15. 

Dasa, 35. 

Dasyu, 45, (257). 

Devata, See under Divine. 

Dhamma, 40. 

Dharma, 39-40. 

Dharman, 40. 

Digha Nikaya, 158. 

ae (Consecration), 
76. 


Divine, the: the shadow of (2), 
benevolence of (7), purity of 
(8), holiness of (9), in man 
(10), as Refuge (13-4), as 
Father and Mother (17), as 
next of kin (18), as Child 
(21-3), love-yearning for 
(25), as Lover (27-8), like 
the husband (29), pure as a 
chaste wife (31), the best 
loved (32), as Friend (33), as 


57, 64, 


Guest (34-5), as our own 
(37), as Poet (54-5), Model 
for all (127), the formless 


(71), all-pervading (72, 67), 
both vast and minute (73), 
existing everywhere (74), 
all-seeing (75), in everyone 
(79), Architect of the universe 
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(84), as Atman (86) the 
Home of all (85), the Quest 
of all (89-91), superlative 
terms for, (172), the valiant 
(198), Leader in Battle (199), 
the victorious (200), the 
Hero (201), the unsleeping 
(210), Guardian of Law (254) 
common to all, 72, (272), in- 
habiting everything (229). 
Dravidian culture, 77. 


Earth (227-80), her beauty 
(278), free man (276), inha- 
bitants of (279), their va- 
riety (280). j 


Ellora, 10. 

Family Concord, )244-45). 

Fate and Rita, 51. 

Foreigners, consideration for, 
Zi. 

Freud, (47). 

Gayatri mantra, the, (41, 87). 

Ghosha, 71. 

Goa, 9, 11. 

Good-will, (218-20). 

Greeks, 2. 

Guru, 122. 

Hanuman, 75. 

Henotheism, 25-32. 

Hinduism, its meaning 7; its re- 
sistance 7-10, ignorance nate 
it 9, loss of adherents 9, 
leaders 9 its generosity 10, i 


unusual history 11, its magic 
iz. 


Instruction, nature of 57, by 
parents 112, by Acharya (52). 


Jews in India, 11. 

Jizia, 10. 

Jnana-yoga, 109-27. 
Jianeshwari (Dnya-) 127. 
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Kabir, (35). 

Karma, doctrine of, 52. 
Karmakanda, 62, 76, (284-99). 
Karmayoga, x, 219-301. 
Kevatta Sutta, 158. 
Khajuraho, 10. 


King, his task (256), his people 
(264-65) . 


Knowledge, two types (46), 
transmission of, 41-2. 


Kshatra (political interest), 2 
53-57, 60. 


Kshatriya 34, (249) -Rajanya. 

Lopamudra, 61, 71. 

Love in religion, 84-85. 

Magi, 119. 

Mahabharata, 40. 

Mahayajna, 64. 

Man, his divine nature, 68-69. 

Marriage, (229-37). 

Masses, preaching the Vedas to, 
(97), (274, 300). 

Mighty Mother, (77). 

Monotheism, 18-21. 

Mookerji, Radhakumud, 16. 

Miller, Max, 25-29. 

Muni, 63, (300). 

Music in prayer, (4, 24). 

Mysticism, (26), Path of, 129-64 
167; language of, (93). 


Names of the Divine: all equal- 
ly adorable, 218. 
Aditi, (77, 156). 


Agni, (9, 11, 13, 18, 31-2, 34- 
D, oo, 43, S51, 54,'65,,82 5123. 
Vaisvanara, 121-22, 143, 
145, 162, 172, 182,.81 eo, 
217, 186, 289). 


Akshara, (57). 
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Apah, (157-58). 

Aranyani, (167). 

Asvins, (97, 159, 247, 251). 

Atman, (86). 

Brahman, (71, 79, 250). 

Brahmanaspati, (55). 

Brihaspati, (94, 100). 

Day and Night, (161). 

Harth, (277-80). 

Earth, Air, Sky, (188). 

Heaven and Earth, (160). 

Hiranyagarbha, (1, 2, 89)-Kah. 

Indra, (3-5, 8, 12, 15, 17, 19, 27, 
29, 33, 36, 37;239,, 40-- So... 56, 
66, 68, 70, 124-27, 129-37, 140, 
144, 146-48, 163, 170, 171, 186, 
187, 189, 190, 192, 195, 198- 
201, 204, . 206,. 207, 223, 224, 
292, 259, 257, 272, 292-93). 

ts2(229) . 

Manyu, (259). 

Maruts, (165, 194). 

Mitra-Varuna, (226, 254). 

Om, (282). 

One, the (Ekam) (60, 62, 88), 
Ekah (69). 


Prajapati, (191). 

Purusha, (59, 80-3, 249). 
Pushan, (106-7, 229). 
Rudra, (19A, 183-84). 
Sarasvati, (14, 20, 151-55). 
Savitri, (30, 41, 76, 101-05). 


Soma, (7, 28, 42, 261, 266-67, 
269),....Pavamana (128, 173, 
209, 260, 283, 290-91). 


Suparna, (21, 23, 64, 168). 
Surya, (87, 98, 99, 120, 175, 176, 
178). 


Tat (That), 29, (63). 
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Tvashtri, (208). 

Ushas, (20, 108-18). 

Vac. (44, 94-5). 

Varuna, (72-5, 138, 149, 150, 
169, 261, 273, 288). 
Vata, (180). 


Vayu, (164). 
Vena, (22, 26, 85). 
Vishnu, (16, 141-42). 


Visvakarman, (6, 84). 

Visve Devah—All-Gods, (10, 
25, 174, 181, 193, 202, 210, 216, 
218, 228, 262, 287, 295-97). 

Nirvana, 154. 

Nriyajna, 64. 

One with many names (5, 6, 
60, 62-5, 68), without a second 
(69). 

Orientalists: taken as autho- 
rities viii, their labours 14, 
their pre-conceptions 14-17, 
their view of henotheism 36. 

Paganism, 14, 93. 

Parasurama, 38. 

Peace, universal, (281). 

Philology, use of, 14. 

Pitriyajna, 64. 

Polytheism, 21-25. 

Prayer: for wide space and life 
(5); for divine pleasure (8, 
14), with joy of soul (11), for 
bliss (12, 17), for compassion 
(15), for spiritual nourish- 
ment (20), for acceptance of 
songs (24), for bounty (27), 
for grace (29, 55), for divine 
favour (30), for life (32), for 
divine friendship (33), for 
wisdom (40), for mental power 
((41), for a good and happy 
mind (42), for talent (43), for 
intellectual and spiritual po- 
wer (50), for power and vic- 
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tory (53), for well-being 
(68), for knowledge (88), for 
sweet speech \(97), for a life 
of a hundred years (99), for 
grace and bar against evil 
(101), for sending away evil 
and sending good (103), for 
things beautiful (104), for the 
Deity to be our Saviour (106), 
for help and welfare (107), 
for every blissful thought 
(112), to be like sons of the 
Mother to the Virgin Goddess 
(118), for wealth and heroes 
(122), glorification of the 
Deity (125), for protection 
(130, 152), for glory (133), 
for divine attention (140, 143), 
for forgiveness of sins (148), 
for accepting offerings (154), 
for renown (155), for help (156), 
for blessings to sons and 
grandsons (157), for making 
hymns brilliant (159), for 
divine light to sink within us 
(169), for succour (170), for 
soothing sorrow and for gift 
of riches (171), for sight and 
life (175), for hearing and 
speech too and freedom from 
want (176), for physical and 
mental powers (177,) for see- 
ing the world separately and 
together (178), for a healthy 
body and unconquered soul 
(179), for well-being and 
health (180), for not dying 
permaturely (181), for protec- 
tion against old age (182), 
for protection against death 
(183), for release from mor- 
tal life at ripe old age (184), 
for being blessed with a life 
of dance and laughter (185), 
for freedom (186), for mental 
efficiency, wealth, health, 
sweet speech etc., (187), for 
children and good food (188), 
for strength for all (189), for 
health, long life and intellec- 
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tual brilliance (190), for in- 
tellectual brightness fame and 
power through worship (191), 
for manliness (192), for wis- 
dom, fame, wealth, heroes 
and grace (193), for victori- 
ous. intelligence and valour 
(194), for manly strength and 
courage (195), for victory in 
battle (200), for physical, in- 
tellectual and spiritual energy 
(203), for wealth, plentiful 
food, glorious deeds (205), 
for victory against evil, and 
for intellectual power (206), 
for long life (208), for avoid- 
ding sleep and idle talk and 
for power to address the reli- 
gious assembly (209), for 
preservation (211), for being 
led on the good path and for 
freedom from sin (215), for 
bar against evil conduct and 
having good conduct (217), 
for good, long life (218), for 
good will (219-20), for every- 
thing on the earth to be 
sweet (228), for the union of 
hearts of the married couple 
(235), for wedded bliss (237), 
for domestic concord (244), 
for rewards to the liberal 
man (246), for a_ beautiful 
home, (246-246A), for sweet 
going forth from and return 
to home (247), thoughts of 
home where much love 
abounds (248), for good things 
for a state (250), for spiritual, 
political and economic power 
(251), for becoming both 
brahmana aand_ kshatriya 
(252), for lustre for every 
member of society (253), for 
strength to strike the power 
of evil (255), for subduing 
malignity (258), for over- 
whelming the aggressor (259), 
for Aryanising all (260), for 
the protection of the warrior 
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(261), for the discomfiture’ of 
the enemy (262), for the 
preservation of the _ state 
(263), for strength to the ruler 
(264), for the contentment of 
the people (265), for the for- 
giveness of sins against 
friends and strangers (273), 
for universal friendship 
(275), for fearlessness and 
security (276), for freedom 
from foes (277), for riches 
(280), for universal peace 
(281), for being placed in the 
heaven of light eternal (283), 
for joining the noble heaven- 
ly company (284), for divine 
bliss on the worship (286), 
for new rites (287), for fame 
and improved rites (288), for 
keeping the licentious out of 
rituals (292), for atonement 
of sins (294), for divine love, 

- grace, friendship and long 
life (295). 

Purusha, 32-3, (59, 80-83), 151. 

Rajayoga, 129-64, 167. 

Rama, 38. 

Ramakrishna, 37. 

Ramayana, 75. 

Rashtra (state), 59. 

Realism, Vedic, 66-69. 

Religion, definition of, 40-41, 
(222). 

feovead, x, 1,3, 6, 16, :18, :27; 
29, 31-32, 34-5, 41-45, 58, 
61, 64, 73-74 (1, 2, 4, 25, 27-42 
44, 51-7, 60-2, 63A-68, 76-78, 
80-84, 89, 96, 98-120, 122-144, 
146-175, 178, 180-87, 189, 192- 
94, 196-202, 204-16, 218, 294- 
98, 246-47, 249, 251-52, 254, 
255, 257-63, 268-69, 271 283- 
94, 296-99. . 

Rita (Eternal Law), 2, 27, 43- 
Oi, 41-2, (1, 168. 
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Ritual, 63-6, 76, (285-99). 
Rivers and the Sage, (166). 
Sabha (Assembly), 73. 
Sacrifice, supreme, (83, 298). 
Sage (Rishi), 2, 3, 65, (96, 300). 
Saints, 8, 12. 

Samaveda, 1, 31, 54, (3, 12, 17, 
40-1, 80-3, 98, 121, 126, 145, 
195, 197-200, 202, 207, 218, 
261-62, 287). 

Saviour, (5, 12). 

Sayana, 14. 

Sceptic, 45. 

Shakespeare, 5, 6. 

Skanda Purana, 155. 

four groups (249) 


its vitality (251), 
(252), its 


Society: 
source of 
threefold power 
unity (270-71). 


Spencer, H., 15. 

Superlative terms for the 
Divine, (172). 

Svarajya, (255-56). 

Tagore, R., (35). 

Tapas (spiritual fervour), 
58-61. 

Transcendental, the, 127. 

Tripithaka, 216. 

Truth, (223-24). 

Unity of the universe, (26). 

OH ead of the Vedas, (97, 


Upanishads: ix, Brihadaran- 
yaka (127), Katha (120), 
Mahanaréyana (26, 294), 


Mundaka 42, 63-4 S’vetasva- 
tara, 30, 133, 151, Tatttiriya, 
153, 160. 


Valmiki, 75. 
Vama-marga, 113. 
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Vanaprastha, 61. 
Varnasrama Dharma, 61. 


Vedas, the: anthropological ap- 
proach to, viii, accent marks 
in, ix, their number, names 
and number of mantras in 
each, 1, literature based on, 
1, their poetry 1-6, their date 
1, their language and style 3, 
revelation in, 4, poetic values 
4, expectation of life 4, 
metres 4, confidence about 
their future 6, as supreme 
authority 7, their oral trans- 
mission 7, 8, 62, interpreta- 
tion of, 14-17, theisra in 18 
their realism 66-69, their 
universalism 74-76, ultimate 
knowledge placed above the 
Vedic texts, (56, 221), preach- 
ing them to one and all, (97, 
300), four ways with the 
Vedas (284). 


Vedic religion, onslaughts on, 
ao basic principles of, 38- 


Vibhitiyoga, ix, 2, 28, 65-218. 
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Vidatha (religious assembly), 
73, (209, 269). 


Virama, use of, ix. 
Vivekananda, 88. 
Watchmen of the state, 266. 
Whitman, Walt, 66. 
Whitney, W.D., 120. 

Wife, her status, (232-43). 


Woman, Indian 8, Wwoman’s 
smile 4, women seers 2. 


Yajna, 63-66, 285-95. 


Yajurveda (Vs)* *i555, 030, 30, 
43, 44, 50, 53, 56-7, 65, 67, 72- 
3, 75-6; (1, 2; 612, eee ee; 
26, 41, 43, 52, 58-9, 63, 66-7, 
71, 77, 80-85, 87-8, 93, 98, 120, 
147, 156, 176, 188, 190, 196, 
197, 199, 200, 202-03, 215, 217, 
218-20, 228, 237, 248-49, 250, 
253, 256, 261, 264-67, 269-70, 
274-75, 281-82, 287, 295, 299, 
300). 


Yogi, 153. 


Bt > & Serre 
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